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THE LADY OF THE “ ACHILLEON.” 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 
BY A. DE BURGH. 


CONTINENT in mourning! nay, the whole civilised world is 
participating in the sorrow and grief of a deeply afflicted, venerable 
sovereign and a weeping nation. The simple coffin, which was 
surrounded by the mightiest in Europe and their representatives 

who had come to pay their last tribute of love and respect to the departed, 
was followed by thousands and thousands of men, women and children, 
high and low, rich and poor, all equally in tears. It contained, not the 
remains of a valiant conqueror, a great statesman, a powerful ruler, but 
only the remains of a woman who, though wearing the crown of an 
Empress, shone principally as one whose life was devoted to the 
alleviation of the sufferings of mankind, whose generous mind was ever 
in sympathy with all those whose lot in life was not happy, a 
woman whose heart went out to all who were in need and heavy laden, 
and who found her greatest happiness in bringing about the happiness of 
others. But these noble qualities, this eminent benevolence, this never 
ceasing desire to serve her fellow-beings availed not against the dagger 
of the murderer. With amazement was received all over the world the 
news of the dastardly assassination of Elizabeth, Empress-Queen of 
Austria-Hungary, in Geneva in September last. 

As a Wittelsbach, she came of a race which comprised amongst its 
members the eccentric King Ludwig I., the highly romantic, idealistic, and 


therefore impossible, King Ludwig II., and his insane brother Otto, the 
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present nominal King of Bavaria. In consequence, many tales sur- 
rounded the singular personality of the late Empress, but her mind was 
extraordinarily clear and her common sense pronounced. If it be called 
eccentricity to love the beauties of nature more than the tinselled magnifi- 
cence of Royal palaces, to prefer the rocky mountain fastness, the grandeur 
of great forests, the loveliness of lonesome glades and vales to the rush and 
noise of dusty towns, then Elizabeth was eccentric. 

The sorrows which befell her life, and especially the death of her 
cousin, King Ludwig II., to whom she was warmly attached and whose 
noble aims and love of all that is beautiful she so admired, and the 
quickly following and terrible tragedy of Meyerling, which deprived 
her of her only son, naturally increased in her the desire to withdraw 
from the turmoil of Court life, and her love of solitude grew into a 
passion. However, she did not entirely shirk her royal duties; only 
a short time ago she came to Vienna to assist her venerable husband 
in the reception of the Czar and his youthful consort, and, in the very 
last letter she wrote to the Emperor, she announced her early return 
to the Capital in order to be with him and to celebrate at his side his 
Jubilee. Even leaving out of consideration the innumerable deeds of 

benevolence done in 
secret, we know enough 
of the generosity and 
great goodness of this 
latest victim of anarch- 
ism to maintain that the 
exalted lady has left 
behind her a monument 
more valuable and 
lasting than the great- 
est marble masterpiece 
that the most re- 
nowned- craftsman 
could produce, viz., a 
name and fame which 
will live for ever 
amongst the descend- 
ants of the many 
who have partaken of 
her bounty. However, 
she has also left behind 
her a visible monument, 
a palace — entirely her 
own conception. The 
building was carried out 
according to her ideas 


The Empress of Austria and under her own 
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The Lady of the “ Achilleon ” 





supervision. In 1861, whilst 
returning from Madeira, 
where she had sojourned for 
some time on account of her 
indifferent health, she visited 
the island of Corfu and 
remained there a few days, 
staying at the villa ‘‘ Mon 
Repos,” the summer resi- 
dence of the then British 
Lord High Commissioner. 
[he beauty and calmness of 
the scenery so impressed her 
that she decided to purchase 
the ruined Villa Braila, near 
Gasturi, lying on a lofty hill- 
side, a spot almost without 
rival owing to its charming 
view, its picturesque situation, 
its lovely surroundings and 
its balmy air. Here, where 
immortal Homer lays the 
scene of the rescue of 
Odysseus, by the veil of Leukothea, from the ever hungry sea, here, 
on that classic ground of ancient Greece where Gods communed with 
mortals, the Empress, oblivious of the sober, prosaic present, perhaps 
indeed to escape it, created a Fairy-palace which will speak of the taste and 
pure love of beauty of the exalted architect as long as one column shall 
remain. On the lovely mountain height, in the midst of groves of 
olives and cypresses, upon the ruins of a long-forsaken country dwelling, 
there grew up a white marble structure, visible far out at sea as a land- 
mark in the sunny radiance of the southern day, a load-star in the moon- 
light of semi-tropical nights. To this spot came the Empress yearly, fleeing 
from the harsh Northern winds, to spend happy hours with the Muses and 
with the ancient heroes and philosophers on classic ground, viz:—At the 
** Achilleon,”’ 

Although Her Majesty had a most charming retreat near Vienna, 
Lainz, the grounds of which chateau were laid out by clever landscape 
gardeners, and which, in every respect, is an ideal country seat; although 
she was the mistress of the Castle of Géd6lé in Hungary, which resembles 
greatly an English Manor House, where she kept her hunting stables and 
kennels ; although she visited continually other romantic spots, and spent 
many months at Biarritz, Cap Martin, Nauheim, or Ischl, Maran, and 
the wildly-picturesque Karersee in the Tyrolese Dolomites ; still, with no 
place will her name remain more closely associated than with the 


** Achilleon.” 
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Only an Empress, with the fine and romantic sense of Elizabeth. 
could create such a castle and live in it as in a cell of that most holy 
and immense cloister,—Nature herself—in contemplation of the beauty and 
serenity of the surroundings. 

In the small but picturesque Bay of Gasturi, the Greece-loving 
Princess built a landing-stage of grey stone reaching some distance out 
into the sea, and supporting at the end a stone dolphin of most graceful 
contours. Close by stands a building containing the machinery for the 
generation of electricity, for the lighting of the palace, and from here leads 
the road through a broad avenue of orange trees up to the height where 
the palace is built. The entrance to the gardens and park of the ‘‘ Achilleon” 
is through an exceedingly graceful and artistic gate of wrought iron: 
beyond it, there are two flights of stairs leading upwards on both sides of 
an ornamental fountain to a classic temple, under the cupola of which 
the Empress has placed a statue of the poet, Heinrich Heine, who, with 
Shakespeare, Byron, and the Greek Christopoulos Balaurides, belongs to 
the group of her favourite singers. Considering Her Majesty’s tempera- 
ment, it is easy to discover the cause for her love for Heine, who is 
especially an expounder of love and woe, and whose sweet lyrics are 
permeated by a tone of melancholy which suited so well her own feelings. 








The “ Achilleon.” 
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That the late Empress Elisabeth was not an ordinary woman is made 
evident by the enormous multiplicity of her pursuits. A lover of nature, 
of sport (she was one of the best riders after hounds in Europe, and 
frequently hunted with the Pytchley, in Co Meath, Kildare, and Cheshire, 
and was an indefatigable mountaineer), of travel on land and sea (she 
sometimes spent weeks on her steam yacht, Miramare), she still found 
time to read, not only the most recent literary productions, but also to 
indulge her taste for the classics and the study of languages. She learned 
modern Greek, and when she could converse freely, she also desired to 
be acquainted with the ancient tongue. In 1889, Mr. Russopoulos went 
to Corfu, where with him Her Majesty studied Greek literature throughout 
the winter. She learned rapidly, being aided in her task by her great 
sympathy with the Greek people. She became enchanted with Homer, 
and read, with great pleasure, translations into modern Greek of Hamlet, 
King Lear and the Tempest. So inveterate a devourer of literature was 
she that she permanently employed a German, an English, and a Greek 
reader. However, her special characteristic was her intense passion for 
the beautiful in art. Her collection of statuary at the “ Achilleon” bears 
witness to this. The statute of the ‘‘ Dying Achilleon” and the “ Peri” 
are works of art which she appreciated to the full, and many hours could 
she be observed standing before one or the other in deep contemplation. 
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The Palace was planned by Raffaele Carito, a renowned Neapolitan 
architect, who acted entirely upon the instructions of his Imperial patroness, 
and followed, as far as modern requirements permitted, the description of 
ancient Greek architecture, also taking as models the treasures discovered 
at Pompeii, or the remains of dwellings-unearthed at Troy and Mikenae. 

The Peristyle is adorned with frescoes representing scenes from the 
Iliad and Odyssey (we will speak of them more fully later on), and opens 
upon a garden. surrounded by statues of the Muses set between cypress and 
myrtle trees of great age. The terraces, gardens, fountains and the 
statuary in marble and bronze with the white palace in their centre, the 
green mountain sides sloping down towards the tranquil blue sea, the far- 
stretching, distant, purple heights, all these combine to form a picture which, 
once seen, will never be forgotten. 

‘* Heine’s Temple” was one of the hallowed spots where the Empress 
was fond of spending some hours of the balmy nights. The thousands of 
stars which glitter like so many diamonds, and look down upon the marble 
effigy, one might have imagined to be the many beautiful eyes which 
had been immortalized by the great poet. Here Elizabeth mourned the 
death of her Royal kinsman, the late King Ludwig II. of Bavaria, whose 
friendship she possessed to so great a degree that, even at the time when he 
could not support the society of any other woman, she was ever welcome. 
The Empress seemed fully to understand the romantic sovereign, she could 
enter into his ideas with her whole soul; was he not also with her a seeker 
of the ideal? Some correspondence was discovered after the sad death of 

the King, and the letters over- 
flowed with a spirit of poesy. 
“To the Eagle,” and “to the 
Dove” were the appellations 
respectively employed by these 
two when addressing each other. 
When the King was lying in 
state at the Royal residence in 
Munich, covered with the purple 
mantle belonging to the Order 
of St. Hubertus, in the midst 
of the pomp of his court and 
surrounded by heavy silver 
candelabra with their burning 
tapers, the bier being set be- 
tween banks of palms, there 
was peacefully resting upon his 
breast a simple spray of white 
jessamine (the only flower-tribute 
placed upon his body), which 
was the token of friendship and 


The Empress’ Dining Room. regret sent by the Kaiserin. 
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The Terrace, from the North. 


Scarcely had the sympathetic soul had time to recover from the shock 
she had received by the sad death of Ludwig, when she was overwhelmed 
by the terrible calamity of Meyerling. Nobody has seen Elisabeth laugh 
since that dreadful January night, in 1889. Rudolph and his mother were 
devoted to each other, and they seemed more like brother and sister, even 
lovers, than mother and son. Her Majesty withdrew, after the death of 
the Crown Prince, from Court-life and society entirely; she buried herself 
at the “Achilleon” ; and hardly conversed with anyone, except-her husband 
and her youngest daughter, Archduchess Marie Valerie, who was her 
constant companion till her marriage a few years ago. The Empress 
devoted some time to a work of love, the building of a beautiful monument 
to her beloved Rudolph, and when it was completed, she found her con- 
solation in kneeling on the greensward in front of the marble column in 
meditation and fervent prayer. Always clad in sombre colours, the queenly 
figure glided along in the soft light of the moon through orange and olive 
groves, promenaded the cypress avenues of her garden of Muses, visited the 
effigies of her son, Heine, Byron, &c., whose memories where ‘her sole 
companions in her lonely wanderings, or walked in a dream of bygone and 
happier days. 

Some superficial observer epitomized the character of the Empress as a 
blend of the gipsy, the poet, and the mediaeval saint. What her husband 
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thought of her he expressed not long before her death in an address to his 
Hungarian subjects: ‘‘ Without her I could never have done the work that 
God has given me to do.” This is a noble tribute to the wife of a man of 
the Emperor’s stamp. 

In intellect she towered above most of her contemporaries, yet more 
than all she was intensely, innately human. She understood the poor, and 
they understood her. The Greek peasants and fishermen of Corfu 
absolutely worshipped her as a saint—and truly she has brought a happy 
change to hundreds of humble householders by her bounty and benevolence. 
In the course of her beautiful and pure life she did a thousand good deeds 
and never one bad one. One who has been for some years honoured by 
her generous favour, and who received uncounted kindnesses at her hands, 
records his conviction that the late Empress was a paragon of all the 
exalted virtues and lovable qualities that Nature in her happiest mood 
deigns from time to time to incorporate in the person of a powerful woman. 
She won the hearts of all with whom she came in contact by an ineffable 
fascination of speech and manner that was peculiarly her own. The 
Hungarians adored her. Her proficiency in their national history and 
literature was such as to arouse the respectful envy of such scholars and 
scientific patriots as Vambery, Pulsky, and Jokai. Deak, the Hampden of 
the land of the valiant Magyars, pronounced her “the noblest Hungarian 
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The Terrace, from the West. 
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View of the Terrace. 


of them all,” and having refused titles and treasure as the reward of his 
services to his country, accepted instead a pair of slippers worked for him 
by the slender hands of his Queen, and treasured them to the end of his 


days. 

Such a noble character, purified, if purification were needed, by suffering 
and many griefs, was the Lady of the “ Achilleon.” She had here found an 
asylum suitable to her temperament, and the palace was so constructed 
that her rooms, although on the third floor in the front, were, nevertheless, 
level with the grounds in the back, and led out into the Peristyle and 
gardens, on account of the structure leaning on a slanting hillside. She 
was enabled to go out into the open air at any time without disturbing those 
who were quartered upon the lower floors, where the Emperor had a special 
suite of charming rooms. 

The chaste magnificence of the building and the perfection of classic 
style observed, where practicable, have given the palace a world-wide 
renown. No money was spared in its erection and completion outside and 
inside. There is a grand portico which leads into the open Atrium. 
Heavy, purple velvet curtains divide the outer from the inner colonnade; 
the floors are formed of marble slabs, inlaid like mosaic. Here is the 
graceful staircase leading to the upper stories, the hall adorned with 
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frescoes presenting dancing nymphs, and furnished with gigantic vases o 
bronze and porcelain, from which green fan-shaped palms stretch w 
towards the ceiling. There is little furniture in the hall, but it is rich in 
classic simplicity. 

In the furnishing of the smoking room, library, drawing and dining 
rooms, which are of fine dimensions and partly in pure classic style, 
allowance had to be made for the demands of present needs. 

Elizabeth, having been a devout Catholic, although in no way narrow or 
intolerant towards persons of other creeds (she was on the most friendly 
terms with Count Beust, a Protestant, and with various members of the 
Rothschild family), had constructed at her Greek villa a small chapel 
dedicated to Notre Dame de la Garde (Marseille), the ‘‘ Stella Maris” of 
sailors. The chapel was placed in an alcove, and when the curtains were 


drawn, it was changed into a simple reception room. There was daily§ 


service for Her Majesty and those of her household who cared to be present. 

The staircase in the Atrium is in the Greek Pompeyan style, and is of 
great beauty. Light is introduced by a large skylight, and shows to full 
advantage the colossal fresco-painting, which fills one whole side of the 
walls. It represents the Triumph of Achilles. He is seen dragging the 
corpse of Hector round the fallen walls of Troy. 

The apartments of the Empress herself are the most beautiful and ideal 
one may paint in one’s most vivid imagination, a spirit of poetry and 
melancholy pervading them all. She has here endowed everything with 
her own individuality ; every piece of carving, every choice colour, every 
painting or statue, is her personal selection. There is a display of simple 
grandeur, if we may use the paradox, and, as far as possible, the rooms are 
in accordance with those described as being occupied by Penelope and 
Helena. A master-work of great merit is her late Majesty’s bedstead, which 
stands only about eight inches high from the floor, like that of which we 
read that ‘‘ Odysseus had cut from the trunk of an olive tree.” The four 
posters are adorned with smiling wood nymphs, and only a silken cover is 
thrown over the linen sheets and pillows. 

The frescoes in the Peristyle are remarkable for their nameless richness 
of colour. The subjects chosen are Apollo and Daphne, blind Homer 
reaching for his lyre, Theseus and Ariadne, and A2sop reading his fables to 
an entranced multitude—all these forming the foreground to land and sea- 
scapes of ancient Greece. 

The most valuable and chaste collection is formed by the marble statues, 
more than life-size, of the Muses with Apollo Musagetes at their head ; they 
are mostly works of the classic art, which were brought from Rome where 
they formerly were the property of Prince Borghese. Among _ these 
magnificent works of the sculptor’s chisel, there is one not strictly belonging 
to this classic company, viz., Canova’s “third” dancer, to which it is 
rumoured the lovely Princess Pauline Borghese, the favourite sister of 
Napoleon I., stood as model. 

Perhaps the chef d’euvre in the park is the statue of the “‘ Dying Achilleon” 
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by the Berlin sculptor, Ernest Herter, which gives its name to the palace. 
There is also a beautiful statue of Lord Byron which the Empress erected 
to the memory of that Anglo-Greek patriot. 

We rely upon the illustrations which we reproduce to give a more 
adequate idea of this ideal home of the “recluse of Gasturi,” as the 
sorrowful lady was generally called. 

To bring our memoir to a fitting conclusion, we will endeavour to 
summarize.the character of the Princess whose name is so much honoured, 
whose memory so much cherished, whose: death so much lamented, 
throughout Europe. Besides her singular passion for horseback riding and 
for mountain climbing, she was also very fond of swimming, and was very 
skilful and strong in that practice. She loved music, and was a good 
performer on the piano, a pupil of the late Abbé Liszt, and an excellent 
player of her much beloved instrument, the Alpine Zither. Since the state 
of her health had prevented her from riding, she had taken lessons in fencing, 
and was proficient and graceful in this exercise. 

During the first years of her life in Vienna, she offended the courtiers by 
her individuality which was not to be suppressed. Elizabeth would live her 
own life in her own way, and may be considered the pioneer amongst 
sovereigns of a freedom of life apart from her duties to the throne. She 
has never known fear, her coolness and presence of mind in danger having 
been well tested ; she was a splendid linguist, thoroughly cultured, an ardent 
lover of art and literature, intrepid, generous, noble in every sense of the 
word, and it seems particularly sad that such a woman should have fallen 
the victim to surely the most craven deed of the century. 
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BREAN DOWN AND BERROW FLATS. 
BY WALTER RAYMOND. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. ARTHUR ROUSE. 


N elevated peninsula extending a mile into the sea, and strikingly 

conspicuous from various parts of the surrounding country.” 

Thus the local guide-book seeks to recommend and extol the 

glories of Brean Down, a rocky promontory, with a level table- 

land of close, fine grass, that juts into the Bristol Channel to the north 
of Bridgwater Bay. 

It is not very tall, this neck of land with the little fort at the extreme 
end. The cliffs, for grandeur, bear no comparison with the steep heights of 
Devon further down the coast. And it is barren, carpeted on the top with 
turf, parched and brown under the summer sun, and sprinkled thick with 
purple-flowering thistles, between which grey rocks out-crop. Weather- 
washed and shallow of soil, it is bare even of the scantiest bush. Here a 
patch of heather, or there of bracken, shining in the light and golden- 
stemmed against mysterious shadows of itself, is the most it has to show. 
And yet the little, winding path, yellow with sand, that lured the Idler’s 
footsteps from the shore to the crown of the steep, did not invite iu vain. 

A miracle of earth and sky and water lies all around. 

A blue sea laps against the black boulders at the end of the point. But 
towards the west, for miles, a shallow tide comes summer-rippling over a 
broad waste of sand. There is no beach—just a ledge of shingle running 
away from the corner by the rock—no boats to break the smooth monotony 
of shore. Nothing but a row of stakes with shrimp nets waiting for an 
incoming flood, a gull or two, a flock of burrow-duck, and, perhaps, a pair ot 
sea-pies searching for food along the water's edge. 

Next to these level, tide-washed sands lies a long strip of dunes—a desert 
of bare hillocks raised by the wind, with the parish church of Berrow in a 
grave-yard square and turfed, standing like a green oasis in the midst. 
Then, a straight road—with straggling, white-washed houses on the side 
away from the sea—like a ruled line, cuts off the barren shore from a broad 
plain of pasture-growing moor studded, wide apart, with homesteads where 
there is a bit of rising ground. On the map of the landscape the eye has 
rested upon another realm—a richly-watered land of greenest grass and 
lazy herds, lying within sound of the sea. A silver river winds throughout, 
now gleaming in the light, then lost between the depths of its own banks, 





A Desert of bare hillocks 
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until, a mile inland, a little trading schooner lies upon the mud with leaning 
masts beside a strip of wall. Then a broad stream comes flowing to the 
sea below your feet, and, by the mouth of it, a little fleet of fishing: boats 
lies moored. 

The moorlands reach up to the Mendip range, and Mendip here slopes 
down towards the sea. All the bleak wildness of the lonely hills is far 
away, melted by distance into softest blue. Here there is copse and 
orchard, winding lane, and smiling village, and ancient Uphill church 
perched on a grassy knoll. Across the bay beyond lies pleasant Weston, 
sweetest of summer haunts, with its long line of houses shining in the sun, 
and mansions sheltering on the side of a steep, wood-crowned hill. Then 
is the cliff, and then blue sea again. 

Out in the channel stand two island rocks, much in appearance like 
Brean Down itself. On the tallest of them, called the Steep Holm, the 
British writer, Gildas, is said to have lived. The other is lower and fiat. 
But both loom round and high out of the sea, just as the knolls, such as 
Brent or Glastonbury, tower above the level plain, so marked a feature of 
the Somersetshire moors. 

Mid-sea, great ships pass to and fro. Some with white canvas gleaming 
in the light, and some leaving far behind them thin clouds of smoke to melt 
away upon the summer sky. There are small colliers, too, with dark- 
brown sails, that hug the shore and carry coal to some near harbour, or a 
little town within some river’s mouth. And far away, between the warm, 
grey haze of sky and a long, silver streak of distant sea, pale and delicate 
as fairyland, lie the green fields of Wales. 

There are few living things that catch the eye on Brean. The glory of 
the place lies all around. The wheat-ear, all the summer through, is there, 
of course; but, beautiful as he is with his buff-coloured waistcoat and the 
gleam of white close by his tail as he flies away, he is nothing for elegance 
of deportment and taking little ways to the rock-pipit that is sure to come 
if you lie still awhile upon the cliffs head. 

The rock-pipit is superior to fine clothes. She—I can only think of her 
as she, because of her liveliness and grace—looks down upon bright colours 
and dresses quietly in brown. But lo! How the feathers fit! She is 
slender and thin, and her neatness nothing can excel. She is about the 
same size and shape as the long variety of yellow canary when one sees a 
good specimen at a show. 

She pitches on a stone, shakes her long tail and chirps, then flies away 
again and lights elsewhere, but not far off. When the tide goes out she 
will be down upon the rocks, busy amongst the seaweed where she finds 
her food. Or you may see her along the soft, wet sand close to the water’s 
edge. She builds her nest in a tuft ot herbage on some ledge of the cliff 
looking over the sea, but above the dash of the wave. 

The pipits are plentiful ; but there is a bird on Brean which has become 
very rare, and, except in the solitude of some rock-bound coast, is now 
scarcely eyer to be seen. A pair of ravens have their home upon the cliff. 
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A good seven miles of sand. 


There are only two. There is no room here for more. They mate for life 
and nest about the same place, building a mansicn of sticks on an 
inaccessible shelf or in some hollow eaten out by frost and storm. In time 
gone by, men used to be let down by ropes to rob them of their eggs. 
But it took one of stout heart for that business. Not merely to hang in 
mid-air, with the sea below and the fierce birds wheeling close around his 
head, but because there was a superstition that the raven could bring ill-luck 
to any who did him harm. No matter how long mishap might loiter, it 
was sure to come at last to prove the prediction true. It was like daring 
the devil to go down over the cliff. But now-a-days the birds are left to 
breed in peace. The young fly off to find a new home further down the 
coast. Now and again, one may lose his way inland, to get shot by the 
gamekeeper before his intellect is thoroughly matured, but an old raven is 
too shy and wary to run into much harm. And a good thing, too. For the 
raven is a grand bird. And if you stand on the brow of the cliff, when, far 
below, the sea is smooth and green, and rocks and weed and strips of sand 
lie clear to view upon the bottom through the depth—then, if a raven 
chance to spread his wings, a full three-feet across, and slowly sail around 
with the bright sunlight shining on the glossy, purple-blue of his black 
back, it is a sight to see. 

The Berrow Flats run away from the base of Brean a good seven miles 
of sands. 

The belt of dunes that lies along the shore is worth a week of idle days, 
but it is wise to choose them wide apart. The seasons bring great changes 
even upon what seems to be a desert waste. In spring, when fields are 
pushing fresh and green, these holes and hillocks of wind-driven sand, pale- 
yellow in the sunlight and cold, brown-grey in the shade, put on a look 
more desolate because the earth grows gay. The place is lonesome enough 
to be the graveyard of a hidden crime. Now and again, on one of the 
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highest mounds, you come upon a row of half-a-dozen wooden crosses. 
They Jook as if they might have been raised to mark the burial place of all 
save one upon some expedition which has failed. But they are only the 
stakes upon which a shrimper hangs his net to dry. 

The whole place is honeycombed by tabbits, and thereby hangs a tale. 
Numbers of sheldrake, or burrow-duck as they are mostly called, come to 
breed within the holes. They make their nests far in, sometimes twelve or 
fifteen feet underground, and it is said they fly straight in to leave no track 
at the mouth of the hole they have occupied. I have not been lucky 
enough to watch one goin or come out. Footprints upon the sand there 
are in plenty, yet I could never find any mark to prove that a burrow had 
been appropriated. But then, the constant trampling of rabbits has 
generally beaten the sand hard. 

Towards the end of March, before the last gale has blown itself out, is 
the best time to observe this most beautiful variety of the duck tribe. 
Like ail birds, in the mating season they become less shy; and they cannot 
hear you far away if you creep towards them against the wind. Sometimes 
you can get quite close, but it is better to carry a glass. The cold gusts 
blow up the sand in clouds, but in the shelter of the hollows the air is quite 
warm. A plover rises, flapping his wings and wheeling overhead, as he 
utters his plaintive cry. By chance, a curlew drives whistling by upon the 
blast. Then, as you top one of the hills, you see the burrow-duck before 
you near the crest but just in the lew of another mound. You must lie 
down so that your head may peep unseen above the hill, and then you can 
observe their manners to your heart’s content. 

There are five or six together, a patch of brilliant colcur on the pale, 
buff-drab sand. They do not move far, just a foot this way or that, but 
without parting company. They are as grand as municipal councillors 
when they meet in their robes of office to discuss nothing and adjourn. 
Their beaks are red. Their heads and necks, a glossy green. They wear 
broad collars, white as snow; and on his breast each bears a band of 
chestnut, rich as sable fur. They will stay like this an hour as if nothing 
could disturb their peace of mind. Ah! they are happy, happy husbands 
whose wives are quite content to sit indoors. When you get up and show 
yourself they will rise at once. Then you will hear their strange, shrill 
whistle, for the burrow-duck does not “‘squacketty,” as the folk of Somerset 
say. 
The summer comes and everything is changed. By the middle of 
August, all the seven miles of waste that looked too poor to grow a leaf or 
blade, have burst into a universal glory of triumphal blaze. On the flat 
parts that, in winter, are wet marsh—in the hollows—along the hillocks, 
wherever the slope of the soft sand will let a root hold fast and live, the 
poverty of soil is hidden under a thriftless Juxury of golden flowers. The 
common ragwort reigns supreme. There are other colours to be sure—the 
thistle, purple, close beside your foot—but, in the main, all else is lost in 


this great sea of yellow. The people round about there call these plants 
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“the yallers,”” and know them by no other name. Then, as the petals fall, 
a redder hue spreads over everywhere. And thena gray. And then the 
air is full of down. The ragworts slowly die, and turn to brash, and serve 
at last to feed a winter fire. 

There is a bit of farming upon Berrow Flats, at this time of the year, 
which will strike you as strange. 

The day was sultry, when last I was there, with a hot, glaring sun above, 
and a great, black cloud, bright-edged, rising over the leaden sea. On the 
steep side of a mound where nothing grew, 4 man was digging till the sweat 
tan off his brow. Stranger than he who ploughed the sands, this one was 
planting too. He put in rushes, straight and true, and about a foot apart, 
until the bare slope looked like a garden of shallots. ‘’Tis to keep the 
sand vrom shiften an’ blowen about,” he said, as he stood upright and drew 
the back of his hand across his brow. ‘‘ Oh ay, they’ll grow. The tops o’ 
the bents ’ull die off, but they goes on a-moren underground.” By which 
he meant that the roots would spread and the rushes grow next spring. 

There fell a great drop of rain. It splashed against his spade. Then 
another. A distant warning rumbled far upon the sea. A short way off 
stood a small cottage with a cart shed standing hard by. There was but 
just time to run for a dry jacket, and then the storm came on apace. 

The cottage had a garden full of flowers. Out to the gate came an old 
woman, brown and wrinkled like a walnut shell, but active still. She 
looked wistfully up and down the road, shading her eyes with her shrivelled 
hand. The lightning flashed, and she went in again. But still, in spite of 
rain, she could not stay. She kept talking to herself. She was looking for 
John. Fearing for his rheumatics if he should be caught in the wet. 

At last an old man came down the road, bent and carrying a scythe. 
He had been across in a grass-ground, skimming thistles, he said. The old 
woman looked relieved. Then she turned round and saw me under the shed. 

‘* Please to walk in house out o’ the storm,” she said. 

The old man put away his scythe and sat down by the chimney. He 
was a genial old fellow, with a blue eye, watery but merry. He was in his 
shirt, with a belt around his waist, and his cord trowsers tied with string 
below the knee. And everywhere there was a cat. On the hearth, on the 
footstool, on his lap already. He turned a cat out of the chair when he 
asked me to sit down. 

** You keep a lot of cats,”’ I ventured to suggest. 

The old man smiled. ‘‘ Yes, too many,” he said. ‘ But there, the old 
cat do have ’em, an’ I can’t abear to put ’em out o’ the way. I don’t like 
to take life. No, I don’t ’—and he shook his old head by way of emphasis. 

“No,” he presently went on, holding out his finger towards me, “I can’t 
vind it in the heart o’ me to kill anything. I never don’t. Mid-be I do.cut out 
a hedgehog a-rolled up under a bush—but I do let un goo. Or mid-be snakes 
—vower or vive, along a south bank, a-zunaen theirzelves in the spring—I 
don’t never take a stick to em. Or mid-be a mouse a-running along a rut. 
I don’t never jump to trample un undervoot. ’Tis life, you zee. An’ life is swit. 
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An’I don’t believe that critchurs do do the harm that volk do think they do do.” 

So here was an unconscious poet loving all living things. A mind that, 

in clear simplicity, looked and saw and felt the brotherhood of all that 
.moves. And then, the domestic happiness that dwelt beneath this roof! 

The old woman came bustling forward. 

** Perhaps the gen’leman ’ud like some music, John.” 

There was an asperity in her tone, as if she thought that John was 
babbling and must be stopped. 

Music by all means—but what was it to be. 

In the corner by the window, but covered by a curtain, stood a small 
hand-organ, and hanging against the wall, a tambourine. 

In a minute they were ready. True, they wrangled a little about the 
tune. John was for a polka. The old woman set the spring at “ Home, 
sweet Home.” And though they performed both, neither artist was 
entirely satisfied. But with what a will they played! The old woman 
whirled the handle. He looked heavenward with his blue eye and thumped 
upon the tambourine. The thunder rattled overhead. The rain and hail 
beat upon the window-pane. The effect, though deafening, was sublime. 

They had been used of old to play at feasts and revels, so they told me. 

** But that’s all gone,” added the old man. ‘Ah! Volk have a-got 
more, now-a-days, but they be n’t so merry as they was. No, no.” And 
he regretfully shook his head. ‘* Not so vree an’ merry as they was.” 

Upon the mantelpiece was a quaint, old china dog. I asked if I might look. 

“ Ay, sure, take down anything you do like,” the old woman gave 
hospitable consent. Then she showed me bits of china on the top dresser 
shelf, a tea-pot and a little saucer with a painted shield. She was keen to 
learn their value and eagerly watched my face. In the innermost corner 
stood a small cup without a handle. As I took it up she seized me by the 
wrist. Her fingers were strong as iron and gripped like a claw. She glared 
into my eyes. I heard against the china the chink of coin, and gently put 
it down. Then she let go, but not a word was spoken at the time. 

When the storm was over she walked behind me to the gate. She 
picked me a sweet carnation whilst she was making up her mind to speak. 
Then, as I went, she whispered: “I be fo’ced to hide away a few coppers 
when I can. For John, there, he do like his glass. He can’t never zit 
content to know there’s a shilling in the house.” 

Poor John! 

The planter ot rushes was back at work before I passed, and stopped to 
ask where I had been to keep dry. 

He looked at me with interest. 

“Ah,” he chuckled, ‘ She’s a bad old witch, she is. She can put on 
spells, she can.” 

A hint that all such things are of the past only made him shake his head. 

** Tidden a-carr’ed on zo much now,” he said. ‘ That’s all.” 

He turned his head and gave an awesome glance at the distant cottage 
as if fearing to be overheard. 

Then he dug another hole. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.* 


WAS in terror lest I should make a fool of myself at the first sight of 


Douglas ; lest, on seeing his dear face after so many dreary months, 
I should burst into tears, or swoon, or otherwise disgrace my 
fortitude. 

And indeed it was all I could do to resist the inclination to throw 
myself weeping into his arms, and to shame him before all these people by 
crying aloud that I loved him whether he would have my love or no. 

Douglas bowed very gravely, however, and, though a flush of colour 
came and went over his pale face which wore the marks of much suffering, 
he betrayed no more emotion than this, nor did he approach to speak to 
me; oh! it was maddening. 

But speak with him I would, whether his stern righteousness would 
have it or no; and, by edging from this side to’ that, and conversing now 
with one acquaintance, now with another, I approached gradually close to 
him. 

“‘ Douglas,” I said, ‘has it come to this—that we may not even greet 
one another ?” 

He gave a great start and flushed, turning round instantly to my side. 

“Oh, God forbid!” he exclaimed, ‘with all my heart I greet you, 
Elsa.” 

“And I, you,” I faltered, ready to weep, “the time has been long, 
Douglas.” 

‘* Life itself is not very long, nor very happy,” he smiled ; “it is better 
to be like Her Majesty there !”’ 

* Copyright, 1898, by Fred Whishaw, in the United States «7 America. 
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**Oh, Douglas! ” I said, ‘‘ we are in God’s hands.” 

“‘T had always thought so,” he replied; “ but I am beginning to think 
that, when we came to this country, we fell, for my sins, into the devil’s.” 

“Are you angry with me, Douglas, are you angry with me, my only 
love?” I wailed. We had walked aside of the crowd, and I could speak 
now at my ease. My eyes were full of tears. 

“Oh, God forbid, poor child, we are both victims equally, but it is 
unseemly that you should speak to me of love.” 

“And to whom, if not to you?” I said; “‘ to whom, if not to my only 
love? Must I needs be a wife because I am married? I will be wife to 
no man but the man I love.” 

“Oh hush, my Elsa. God forgive me, but I must tell you once for all, 
and for the last time, that, wife or maid, I must ever love you. 
There, it is said, and so it must remain; but I will go no farther in sin; 
would you be another Catharine? We must not meet, Elsa.” 

**We shall meet; I will not bear it,” I said; ‘“‘ what have we done that 
Fate should ill-treat us thus? We can meet as we met of old, you were my 
betrothed, and my betrothed you are, and shall be to the very end!” 

** Hush, my poor girl, can a married woman be betrothed ?” 

“T shall pray for his death. When he is dead our life shall begin. In 
deceit he married me, but I hate him openly; as for love, he knows where 
my heart is and shall be.” 

“If he knows this, he will surely pick a quarrel with me!” said 
Douglas, flushing a little. 

“Ah, if he only would! but he will not, for he is a sheep. Let us pray 
that Heaven send him a better spirit ! ” 

Douglas smiled faintly and then sighed. 

** Ah, Elsa,” he said; ‘* would to God that I could see some honest way 
out of this slough of despair, but I cannot. Nevertheless, this meeting 
has done me infinite good. I feel my heart and my spirit awaken in your 
presence like plants in spring. Have you any hope?” 

“Oh, Douglas, my hope is my very existence!” I said. ‘‘I hope most 
strongly.” 

“Then I will hope also,” he replied, his eyes brightening. 

“We will meet,” I said, “‘ from time to time, to renew our hope.” 

“Too frequently we may not ” Douglas began, but I interrupted 
sharply : 

“As frequently as we please—are you afraid of my husband’s jealousy?” 

“IT am thinking, not of his feelings—for which I care nothing—but of 
your honour—for which I care much.” 

“And if he be jealous, what then ?” 

“If he be jealous without cause, and just cause he should never have, 
then “ 

*Well—then ?” 

“No, I will not finish,” said Douglas. 

** Nay, finish ! ” I insisted. 





He gave a great start. 
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“Well, then I shall thank God and kill him,” said Douglas, with eyes 
that glowed like two molten spheres of metal. 

And with this ended our first conversation, for at the moment Douglas was 
beckoned by His Highness, who kept him busy during the rest of the time 
that I was in attendance upon the Grand Duchess in this Hall of Death. 

The accession of the new Tsar came about without any of the upheavals 
that many expected. 

For a day or two before the death of Her Majesty, the Tsarevitch— 
agitated and uncertain—gave his wife little peace ; running to her for advice 
at every moment; abusing and threatening her with this breath, and 
beseeching her good counsel with that ; desiring to know what he must do 
as soon as the breath should be out of Her Majesty’s body ; how the oath 
should be administered, and to whom first—with many other points as to 
which he betrayed an absolute and most unprincely ignorance. 

Catharine, on the other hand, had well informed herself upon every 
point of procedure, and showed herself able and willing to inform and help 
her impotent consort at every turn. 

Knowing, as I did, that Her Highness harboured certain political 
intentions inconsistent with this generous conduct on her part, I was 
surprised to note her readiness to swamp herself in a good-natured 
acquiescence in the helpless demands of the Tsarevitch; but, on talking 
the matter over with Olga, I learned that it was absolutely necessary that 
Her Highness should make no false move at present, but rather lie low and 
await the developments which were bound to come. ‘‘ The new Tsar must 
establish his position first, of course,” said Olga; “‘ for his position as Tsar 
is the foundation upon which Her Highness must stand to prepare for 
fight. Do you suppose, foolish child, that the people would receive 
Catharine now, to the rejection of the Orthodox, the Legitimate, the 
Glorious Grandson of Peter the adorable? Believe me, our Catharine is 
far too wise to attempt anything so foolish as a scramble for the throne 
over Peter’s head.”’ 

** When, then, if not now ?” said I. 

** Let the Orthodox one reign a while, and let the people see what 
manner of Tsar this is that they have set up over them,” laughed Olga; 
‘every day of his reign will add thousands to our side, believe me !” 

** And what if he should divorce our mistress and crown Lizooshka ?” 
I said, at which Olga looked grave. 

“I think he will not dare,” she replied. ‘‘If there should be any fear of 
it, we shall know what to do; but, at any rate, this is not the time to make 
our move, or any sign of life; therefore, most foolish and most ignorant of 
little conspirators, keep your tongue carefully within those white cheeks of 
yours, which I should like to see redder. Does anything ail you that you 
have not your old colour and spirits ?”’ 

“IT should have thought that you would be the last that need ask that, 
Olga,” I sighed; ‘‘seeing that you have utterly ruined my happiness—of 
course with the best of motives.” 
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“Oh, come, come!” said Olga, “if that is all, the evil is soon mended. 
Douglas is back in town; I have seen him.” 

“ Douglas is lost to me. What have I to do with Douglas?” I said. 

“TI should think you might have a great deal to do with him if you 
liked, and if you still love him!” laughed Olga. ‘‘ When I look at Von 
Amberg, I repent that, when it was necessary to marry you to someone, 
we wedded you to a fool. You have never pretended to love Von 
Amberg, and { see now that you never will, for he is not the man to make 
you. Lord! I would myself as soon live with a sheep! but Douglas— 
she paused. 

“Well,” said I, flushing, “‘ go on; what of Douglas ?” 

“‘ The course is clear; Her Majesty has retired from the race !” 

“And what of my honour, and of his?” I said angrily. ‘‘ Are you the 
devil in disguise, Olga, that you speak to me thus ?” 

Olga made a grimace and left the room. At the door she turned. 

“‘T have always said you were a fool and an innocent,” she cried. ‘‘ Lord! 
anyone but a fool would see that such a marriage as yours is no marriage! ”’ 

“ Alas, it is marriage enough to ruin me,” I said, sighing. ‘“‘ Douglas 
understands what the rite of marriage means as well as I, Olga, though you 
seem to be ignorant. If I went to him, he would shut his door upon me.” 
Olga laughed outright. 

“What, is Douglas a fool, too?” she cried. ‘I should have thought 
the Germans were no more saints than we Russians, judging from our most 
scrupulous and highly moral Tsar and Tsaritsa—both Germans, mark you— 
but that you and Douglas provide a balance which spurns the beam on the 
side of the saints!” 

Olga’s light-hearted talk did not, however, blind me. Because evil 
stalked openly around me, must I not recognise it for evil ? 

I suppose that my husband—for so Von Amberg must be called, though 
all the world knew by this time that he was no more my husband than the 
stranger in the way—I suppose that Yon Amberg had watched my some- 
what prolonged conversation with Douglas on that first day of his return, 
and that he had become so fired with jealousy that he plucked up courage 
toapproach me on the subject ; for a day or two after, when we met at Her 
Highness’s—now Her Majesty’s—reception, he came up and spoke to me—a 
proceeding which was rare for the reason that I did not encourage him to 
address to me anything more than the most formal courtesies. 

“I have resolved to tell you,” he began, “ that intimacv with certain 
of your former friends would now be extremely inadvisable. We are nomin- 
ally married, and you bear my name.” 

“To what does all this tend?” I asked, haughtily ; ‘‘ to which of my 
friends do you refer, and why am I reminded that I bear your name ?” 

‘It is necessary to remind you of the fact because I have observed that 
Count von Doppelheim has returned, and that you conversed with him, 
using little restraint.” 

“Oh, I love the Count as I have always loved him and no other,” I said 
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‘“‘Am I not free to converse with whom I will?” Von Amberg winced. 

“‘T will have my honour remembered, and yours also,” he faltered. 

“* Yours must indeed be dear to you,’’ I said, “since you were so zealous 
for it when you married an unsuspecting girl by fraud. Take you care of 
your own honour, and I will see to mine !” 

*“*T will take care of both—my wife’s and my own,” he said. 

“ Indeed, I will not so far trouble you,” I said; ‘‘and, moreover, I would 
rather my honour were in safer hands, such as Douglas’s ; who knows, it 
may be that he better understands such a charge!” 

I turned my back on him and moved away, but he followed. 

“Elsa,” he said, “‘ you are cruel and unjust; in the end you will drive 
me mad.” 

“I care not whither I drive you,” I said, somewhat heartlessly, but | 
was furiously angry; “‘ so long as you come not near me!” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


His Majesty, the new Tsar, Peter III, began his reign most auspiciously, 
and, for the space of two days, or it may be three, was as popular a monarch 
as ever mounted the throne; he rode through the city distributing silver 
coins without stint to the poor ; he issued edicts improving the status of 
noble and peasant alike ; he emptied the prisons; he sent out pardon and 
liberty openhanded to such as had been banished to Siberia; he promised 
peace to the nation, where Elizabeth had bequeathed war; he was even 
kind and attentive to his wife. 

Nothing could have been more pleasing to the nation than this spectacle 
of a reformed man; a prince who had suddenly risen, in emergency, from 
the depths of a debased and useless life as Tsarevitch, to good promise and 
a bright beginning as reigning Tsar. But poor Peter soon fell off from his 
promising beginning, and, before many weeks were out, he had made 
innumerable enemies; had mortally offended the church and nobility ; and 
had besides, in more ways than one, made himself a laughing-stock to many 
of his friends, as well as a source of offence to others. 

To begin with the Army: scarcely had her late Majesty been dead a 
single week before the new Tsar must needs announce his intention to 
abolish the body-soldiers of the Empress, and to cut down and reform the 
three famous regiments of the guards, the Ismailofsky, the Preobrajensky, 
and the Semenofsky, in favour of his beloved Holsteiners, which regiment 
he desired to increase to the enormous bulk of eighteen thousand men. 

The Tsar began to carry out this intention by making intolerable the 
life of the guardsmen ; driving them frantic with new regulations as to dress 
and drill; causing the troops to wear uncomfortable and inconvenient 
uniforms cut according to the Prussian mode, after the same fashion as 
those of the Holstein regiments; and to drill and practise from morning till 
night after a manner totally unfamiliar to them—for, in good Elizabeth’s 
time, these warriors had been allowed to develop into an ornamental rather 
than a useful force. 
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All this greatly aggrieved and offended both officers and men ; and the 
Tsar did not improve matters when he commenced a system of personal 
inspections of the troops, during which all ranks, from the plain soldier of 
the line to the colonel in command, were browbeaten and bullied and 
publicly insulted by His Majesty if so much as a button were unburnished or 
the tail of a wig awry. 

As a result, every day and every hour, the names in the lists of the Orlofs 
and their friends—the lists of those who had vowed to serve the cause of 
the young Empress even unto death—swelled and increased. 

To add to the dissatisfaction of the Army, the Russian troops now in 
the field against Frederick of Prussia, and victorious all down the line, were 
suddenly recalled, and a ridiculous treaty signed—a treaty which could not 
have been less to the advantage of Russia if her troops had suffered the 
most disastrous defeat instead of—as was the case—having brought the 
great Frederick to his knees and the whole of Eastern Prussia practically 
within the power of the Tsar, to take or to leave! 

His Majesty gave a grand banquet in honour of this glorious Peace, a 
banquet to which I had the honour of receiving an invitation, and at which 
two notable things happened—the one, a speech from His Majesty, in the 
course of which he made the remark that, if Hcll itself were to declare war 
against his ‘“‘ Master,” the King of Prussia, he should be found ready to 
march against the devil in support of his beloved ally. 

This speech was received in solemn silence, broken only by the 
vociferous hochs of the Prussian ambassador, Holst, who, indeed, had every 
reason to be well pleased, since he had taken a great part in the drawing up 
of the treaty which was as much a triumph for his diplomacy as it was a 
lasting disgrace to the Tsar’s patriotism. 

The second important occurrence on this evening of the banquet was 
that, by command of the Tsar himself, Douglas gave me his arm to the 
supper room, where, in the course of conversation, I detailed for his amuse- 
ment the interview which I had endured with my “husband,” when 
Douglas was pleased to declare that I had answered him well, and that he 
had suffered no more at my hands than he deserved. Douglas was furious 
with Von Amberg. 

“‘ If you but speak the word,” he said, his eyes flashing and his colour 
rising, “I will tell him what I think of the man who, having duped a 
woman into marriage with him, takes upon himself to dictate to her the 
manner of her behaviour with othermen. Dear God in Heaven! would it be 
murder to kill such a hound as this ? ” 

But I was against the forcing of a quarrel, though fully determined to 
continue my intimacy with Douglas, since our relations were honourable and 
innocent, whether such intimacy were agreeable to Von Amberg or no. If 
he, for his part, chose to pick a quarrel on this account with Douglas, that 
would be different, and not an undesirable eventuality. For Douglas to 
pick the quarrel, and kill the man, would be too like murder. And in agree- 
ment with this determination, in which Douglas entirely concurred, we con- 
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versed freely and without show of embarrassment during the whole of this 
evening, quite regardless as to whether Van Amberg, who was present also, 
watched or ignored us. 

As for me, life had begun to offer me once more—though with a 
niggardly hand that witheld its best gifts, at least some compensation for 
the past year of utter wretchedness. At least, I had seen and spoken with 
Douglas ; I might not have him for my own, indeed—but a crust of bread 
is a boon to the famishing, and only to see him and to hear his voice 
was the deepest comfort te me, albeit somewhat of a trial to my long- 
suffering ! 

Von Amberg scowled at me afterwards as I passed close to him in the 
anteroom, but I seemed to see neither scowl nor scowler. 

But if the Tsar offended the Army, he assuredly offended no less the 
Clergy, and this—as it appeared to me-not sc much of fixed purpose as 
through sheer maladroitness and a careless disregard for the feelings of 
others. 

As for instance, having been invited by the High Clergy to inspect the 
famous church of Samson, built by his grandfather, Peter the Great, in 
remembrance of his great victory over Charles of Sweden at Pultova, the 
Tsar’s only response to the bishop’s proposai to hold a short service—as is 
usual on the occasion of the visit of the Tsar—was a laughing refusal, 
together with a rude request that his Reverence would spare him, both now 
and on future occasions, the idolatrous observances of the Russian Church. 
‘‘Go to my wife, if you desire to perform your rites,” he said. ‘‘ She likes 
them, or pretends to. As for me, 1 prefer the simplicity of the Lutheran 
service,” a saying which greatly offended and incensed the good bishop, as 
well it might. 

** A Russian priest in full Canonicals.” he said, on another occasion, ‘‘to 
a stranger, is like a bear in the wood to a frightened child, and, indeed, 
enough to startle anyone.” 

He laughed at the holy ikons, publicly asking the worshippers in the 
churches how they could be so foolish as to bow down to these things which 
were, he said, “‘ but carved images of wood or of metal.” All of which may 
have been true, but it is wiser to be silent than to blurt out the truth in the 
wrong time and place ! 

As a crowning insult to the clergy, the Tsar actually threatened to cut 
off their beards and their long hair, declaring that, when Peter the Great 
had ordained the wearing of clipped locks and shaven chins, he had 
accidentally forgotten to include the priests, but that it was now his 
intention to set this right, 

As for the Russian noblesse, the Tsar was no more considerate towards 
them than to the Army and the Clergy. One of his first acts, after his 
accession, was to send for his uncle, Prince George of Holstein, whom he 
placed upon a pedestal of honour high over the heads of the native grandees. 
Prince George was to be called ‘‘ Royal Highness” by all, and to rank next 
to the Tsar. Besides his uncle, the Tsar filled the palace with other 
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German friends and relatives, to whom were quickly given many lucrative 
posts much desired by Russians who had more right to them. 

In this way, what with sheer want of tact and his inherent recklessness 
in the treatment of his inferiors, the Tsar contrived, within a month or two 
of his. accession, to alienate many of those who had begun as his friends and 
well-wishers. Moreover, though during the first week or two of his enjoy- 
ment of the power, he had treated his wife with becoming consideration 
and even decent courtesy, he soon seemed to weary of this much grace, and 
not only fell off from his good beginning, but quickly proved that, if he had 
been an unscrupulous husband in the green tree, he would show himself 
even less amenable to the laws of decency and propriety in the dry. 

His mistress, the Vorontsova, was now displayed publicly everywhere, 
without shame and without scruple, while Catherine remained absolutely 
ignored by the Tsar, who neither visited her nor inquired after her well- 
being, nor took her into account in any kind of way in his daily duties and 
pleasures. 

The Empress had her own entourage, however, and had long since 
learned to do well enough without the attentions and favour of her imperial 
spouse. 

Indeed, his neglect of her and his conduct, both towards his consort and 
towards all with whom he had dealings, far from really injuring the 
Empress, were the cause to my mistress of the greatest joy and thankfulness ; 
because Her Majesty knew very well indeed that,by his behaviour, the Tsar 
was—so to express it—filling her hand with trumps which she would play 
out at the proper moment. 

So that this poor, neglected Empress—as the people believed her— 
sitting in solitary grief, and perhaps in actual daily fear of her husband’s 
violence, was in reality watching the foolishness of the Emperor with joy 
and deep satisfaction; knowing that, however active she might be in her 
own cause, she could never further it better than did the Tsar by his present 
course of unprincely conduct. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Considering the present behaviour of His Majesty the Tsar, I was not in 
the least surprised when Douglas told me, at our next meeting, that his 
position under existing circumstances was more than a trouble to him and 
caused him serious grief. 

‘Oh Douglas,” I said; ‘‘ you will not depart and leave me—the Tsar 
I mean !—for the love of God tell me that there are reasons which will 
suffice to keep you here.” 

Douglas smiled sadly. 

“Two at least,” he said, “and either would suffice to keep me even 
though my position were ten times more insupportable. One is that I am 
seriously anxious for the welfare of my master, and must be continually 
near him, for no man can afford to make new enemies daily, even a Tsar.” 
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Douglas paused. Then he continued : “as for that other reason, you may 
guess it, but I will not put it into words.” 

“* My love, I know it,” I said. 

“No, no, Elsa—you must not speak so—” he began, but I stopped him, 
half laughing and half crying— 

“ Nay, but I will,” I sobbed—* my love, and my love. and my love— 
there! What care I ? do you not love me as I love you ? come—speak!”’ 

“I do love you, God knows, and God will, I trust, forgive—” he said, 
and I thought he was about to take me in his arms, but he restrained him- 
self— and now,” he continued, “since we have begun to talk in this 
fashion, farewell my Elsa, for we must continue no longer!” and, without 
waiting to be further tempted, my Douglas moved away from me to con- 
verse with others, and, for the rest of the evening, scarcely looked at or 
smiled at me. 

That night, I lay and wept and cursed at the evil destiny that had 
separated us two; and I thought how hard, how terribly hard, is God’s 
way, and how easy and pleasant is the devil’s. 

My mistress, the Empress, was most kind and affectionate to me 
throughout this period, and once she spoke to me of Douglas and of the 
events which had led me into my present wretched position. 

“IT am not hard-hearted, Elsa,” she said, ‘‘and that which I did, I did 
with sorrow and regret; do you believe this?” 

“Oh Madam!” I said, “regret and sorrow are ever the handmaidens 
of wrong-doing ; yet how little they soothe the wronged !”’ 

‘“‘ And yet it appears that you, though wronged, require but little com- 
forting !”’ 

‘“ How so, Madam ?” I asked, surprised. 

“‘ Douglas—that rock of fidelity—still stands firm. It is not too late for 
happiness.” 

**It is too early, Madam,” I said. 

Catharine laughed and pinched my cheek. 

“It seems to me, she said, ‘‘that the guilty are made happier in this 
world than the innocent, and the knaves than the fools. Who gains by the 
foolishness of Douglas and yourself? Such a marriage as yours is no—”’ 

Here, to my relief, Orlof entered, unannounced—after his usual manner 
—and I was enabled to escape. My own heart was tempter enough for me 
at this time without the need of Her Majesty to do Satan’s work. 

In the month of May, the Court removed to Peterhof. That is to say, 
the Tsar inhabited nominally that beautiful residence with his wife, but, as 
a matter of fact, Catharine remained at Peterhof with her suite, while. Peter 
lived at his favourite Oranienbaum, Douglas and his usual entourage being, 
of course, in attendance. 

And so Douglas and I rarely met, though it did happen that, from time 
to time, Her Majesty most considerately sent me, upon some invented plea, 
to the Court of the Tsar, and we were able to steal an hour or two of 
consolation in each other’s society. 
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It was on such an occasion that I met Douglas, one summer afternoon, in 
the grounds of the Oranienbaum palace and walked and talked with him, 
when, of a sudden, there stepped out from a side walk and confronted us— 
Von Amberg. He did not look at Douglas, but I saw at a glance that the 
man was beside himself with passion, though it was obvious that he must 
have been so, or he could not have gathered sufficient determination and 
spirit to act as he now did. 

He seized my arm somewhat roughly, pinching the flesh unpleasantly, so 
that I winced with the pain. 

“Come,” he said ; “‘ enough of this—I will not have my name put up to 
Jidicule and dishonour.” 

“Let go, sir,” I said, trying to shake his hand away; “‘ how dare you 
hold me’? ” 

‘“* Nay—I will see that you come with me,” said Von Amberg, furiously, 
pulling at me. 

‘* For shame, sir,” said Douglas, in a choked voice that I scarcely 
recognised. 

Von Amberg turned upon him—the lamb upon the lion—‘‘ Shame! ” he 
stuttered ; ‘‘ Who speaks of shame? Let those who speak of shame see to 
their own shamelessness ! ” 

“Let go, Von Amberg,” I cried, laughing hysterically, ‘‘ you will want 
your sword arm !” 

“*God be my witness, the insult was not from my part!” said Douglas, 
drawing his sword ; and Von Amberg was obliged to let me go in order to 
draw his own. 

‘God is your witness, Douglas, and I, too, am witness!” I cried—“ let 
the best man win! ”’ 

““Go away, Elsa,” said Douglas, “ this is no place for you!” 

But I would not budge ; this man had shown me no pity, was it my fault 
that I could feel none for him, but only a savage joy that he had at last 
brought punishment upon his own head? Moreover, he had insulted my 
Douglas, and my heart was full to the brim with fury. 

Then the fight began. 

Von Amberg showed surprising skill. I learned afterwards that he had 
diligently practised for many months, taking lessons from the best mditre 
@armes then in Russia, a Frenchman Le Gros, who had undoubtedly made 
a better swordsman of him than I should have thought possible. 

Douglas, too, was surprised, and, I think, pleased to find that the man 
could defend himself and even attack with skill. 

Nevertheless, Douglas did not vigorously push forward the fight, being 
desirous, as it seemed, to take the measure of his antagonist before pro- 
ceeding to extremities. 

Once Douglas slipped and barely recovered his footing in time to defend 
his breast from an ugly thrust from Von Amberg, who gave him no law, but 
pursued instantly the advantage thus given him by the accident. 

I uttered a cry of fear, my heart sick with dread. Von Amberg heard it 
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and grew furious; Douglas heard it alsoand laughed grimly as he recovered 
himself. 

His antagonist now tried to force the battle, imagining that Douglas 
was spent or tiring; but, to his surprise, he found that this was far 
from being the case. On the contrary, Douglas now began to fight in 
earnest, and to the most ignorant it was obvious that Von Amberg’s skill 
was to his opponent’s as the gentle summer breeze to the fierce whirlwind. 

For Douglas pressed my feeble husband backward step by step, awaiting 
and watching his opportunity ; Von Amberg defended skilfully, but I expected 
every moment to see my true lover give him the point and me my freedom. 
Indeed, I had shut my eyes, unwilling to witness the actual death-thrust, 
when, suddenly, a voice at my elbow caused me to start round, and both 
combatants to lower their swords at the instant. It was the Tsar. 

“‘ Very pretty—very pretty—” he said, frowning rather angrily. ‘‘ Put 
up your sword, von Doppelheim; I will not have my Holsteiners demean 
themselves with these tavern-brawling Preobrajensky.” 

‘“‘T have an account to settle, your Majesty !”’ protested Douglas. 

“I tell you I will not have it,” said the Tsar—‘‘ come, put up your 
sword ; and as for you, Mr. Preobrajensky, go back to your brawling 


Orlofs and the rest of the noisy crew ; what do you here ?” 
“May not a man 


protect: his wife from 
dishonour ? " said Von 
Amberg. 

““Tut—a man may 
employ his time better 
in many ways—let the 
wives take care of 
themselves! Ah, I 
see,” he continued, 
recognising Von Am- 
berg, ‘‘you are the 
man who, with the 
Empress, played that 
pretty trick upon our 
charming Elschen 
here; Gott in Himmel ! 
I wish I had let you 
finish, Douglas; go 
away, you, sir, and. 
settle your wig—it is 
shamefully awry.” 

Von Amberg shot 
a furious glance at 
Douglas and ‘another 

Gent tn 6S Gp Ses at me, but departed. 
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“Your Majesty had better have left us,” said Douglas, “‘ both for my 
sake and for your own.” 

“And why mine?” asked the Tsar, making a face at me after his 
manner, as though he would say—“ now listen to the foolish answer this 
man will make me.” 

“You have made another enemy;” said Douglas, “‘ and, moreover, 
your speech concerning Holsteiners and Preobrajenskys may, if repeated, 
make you not one enemy, but a thousand!” The Tsar put out his tongue, 
and pulled another grimace— 

“‘ What care I for enemies?” he said ; “‘the Tsar’s arm is the longest. 
So you would have killed this man to please little Elschen,”’ he ended, 
laughing; “truly a pretty pair of lovers, that cannot be lovers in peace 
without killing off the husband—Lord! Elschen, what should I do if my 
splendid tiger-cat had desired her friends to put me out of the way each 
time that she deigned to favour one with her regard!” 

Douglas flushed. ‘‘ With your Majesty’s permission,” he said, ‘ I will 
escort Elsa to the palace.” And, turning his back upon the Tsar, who 
made his usual comical grimace at me as we went, he guided me towards the 
castle. 

It is to be supposed that his Majesty was not content with the indignity 
which he had already imposed upon poor Von Amberg; for, a day or two 
after this, finding him on parade with some item of his uniform imperfect, 
he sent him off the field in charge of a sergeant to be taught, as he said, to 
dress himself, thus completing the edifice of Amberg’s discontent and 
hatred towards himself. 

As for Douglas and me, we had no words to say to one another that 
afternoon, after parting with the Tsar. For what, after all, could we say? 

Was I to tell Douglas that I deplored with all my heart the escape of 
my husband from a bloody death? Was Douglas to repeat that, if he had 
had his will, he would have swept this deceiver from our path, this obstacle 
to the happiness of two lives which he had blighted by his heartless 
trickery ; that he would gladly have laid him dead at the feet of the woman 
he had deceived ? 

Yet all this, I am sure, we felt in our inmost souls, together with a 
gnawing sense of grievance that Destiny had, as it were, snatched the cup of 
happiness once again from our very lips! 

We went in silence and in silence we parted, our hearts too full for 
words. But Douglas took me in his arms and kissed me—the first time for 
more than a long year; though, when I lingered and would have had him 
embrace me a second time, he waved me from him and retired from the 
room, leaving me to find my own way out of the palace and to my carriage. 

A “ Rock of fidelity,” indeed, was my man ; faithful to principle and to 
duty, faithful to the strictest conception of honour; faithful to the one love 
of his life; a hard man and a true man—a man in ten thousand! 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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FAMOUS RACING STABLES. 
A DAY AT KINGSCLERE. 


ie 


along roads thick with merciless dust. John, the coachman,—I 
call him John—delighted in the drive, and with the broad- 
shouldered mare raising no objection, we sped along merrily. It 
speaks well for English scenery, the dozen miles which separate Basingstoke 
from Kingsclere, and, probably, there are few small areas which encompass 
richer foliage. Parks abound, and wooded dales with refreshing streams 
meet the inquiring eye. The song of the lark, the cry of the pee-wit, and 
the dull cawing of the rook, are welcome sounds to the stifled Londoner, 
and small wonder they sing their loudest note to him who appreciates. 
Theirs was the only sound, and, for some reason, all mankind was asleep. 
Up one hill and down another, and you would pass carts laden with 
stones; these were drawn by sage and stately quadrupeds whose sleepy 
Jehus puffed foul tobacco smoke over the side of their transport. Pigs 
grunted, while they inhaled the summer air and snorted loudly in their 
sloth; a cyclist also lay asleep. You then wondered whether John 
Wellington Wells, of ‘‘ Sorcerer” fame was at work. 
At last a vehicle slid comfortably by, and some sign of energy was 
apparent ; the drayman was cracking his whip and the yokel was singing 
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[T: sun was high in the blue heavens—and hot also—as we raced 
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his morning song. Down the hill we crashed, and, passing speedily the 
sprays of a tired water-cart and through another small hamlet, we raced 
up one more slope and there, in the dim distance, Kingsclere lay. The 


houses, cottages perhaps, some old, some new, were at once picturesque, 
and the rich herbage, which was everywhere prominent, gave the place a 
luxuriant appearance. The little residences rose one above the other, 
and it was easy to distinguish the ancient and modern styles of the 
builders’ handiwork. The prefix of Kingsclere suggests that kings were 
probably associated with it, and from the early Saxon period this is found 
to be correct. King Alfred’s name is on the list, and the early Plantagenet 
princes sought sport there. King John especially marked it as an hunting 
ground, and, in those days, forest-land was plentiful and out of it strayed 
the wolf, the red deer, the wild cat, and an host of other animals. 
Charles I., during the civil war, came straight upon Kingsclere, and, it 
is related, he spent the night only a mile from there. The village is even 
now unique: the railway companies have spared it. The old church 
towers aloft with its time-honoured graveyard, in which lies John Wells, 
Sir Joseph Hawley’s favourite jockey; George Manning, the trainer; and 
Russell, the blacksmith, whose forge has produced the shoes of all the 
Kingsclere racers. Immediately opposite the church you can hear the 
ringing of the hammer and anvil. 

A short distance beyond the village was Park House, the home and 
mansion of Mr. John Porter, and once within the gates, the magnificence 
of the flower beds made you for the moment tremble. Only a momentary 
spasm, because a hasty ring at the bell and a polite request to walk in—they 
didn’t know whether you were a detective or not—shortly brought you into 
the presence of the master of Kingsclere. So this was John Porter, kindly 
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John Porter, who, it is said, once marked a lady’s card at Goodwood and 
only one selection won, and that was a ‘walk over.’ This was the man, 
then,. whose name was world-famous, and, as the trainer of Ormonde, 
had become a household word, and who, to-day, stands out the most 
prominent, the most honest, and the most respected of his profession. 
Of medium height—some say Mr. Porter is short — and! quite erect, 
he bears his years, some sixty odd, with an elasticity creditable to 
many a younger man. With whiskers slightly tinged with red, and hair 
becoming to his age, a smile at once genial and full of kindness, it is a 
physiognomy which would fortell—if you believe in such things—success 
in any path of life. 

All this cat-like observance took place in the study of Park House, and, 
while mine host begged leave to write some letters, I sat me down and 
immediately began to take in thevariouscurios. I had hardly done so;when 
I began to examine my chair, as I had no doubt Foreign Potentates, English 
Dukes and Barons, had sat there and would sit there again. A delightful 
room is the study; books and oil colours were plentiful, and, through 
the bow window, stretching far away, lay the country beyond. As twelve 
miles of woodland had been satisfactorily traversed that morning, attention 
was directed from the country to the different turf mementoes within. 


Immediately at- 
tractive was an 
oil colour of St. 
Blaise in the 
company of 
H.R.H. Prince 
of Wales, Lord 
Alington, Sir F. 
Johnstone, and 
mine host. St. 
Blaise, to the 
younger genera- 
tion let it be 
told, won the 
Derby in 1883, 
after a_ terrible 
struggle with 
Highland Chief. 
Some folk at the 
time differed 
from the judge’s 
opinion, but, as 
he could see and 
they couldn’t, 
there was no al- 
ternative but to Mr. John Porter 
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give out as the 
winner the horse 
which arrived 
first past the 
post. It was the 
old case of de- 
ceptive angles, 
and thege are 
people who to 
this day declare 
St. Blaise was 
beaten. Close 
by the door 
hangs a head- 
piece in oils of 
La Fléche who, 
after desperate 
bidding between 
Baron de Hirsch and the Duke of Portland, became the property of the 
Baron at the enormous price of 5,500 guineas. This was the extreme 
ever paid for a yearling. And what a good yearling! The bravest 
little mare that ever paced a race-course and the largest winner. 
Over £31,000 did she earn, and that, too, by gallant work. She won the 
One_ Thousand, the Oaks, the St. Leger, and she lost the Derby. A 
mistake, and a sad one, too. Barrett rode her, and at Tattenham Corner 
was caught napping by Sir Hugo. The mare appeared to know what had 
happened and crashed along after the outsider. Another hundred yards 
and she would have won, but the winning-post came too soon ; and every 
wire was soon set working to proclaim her defeat. 

Myriads of knick-knacks flooded the study and the eye could not rest 
from investigating. It was not long, however, before Mr. Porter jumped 
up and declared his letters were finished and his willingness to shew me 
his possessions, house, stables, horses, any mortal thing I liked, which 
was just what I wanted. 

Immediately adjoining the house is the first court-yard or front-yard, 
which, in its gravelly neatness, made you wonder whether a tennis 
tournament was about to take place. Surrounding this yard were stalls and 
boxes innumerable, and in each compartment was a lad and a horse 
The one could not be without the other any more than the existence of 
a school-boy without his master—though, perhaps, in the latter case, there 
is not the same bond of sympathy. 

As you looked down this long passage you were in the presence of 
many an old friend, and it was pleasing to see St. Bris, an ex-winner 
of the Czsarewitch, slowly munching his corn; while, not far off, was 
Labrador, the hero of some great struggles in the past, and, probably, 
of some more in the future. Some stalls to the right boasted of such racers 


A corner of the Stables. 
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as Winsome Charteris, Orphah, and Crowborough, and, in close proximity, 
Lowood and Princess Mary. The next to attract were Flying Fox and 
Mark For’ard, a couple of two-year-olds already famous. The first named 
is the hope of the stable for next year’s Epsom Derby. Others followed 
for admiration, such as Collar, Wolfe’s Hope, Scimitar, and Sark, and 
into a loose box you peered, and there was Batt, lazily reclining. This 
colt is the most prominent three-year-old the stable can boast of. He 
has won races, the most lucrative being the Twentieth Great Foal 
Stakes, and to backers the odds were ludicrous, 6 to 1 om being laid. 
Batt was second in this year’s Blue Riband, and five furlongs from home 
the yellow jacket of the Duke of Westminster looked like being first past 
the post. But there was an “if” in the case which took the shape of 
Jeddah. Otherwise Mornington Cannon and his horse would have got a 
great reception. As it was, Jeddah, in his great rush for victory, made 
his owner famous in every quarter of civilization. The rank outsider had 
won the race at the remunerative odds of 100 to 1. We bade Batt fare- 
well and lingered over a large brown colt, an un-named brother of 
Common, and in the distance were some two-year-olds which had not 
yet been “ out.” 

You gazed at these beautiful creatures, and you wondered why vulgar 
crowds were ever allowed to shout in their presence. As you saw them 
leisurely feeding and apparently taking their life’s worries without 
a thought, you still wondered whether the race-course, with its starting 
posts and winning posts, had for them any substance of grim reality. Yes, 
there they stood, shaking their pretty heads and cocking one ear; feeding 
at the fodder in their majestic grandeur, while through their delicately- 
chiselled frames the rich thoroughbred blood flowed fast. No weaver, 


however good 
the silk, could 
weave a coat like 
theirs; no mod- 
eller could repro- 
duce what nature 
in them has made 
so uniform. 

The sight- 
seeing of the 
front yard was 
over and my fa- 
miliar friends I 
regretfully left. | 
Close on this. | 
came the middle 
yard, of precisely 
the same archi- 
tecture, with still Winner of the Cesarewitch Stakes, 1836. 
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The stabie boys. 


more innumerable loose boxes and stalls, many of which contained 
unnamed two-year-olds. Across this space are various rooms, such as 
cleaning, washing, and drying rooms; immediately approximate are the 
quarters of the head lads, and of some forty to fifty stable boys. Up a 
steep — very steep — flight of white-washed steps the dormitories are 
approached, and two large rooms with rows of beds cause some surprise. 
These rooms are worth noting, they are much better built than those of 
school or barrack ; they are very spacious. The ceilings are lofty, and every- 
thing is asclean and as orderly as—well, as it is possible to be. They are cool 
in summer and cozy in winter, and it is quite worth while being a lad at 
Kingsclere—you can jeer at other lads. If your father beats you and you 
want a fresh father, go to Kingsclere as a stable boy; you will find Mr. 
Porter an excellent substitute. When you have been there a month you 
will show yourself to him, looking perfectly content, and your content will 
develop itself into gratitude in this manner—your appearance will display 
healthiness, that is all the gratitude the trainer wants. Here and there a 
stripling, pale and green, can be seen; he is a new hand. Come again 
six weeks later, you would see the same lad with another body. At Kings- 
clere the air is good, the food is good, the training is good, and the chest 
develops, the lungs strengthen, the mind worries not and the father 
that beat you is a dream of the past—a bad dream. Lavatories, bath 
rooms, recreation rooms, are all for the special benefit of the stable hands, 
and in the museum is a piano where “sing-songs” are indulged in. This 
museum glitters with gold and-glass. The shoes of famous racers are gilded 
over and preserved in glass cases. One case there is specially valuable. In this 
case are six shoes—Derby winner’s shoes—Blue Gown, Shotover, St. Blaise, 
Ormonde, Sainfoin, and Common—let it be added that there is room for 
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further add- 
itions. Hung 
up across the 
room, as me- 
mentoes of the 
great past, were 
some old colours 
of the Duke of 
Westminster 
and Sir Joseph 
Hawley, one of 
whom has long 
since joined the 
majority. Many 
old memories 
have now been 
aroused, and : 
truths, which to the present generation appear mythical, develop them- 
selves very fully, as the interesting details make themselves known. 
Standing there, you at once appreciate the faded glories of Blue Gown, 
Porter’s first Derby winner, a horse whose merits its trainer was unable 
to define, and you stare in wonderment, lest the shadow of Ormonde 
should suddenly cross the seas and beg to race again. Ormonde, at his 
best, was as Napoleon at his best, great and overpowering ; Ormonde, at 
his worst, was unlike the great Emperor, he was never beaten. 

We were now outside the stables and within the grounds of Park House, 
through these we strolled lazily in that hot September sun. Close by was 
the foundation of a new dining hall, in which seventy hungry mouths were 
to collect, and one cook was to use all her skill in catering. She must be 
possessed of immense resource and of rare muscular strength, for, as John 
Porter said, ‘‘ she cooks for Park House and she cooks for all the stable 
hands,” and added, laconically, ‘‘ she must be always cooking.” 

It was now lunch time and mine host forbade me to go, so I became 
obedient ; but before he got inside the house, a man, quite a rough-looking 
fellow approached us, and whispered in the trainer’s ear, “I’ve got 
‘em.” I did not bother even to be curious, beyond thinking a couple of 
ferrets were probably scratching each other outside. The next thing I heard 
was an order to bring them along. This was followed by the rough-looking 
man making a long, low, cunning whistle, which had hardly died away ere 
two very innocent looking lads appeared. With brilliant imagination I 
guessed these boys—these very small boys—were brought up on approval to 
join the merry throng of the stable lads within. I knew this, because they 
looked like racing boys, a breed, I believe, distinct from all others. The 
tall boy weighed 6st. 5, and the short boy, 5st. 6. It was 6st. 5 who was the 
best rider, at least, sowe were told. ‘‘’Im ride? Yer should jest see ’im ride, 
my eye!” quoth the very rough-looking man. Mr. Porter then asked 5st. 6 


Shoes of Derby Winners trained at Kingsclere. 
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if he was an equestrian, which was smartly answered in the negative. They 
were led away to present themselves to the head lad who was to investigate 
their value. 

Perhaps one, or both of these lads, will make the world cry Archer the 
second : perhaps not. 

We wended our way in the direction of cold joints and roasted fowl. As 


no wide-spread interest can be excited by the description of that hospitable } 


table, let the great and historical dining room have its share. Pictures, 
portraits, and silver trophies of all kinds fill the four walls, and away in the 
far corner is a tiny oil colour of the Duke of Westminster. At right 
angles, the ducal owner gazes at Ormonde, in the “ paint,” the animal, in 
the flesh, being “‘ at large” in far-off California. Below this mighty mover 
is a silver salver, from Lord Russell of Killowen (then Sir Charles) to 
John Porter. A sideboard is conspicucus for the mounted hoof of Blue 
Gown. 

As you step across the passage, a dazzling light greets you. The streak 
comes straight from the drawing-room, and the reason is due to the prizes 
within. Once there, right and left, back and front, you stand and look and 
try to take it all in, which is foolish, because it is impossible. 
Engravings of the Prince and Princess of Wales figure prominently, and 
in equal conspicuity is the Duke of Cambridge poised up. Every 
ornament is a work of art, and each treasure is a trophy. There is little 
room for superfluities, and the square inches of wall paper have long since 
been appropriated. Pictures upon pictures crowd on each other ; water 
colours, oil colours, and engravings press against each other for more room. 
Chairs, tables, photos, and photograph frames are all artistically arranged, 
and each one highly valued. 

Their donors, 
moreover, range 
from princes of 
the blood to 
the honest 
yokel. A sub- 
ject of pride is 
the autograph 
book, a glance 
at which will at 
once show the 
world-wide at- 
traction Kings- 
clere has made 
for itself. Poets, 
authors, and 
playwrights; 
aristocrats, 
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millionaires have all signed—actors and cricketers too. 


Kingsclere 


On the road to Kingsclere. 


be insured and preserved in glass. 
The sun was now moving apace, and the last stages of my visit were 
Well-kept lawns, orchid houses, and vineries succeeded 


fast approaching. 
each other in 
prodigal lux- 
uriance; birds of 
rare plumage 
darted in and 
out of their well- 
wooded prisons, 
and a cat of some 
seventeen sum- 
mers was resting 
a few paces in 
sight of a hearty 
meal. The le- 
gend runs that no 
one has ever seen 
this animal feed- 
ing, yet she lives 
and the nourish- 
ment disappears. 
Strange are the 





The late Fred Archer, 
The greatest of Kingsclere Jockeys. 





This book should 


ways of cats. 
Still we walked 
on, up the vill- 
age road, a pass- 
ing glimpse of 
the “rabbit 
hole,” on to the 
well-known 
Downs, and then 
a view of Park 
House in its 
entirety. As we 
looked and 
talked, we shook 
hands to part, 
Mr. Porter to his 
houses, and I to 
the station of 
Overton. A few 
paces forward, 
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and down a steep chalk slope and I was alone. 
and the forge were lost to view, and then I turned the corner. 


Inch by inch the church 
Park 


House and its inmates, Kingsclere and its village, were disappearing in the 
haze; another step and they had vanished out of sight. 
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(“* Bejant”’ is the Northern equivalent for ‘‘ Freshman.’’) 


I seed a man in a scarlet coat with a collar o’ velveteen ; 
’E was savin” ’is ball from the Swilcan burn, and I ‘sez to him, 
“Oo are you?” 


A S I was standin’ down on the Links, longside o’ the ladies’ green, 


Sez ’e, I’m a Bejant, a ’Varsity Bejant—Worker and Waster too! 

Now ’is work begins by Gawd knows when, an’ ’is work is 
never through ; 

’E. wears a trencher instead of a cap, with a tassel of 
brilliant blue: 

’E’s-a kind of a giddy porifligate—Worker an’ Waster too! 





An’ after I. met ’im all over the Links, maltreatin’ the 
bloomin’ whins, 

Subtractin’ the turf from the ’eather ’ole, an’ addin’ unto ’is sins ; 

‘E drives with a mashie instead of a club, in a style which ’e sez is new, 

An’ ’e swears like a Bejant, a "Varsity Bejant—Worker and Waster too! 

For there isn’t a shot in the ’ole of Golf the beggar don’t know nor do, 

’E sends ’is ball from the bunker. sand like the skip of a Kangaroo ; 

’E’s a sort of a ’owlin’ miraculouse—Worker an’ Waster too! 
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We've chaffed ’em in college, we've kicked ’em in quad, and drank with We’ 


’em in amids’, 

When they called us the scum of Divinity, an’ we called ’em the nursery 
kids. 

But when we was out on the path o’ war, a-raisin’ o” 
Timbuctoo, 

We sang with the Bejants, the ’Varsity Bejants— 
Worker an’ Waster too ! 

They smoke for themselves and they swear for them- 
selves, for they ’avent much more to do. 





And most of ’em feeds in the Common Hall, when Nov 
the clocks are ringin’ two. 
Ho! they aren’t no Epicuriates—Worker and Waster 
too ! Tha 
An’ 


You may say we are fond of an evenin’ out and a 
shout in the open air ; 

We ought to know better than paintin’ the town on the night o’ the 
Autumn fair. 

But once in a while we deserves of a smile and a lark in the public view, 

The same as the Bejants, the ’Varsity Bejants—Worker an’ Waster too! 

’E comes from the country the same as us, tho’ it’s us that ’ave up and 
grew. 

But at breakin’ up a symposium ’e’s better nor me an’ you. 

‘E aint no silent Sarcorphagus—Worker an’ Waster too! 





To take your chance in a footer *aaul with ’ackin’ 
all around, 

Is nothing so bad when a drink’s at ’and and the 
whistle a-goin’ to sound. 

But to stand and be still to an afternoon's drill is a 
fair hard brick to hew, 

An’ they done it, the Bejants, the ’Varsity Bejants 
—Worker and Waster too ! 

The beggars were ’listed before they knowed, they 
was younger nor me and you, 

Or they might have thought twice of the long 
parades which now they ’ave got to do. 

But its all very fine for their discipline—Worker an’ 

Waster too! 
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ink withig We're most of us idjits, we're ’arf of us weeds, and the rest are as cheap 


as can be, 


Yet once in a way we can take a Degree (which 
I ’opes it will ’appen to me), 

But it makes you think more o’ the life you 
ha’ led, and the things that you used to 
do, 

When you think o’ the Bejants, the ’Varsity 
Bejants— Worker 
and Waster too! 

Now there isn’t no room for to say ye don’t A 
know, they ’ave showed you that both is ZX 


nursery 








true, 

That whether it’s study, or whether it’s play, 
the ’Varsity’s work is to do. 

An’ they done it, the Bejants, the ’Varsity 
Bejants—Worker ’an Waster too! 





CORONA. 














Surine of the Black Prince, at Canterbury. 





MONUMENTS: THEN AND NOW 


OMEONE has said that monuments are as much the memorials of 
those who make them as of those for whom they are made. The 
truth of this remark must receive fresh emphasis in the Idler’s mind 
every time that, in the course of holiday wanderings. he finds himself 

inspecting the interior of a great cathedral or abbey church. Equally 
with the great name engraved upon it, each shrine or temb is a historical 
document preserving significant record of the art, the faith, the character, 
and the times of those who erected it; a monument to those who made 
it as well as to those for whom it was made. 

And, as the priceless inheritances of the past which we possess were the 
outcome of a combination of conditions that we can never hope to restore, 
so, with the passing of these conditions, has passed away the possibility 
of emulating the achievements of those who lived in them. For, in the 
ages of Faith, when the life and character of the. nation were centred in the 
Church, it so happened that the great orders of architecture were living, 
vital forces; that great architects and craftsmen flourished, possessed of 
genius to create memorials of their times that will be the admiration of all 
times. Perhaps their times inspired them; for who can say precisely what is 
the underlying connection between faith and art? Though who that has 
examined the inheritances of the mediaeval ages can doubt that a connection 
exists ? 

It is not, of course, that man has ceased to be a “ memorialising 
animal.” The instinct that makes us try to perpetuate the memory of those 
gone from us in as enduring a form as possible is a pre-historic one, and 
doubtless remains as strongly implanted as ever. We still make plenty 
of monuments, only their character has changed. And the unfortunate 
part is that it remains just as true of these as of the mediaeval 
shrines—that they are memorials both of those who make them and of 
those for whom they are made—records of their taste, their skill, their 
sense of the appropriate, of their faith and sincerity. If the Idler wishes 
to realise the contrast between the ancient and the modern ideals of a shrine 
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to commemorate the mighty dead, there is no place at once so accessible 
and so representative as Westminster Abbey. There, he will find the 
largest, and I suppose best, collection of modern monuments that can be 
found anywhere. Let him spend half an hour or so upon the contribution: 
which the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have added to the national 
Valhalla. Let him meditate upon the artistic incongruity and worthlessnes: 
of so much—nearly all—of it, the rows of bald-headed busts upon brackets, 
nightmares like the gigantic statue of Watt and many more; let him 
contemplate the often poor artistry and undeniably execrable taste of the 
‘‘ subject sculpture ” in which the Abbey is so rich—André being hanged ; 
Tom Thynne being murdered in a coach ; General Woolfe on the Heights of 
Abraham ; Ships at sea in action, and so on, which Roubiliac, Bird, Read, 
Rysbrack, Wilton, Chantrey, and a dozen others have so plentifully bestowed 
upon the old walls or 
scattered up and down 
the naves. Let him 
not forget at the same 
time that, to make 
room for this_ trash, 
the exquisite diaper 
work, the early arcad- 
ing, and nearly all 
that remained of the 
Crusaders’ Shields 
had to be cut away. 
Especially let him not 
come away until he 
has well examined the 
monuments to Ad- 
miral Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel and Sir Isaac 
Newton—they are 
epitomes of the 
modern art of monu- 
ment making—monu- 
mental failure in both 
senses of the word. 
One feels a little sorry 
for those who have 
taken such elaborate 
pains to make per- 
manent memorials to 
their ignorance of the 
limits of their art, 
their, insincerity, their 
want of any sense of 
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The Percy Shrine, York Minster. 


the ludicrous, or ot any reverential instinct to tell them what befits a 
sacred fane. Nobody is supposed to be obliged to give himself away; 
yet these men have wilfully and needlessly courted the emphatic 
contempt and condemnation of posterity. Two hundred years hence, the 
historian of the art of the nineteenth century might be able to dismiss A 
or B with some tepid remark of this kind :—‘‘ A sculptor of some vogue in 
his day, possessed of respectable ability, and, evidently, from the record of 
his output, of considerable industry.”—And, under this decent veil, the 
poor man’s memory would have rested in peace. 

As it is, every time during the ages that the monuments of Westminster 
Abbey are considered, or the great man mentioned whose monument A or 
B may have created, the wretched artist will have to be dragged from his 
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grave to receive the castigation he has brought upon himself. The 
needlessness of it all! Why will people be so foolish? Remember old 
Samuel Pepys. Until we got hold of his diary, practically all we knew 
about him was that he was a respectable person, possessed of tastes for 
music and the Arts, who held a snug Government position; that, by assiduity 
in the duties of his office, he obtained promotion and grew rich, and ended 
his days in dignified retirement after faithful public service. It is he who 
has pilloried himself for ever as a mean-spirited little toady whose private 
moral character will not bear inspection ; an habitual breaker of the seventh 
commandment, and an essential cad ingrain! 

Of modern monuments, it would not be fair to convey the impression 
that there are none that are dignified in conception, reverential in treat- 
ments, artistically beautiful and harmonious, and generally admirable and 
praiseworthy. Amongst these should certainly be named Alfred Stevens’ 
Wellington Memorial in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the memorial, by Alfred 
Gilbert, erected some years ago to Henry Fawcett in Westminster Abbey. 
There are others that 
space does not permit to 
be referred to, and, 
broadly speaking, the out- 
look is a more hopeful one 
than it has been, perhaps, 
for three hundred years. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse 
assigns the rise of the 
‘‘New” Sculpture to the 
date 1879, and it undoubt- 
edly synchronises_ with, 
and forms part of, the 
renaissance of Enish 
Decorative Art, which is 
a source of legitimate 
pride to all who are in- 
terested in Art in this 
country. It is not too 
much to say that one may 
look with confidence to 
the school that has burst 
the bonds of classicism 
and boldly introduced the 
picturesque into the art 
of Sculpture, to create 
whatever is required of it 
in a manner worthy even 
of the great traditions of 
It is pleasant 























The Shrine of William of Wykeham, Winchester. the past. 
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to believe that the long list of horrors and absurdities that have accumu- 
lated on the nation’s hands during the last two or three centuries, 
may now be ruled off and marked ‘ closed.” 

Mr. W. J. Loftie has drawn attention to the curious fact that though, 
since Queen Elizabeth died in 1603, twelve sovereigns—or, counting Mary 
II. and Oliver Cromwell, fourteen—have sat on the throne, yet no 
monument was ever erected to any single one of them, nor even so much 
as a line of inscription carved. It was Dean Stanley who affixed their 
names as nearly as possible over the place where each one was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Viewed in the light of the probability as to what the 
monuments would have been, if executed during the bad time that one 
hopes has now happily ended, it is impossible to regard this remarkable 
omission as other than a most signal and crowning mercy. The Abbey is 
bad enough as it is, but fancy what it would be if there were twelve, not to 
say fourteen, more monuments, more prominent and more imposing (as one 
would expect for royal personages) than those we already have, to represent 
the lowest depths to which Memorial Sculpture has ever sunk in this 
country! The imagination reels before the very thought ! 

Of the sepulchres represented in the illustrations accompanying this 
article, the only one that is comparatively modern is that of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, which stands on the north side of the Beauchamp Chapel, 
in St. Mary’s Church, Warwick. The monument has been thus described :-— 
“So far as the mere details of the material may be taken for worth, the 
the monument is rich enough, but the’ style of it, the combinations of it, 
are beauty run to seed. There is abundance of detail, but each part is 
irrelevant of the other: plenty of ambition, but an ambition divided against 
itself. Under a canopy, supported by Corinthian pillars, lie the figures of 
the Earl and his third Countess; and, around them, gibbering out of 
harmony till the crack of doom, are foolish obelisks, and unnecessary arches, 
and finical ornament, and unimpressive statuettes. It is well described by 
Mr. Markland as rather representing a mountain of confectionery than a 
solemn, sepulchral memorial.” 

As the tomb in which lie buried the dark secrets of Elizabeth’s favourite 
—the mystery of Amy Robsart, to say nothing of his own sudden end—the 
monument will always be of interest to readers of Scott’s ‘‘ Kenilworth,” 
but, from the artistic point of view, it marks the period when the decadence 
of English shrine-building had already set in strongly. 

The Percy Shrine, in York Minster, founded and endowed for the benefit 
of the souls of Lord Henry de Percy’s family, belongs to the richest Per- 
pendicular architectural period, abundant yet harmonious in detail, and 
wonderfully effective in its beauty. The Shrine of St. Alban—who, by the 
way, was beheaded about 303 A.D.—is remarkable from the fact that it has 
been re-constructed by piecing together upwards of 2,000 fragments, 
Whether it ever sheltered any of the Saint’s remains is very improbable, 
as the first Benedictine Abbey of St. Alban was not founded until nearly 
five hundred years after the Saint’s death. _It is in the plain Early English 
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Th2 Shrine of Bishop Hatfield Durham. 


style, not without a solemn grandeur of its own. The ancient gallery of 
wood behind it was used by the monks who kept watch over the shrine, 
which, before the Dissolution, was exceedingly rich in valuables of all 
kinds. 

The shrines of William of Wykeham, at Winchester, and Bishop Hatfield, 
at Durham, were, in both cases, built by those they commemorate. William 
of Wykeham, the great architect-Bishop of the fourteenth century, who, if 
he did not invent the Perpendicular style of architecture, at least established 
it, saved the Gothic in England from the degeneracy it underwent abroad. 
He finished this magnificent chantry in the year 1404, and, dying, was 
buried in it, on the spot where, as a boy, he used to worship the Virgin. 
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Bishop Hatfield, Lord Chancellor of England, died in London in 1381. As 
will be seen from the illustration, the tomb has been built beneath the 
Bishop’s throne. The effigy is a superb piece of work in alabaster, and the 
Bishop is represented in full episcopal robes. It has been well said that 
“as a piece of fourteenth-century decorative work, the ensemb/e—pillar, 
throne with its numerous and delicate outlines, and tomb—is most har- 
monious, and worthy of the splendid cathedral that contains it.” 

No one who has visited Canterbury Cathedral could fail to be struck 
with the simple dignity of the Shrine of Edward the Black Prince. The 
tomb itself is of grey marble, and the effigy—of copper—very beautifully 
designed and modelled, represents the brave and chivalrous prince clad in 
knightly armour. Space does not permit of a detailed description, but it is 
impossible not to be impressed with the immense artistic gain in grandeur 
and effect that has resulted from the restraint and simplicity of its con- 
struction. 

































































































































































































































































BY G. S. STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON. 


MOSS. 


impression that they value mere wealth, as such. That would bea cruel 

slander. Of course, for the beautiful life they lead—a life of which it 

is my ambition in some sort to convey the atmosphere to you—wealth 
is necessary. But they would be the first of all people to disclaim the 
vulgarity which cares for mere money when it is not united with refinement. 
I have heard them speak with disdain of people, far richer than themselves, 
who lack refinement; people who are not really nice at all, and know 
nobody. Even for worldly success, as Russell once pointed out to me, 
*‘ It’s not enough for a man to be rich, he must have tact as well.” Con- 
sequently, as I have said, they contemn even the very rich when their 
riches procure them nothing but vulgar pleasures. 

A striking application of this admirable principle was afforded by the 
case of a man called Moss. Moss was of very humble origin and of no 
literary education. He had left England, I believe, in the capacity of 
assistant to the cook on board the steamer in which he sailed. He had 
made a large fortune in Australia: in the beginning, I have heard, by 
opening a small eating-house in the vicinity of some newly-discovered mines; 
then by importing thither champagne, of his own manufacture, in enormous 
quantities ; and, finally, by the acquisition of mines and the formation of 
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numerous companies. At the time of this relation, he was newly returned 
to his native country; as illiterate and, I should think, even more vulgar 
than when he left it, but immensely rich and in a position to confer favours 
on people by giving them early information about his companies. For 
example (I explain for fear you may be ignorant of these matters), if Moss 
were to inform you that, by applying at once, you might acquire shares in a 
new company, and you did so, you were quite certain to make a large profit 
by selling them when he informed you that their price was at its highest ; 
a brief period after which they would decline in value very considerably. 
I say that Moss was in a position to confer these favours. Iam bound to 
add that he very seldom conferred them, preferring to make all the money 
himself, and that he not infrequently failed to give the selling-out order 
until the shares had gone down with arush. Well, Russell met this Moss 
man in the City, and formed a sort of acquaintance with him ; he invited 
him to dine at his club—at the inferior of his two clubs—and at Grosvenor 
Place, and shortly afterwards, when the Bantocks were on the point of 
leaving town for their country house (it was at the end of the season), he 
suggested that Moss should be asked down for a few days. 

Immediately, the true refinement of the Bantocks appeared. Mrs. 
Bantock said emphatically that Moss was a vulgar little man and quite 
impossible. Mr. Bantock and Russell at once agreed with her. And this, 
in spite of the fact.that Moss had at least four millions of money ! 
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But, of course, it is one thing to be conscious of a man’s vulgarity, and 
quite another to refuse to invite him to your house. Russell adduced many 
arguments why Mrs. Bantock should not refuse. He believed that Moss 
might be induced to grant the Bantocks some facilities in the way of 
investments and some profitable business in connection with the Bank, 
and therefore, he said, they should be grateful to the fellow—even in 
advance. It would be a kindly action to invite Moss to the country at 
once, because, being so lately arrived in England, he knew almost nobody 
outside the City, whereas he was not likely (such is the sordid condition 
of English society) to remain in that condition for long. It was therefore 
essential, if they wished to be really kind to him, to ask him at once, before 
he was taken up by other people. The invitation would certainly please 
him ; he had never been in a country house, at least since his early youth, 
when he held a subordinate post in the stables of one, and, even then, he 
never penetrated beyond the kitchen. This little sally on Russell’s part 
amused us all very much, but his serious arguments convinced his parents 
of the wisdom—the kindness, rather—of his suggestion. Mrs. Bantock 
consented to ask Mr. Moss to the country. ‘“‘ There’s one mercy,” she said ; 
“the man hasn’t a wife.” But she went on to lament the divorce of wealth 
from refinement. ‘‘There ought to be a law,” she said, “‘ against people 
like that having money at all!’ Russell, however, was more tolerant, and 
remarked that Moss was not such a very bad fellow after all. ‘‘ We can’t 
all be gentlemen,” he added, generously ; ‘‘ Moss is quite a good-natured 
little man.” Indeed, when it had been decided to invite him, it was 
generally agreed that Moss had redeeming qualities and it seemed almost as 
though the Bantocks wished to excuse their kindness towards him: but that, 
surely, called for no justification. 

I am bound to say that Cousin Charlotte seized on this little point 
(when she heard of the invitation) and distorted the Bantock’s motives with 
a perversity I thought almost disgusting, and which, I am sure, she cannot 
have meant seriously. ‘‘ Oh, what’s the use,” she said, brutally, ‘‘ of pre- 
tending you like him? You know you think him an objectionable little 
beast, and you only ask him to get what you can out of him.” ‘‘ How can 
you say such things, Charlotte ?’’ Mrs. Bantock interposed, justly offended. 
*“Oh, I don’t blame you,” Cousin Charlotte went on; *‘ everybody does it. 
It’s very clever of you to be first in the field and choose your time. In a 
few weeks, he won’t think anything of you ; he’ll know a lot of people with 
fat titles, and won’t look at you then. Why, even I could be of more use 
to him than you. Don’t be alarmed; I won't try to cut you out. Yes; 
it’s very clever of you. But you ought to make sure of the quids pro quo”*— 
she condescended to this vulgar joke !—‘‘ Have you got an agreement in 
black and white ?’’ (Ofcourse nobody answered this coarse question.) ‘‘ You 
should have. He’s sure to do you out of it, if he can. It’s all a matter of 
business ; everybody does this sort of thing, now-a-days—more’s the pity. I 
don’t blame you, my dear Flora; only don’t, for Heaven’s sake, talk cant 
about liking the little brute.’ I think Cousin Charlotte’s comments were 
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almost the worst part of 
the trial caused by Moss, 
but he himself was a 
dreadful infliction. 

I travelled down with 
him from Charing Cross. 
Our cabs drew up at the 
same moment. He was 
a little, fat, oily man with 
beady eyes and a mon- 
strous nose; about forty 
years old. He seemed to 
have been lunching well, 
and was jovial in manner. 
“Come along,” he said; 
“my man’ll get the 
tickets. You don’t mind 
travelling first?’’ I 
wondered if he would 
present me with my Not the kind of stories one: likes-to hear. 
ticket, but, when I ten- 
dered the money to him, he accepted it without demur. His conversation 
‘* Let’s see,” was one of his remarks, 





on the journey was not agreeable. 
“you write things, don’t you? What do you call it—author, aren't 
you?” I did not notice in him, by the way—as, indeed, I have 
never noticed in anybody—that awe of literary people with which 
the illiterate are sometimes credited in books. I replied that I was an 
author, in a sort of way. ‘“Isn’t much in it, is there?” he asked. 
I did not quite understand what he meant, but I answered that it was 
a matter of opinion. “I mean, you don’t get much out of it, do 
you?” he continued. ‘‘ For example, how much a year do you suppose 
you make?” The sum was so trifling, that it seemed almost indecent 
to mention it to a millionaire. However, I told him. ‘ My stars!” 
he said; ‘why, a barman in Gamboolie makes more than that. Why 
on earth don’t you chuck it?” I replied feebly that I liked it, and 
he gave me a look of undisguised contempt. During the rest of the 
journey our conversation was fitful and limited. 

But Moss’s spirits, depressed by his temporary association with one so 
poor as myself, yevived when he saw Russell at the station. They greeted 
one another with great cordiality. Soon, however, Russell needed all his 
self-control to support Moss’s garrulity and frankness, and there was a 
moment when I thought it would give way. We passed a pretty country girl, 
and Moss leaned out of the carriage to inspect her at greater advantage. 
“That’s a nice piece,” he said;—by the way, I make no attempt to 


reproduce the peculiar offensiveness of his accent and mispronunciation— 
“I’m sure I don’t know,” Russell 


‘‘one of your village belles, eh?” 
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answered, shortly. ‘Get out! You know all right; you’re a judge,” the 
dreadful man rejoined and gave a loathsome wink. Russell bit his lip, but 
restrained himself admirably. I confess that when we reached the house 
Moss was more subdued. I think he really had some feeling of proper awe 
for Mrs. Bantock. Even during dinner he was tolerably silent and respectful 
in his manner toward her and Mr. Bantock, and I really began to like him 
better. 

His demoralization began with the arrival of Cousin Charlotte the next 
day. My feeling that something painful would happen did not deceive me. 
I heard her talking to Mrs. Bantock before dinner, Moss not having 
appeared. ‘‘The man’s bored to death,” said Cousin Charlotte. ‘ You 
must contrive toa muse him somehow, or he won’t doanything. I saw him 
yawn to himse't five times at tea-time.’’ ‘I’m really so relieved,”’ Mrs. 
Bantock said, ‘‘ he’s so much quieter than I expected—much more subdued 
than he was in London.” ‘ My dear creature,” returned Cousin Charlotte 
—fancy calling Mrs. Bantock a creature !—‘‘I tell you he’s simply bored. 
I don’t suppose he’s a bit impressed by your grand manner and all that, and 
when he gets among people who play practical jokes with him, he’ll hate 
the idea of you. If he were enjoying himself, he’d make a noise. I shall 
draw him out.” 

Dinner that night was terrible. The Bantocks had carefully abstained 
from referring to Moss’s past, especially the early part of it; Mrs. Bantock 
had said she supposed that Australia was very interesting, but that had been 
the only reference to the topic; the conversation had been about nice and 
interesting people in England whom Moss ought to know, but, since he 
did not know them at the time, his share had been small. Cousin 
Charlotte changed that excellent state of things altogether. She at once 
began to question Moss about his early days in Gamboolie and the social 
habits of the miners. By rapid degrees, Moss became garrulous and even 
confidential. Cousin Charlotte put him quite at his ease by laughing and 
asking questions in an interested manner, and, under her encouragement, 
Moss grew louder and louder, and more and more detailed. It was most 
distressing. I do not deny that Moss’s stories were interesting; on the 
contrary, there was much human character in them, and his racy manner of 
relating them was not unamusing. But they were not at all the kind of 
stories that one likes to hear at the Bantocks’; they were altogether out of 
place. 

But never for a moment did the Bantocks relax their beautiful concep- 
tion of hospitality. I could see that neither Mrs. Bantock nor Russell cared 
for Moss’sstories, which, indeed, were absolutely unrefined, and when he was 
not looking at them, they seemed weary and even disgusted; as soon, however, 
as he looked at them, they smiled brightly and leaned forward with interest. 
Mr. Bantock, as usual, said very little, but his accustomed smile of 
benevolence never failed. Moss went on and on. Some of his stories were 
really coarse, and, sometimes, I perceived, with a momentary horror, that he 
was on the verge of a word for which there could be no excuse; however, 
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he always saved himself in that respect. ‘‘ I know what’s due to ladies,” he 
said afterwards, with unconscious irony. My fear that he might, at any 
moment, go too far was a strain on me, and several times I endeavoured to 
change the conversation, when, to my surprise, not only Cousin Charlotte, 
but Mrs. Bantock refused to notice me; it was, no doubt, another instance 
of her kindly tolerance of Moss. Indeed, so far d.d she go in this direction 
that I heard her say to Cousin Charlotte, outsid. the door; ‘‘ My dear 
Charlotte, I’m very much obliged to you!” She even thanked her 
persecutor ! ; 

Cousin Charlotte departed two days later, but Moss stayed for a week. 
I thought, when she left, that he would resume his more fitting demeanour. 
But Moss, having got his head as it were, kept it. He rattled away, 
cutting jokes, and going so far as to chaff Mr. Bantock, who bore it 
smilingly, though he did not reply. In fact, nobody could ever think of 
anything appropriate to say to him exccnt Tom, and Tom, I am sorry to 
say, descended to his level and returned him joke for joke. He professed 
to like Moss, but he treated him without any respect, whereas the others 
were always carefully polite to him. Tom called Moss “ Ikey,” which, I 
am told, is a sportive variant of Isaac, Moss’s Christian name. Oddly 
enough, Tom was the only member of the Bantock family for whom Moss 
has subsequently professed any regard. He has asked Tom to dinner 
several times. 

But to the other Bantocks he has shown an extraordinary, almost 
a wicked, ingratitude. It is true that he enabled Mr. Bantock and 
Russell to make a few thousand pounds in connection with a Company, and 
that he sent Mrs. Bantock a small nugget of gold. But that was a very 
small return—his opportunities considered—for their kindness and _ hospi- 
tality. Virtue is its own reward, but one does expect (as Mrs. Bantock said 
to me in confidence) some little gratitude from people. Moss has been 
associating with people who have titles and so forth—as Russell says, one 
hardly knows which to despise the most, Moss’s snobbishness or their 
sordid encouragement of him—and he has completely dropped the Bantocks. 
It is an absurd phrase to use of Moss, but it expresses the fact. Neverthe- 
less, the Bantocks speak of him with very little bitterness. Mrs. Bantock 
sometimes refers with much humour to the trial of having him in the house, 
and Russell says it is foolish to be kind to cads like Moss. That is all. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





IN THE MATTER OF ALFRED DREYFUS. 


BY C. A. HEALY. 


ROM the year 1895 up to the present, France has been the prey of 
one of the most terrible agitations which ever threatened the security 
of a nation. In addition to the torrents of lies which have been 
vomited into the columns of L’Intransigeant and La Libre Parole, 

it has given an opportunity for many newspapers to attest their double- 
leaded superiority, and their ignorance of the true workings of the Dreyfus 
case. When the average Frenchman condescends to notice the snarling 
comments of foreign critics, it is but to say, with Voltairian savagery, that 
if France loves to wash her dirty linen in public, in other countries they 
don’t wash it at all. 

After all is said and done, the honour of France is untouched, and if 
Frenchmen have been deceived by the shameful cligue which has ruled 
the military administration, they have recognised that evidence given by 
an Esterhazy, a Henry, a Du Paty de Clam—or a “‘ Veiled Lady ”’—is not 
exactly as strong as Holy Writ, and they now admit that, to say the least, 
the case against Alfred Dreyfus is open to the very gravest doubts. 

But the knaves and fools, who have dominated the country since 1895, 
are not confined to the military offices in the rue St. Dominique. The 
Boulevard des Italiens, the Chamber of Deputies, and the rue Montmartre, 
have each given their quota. Undoubtedly, of the gang of men who have 
shrieked from the beginning that Dreyfus was a damnable traitor and 
Esterhazy a shining saint, Edouard Drumont is the most culpable. It is 
he who raised the passions of the mob to white heat; who called into 
being madmen, ready to rob and slay at a moment’s notice, so long as 
the victims were of the seed of Abraham; and who sustained the most 
gigantic piece of folly committed throughout this tragic affair—Cavaignac’s 
declaration that Dreyfus’s guilt was proved by the suicide of Colonel 
Henry. 

I remember seeing, some time ago, a cartoon by Léandre—the great 
caricaturist who has taken up the pencil of André Gill—depicting M. 
Drumont as an ogre feeding on a cannibalistic diet of Jews. The red, 
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inflamed eyes, the beard, scarlet with Jewish blood, the cavernous mouth, 
gaping to swallow yet another victim, were so cleverly drawn that the 
mind was distracted from the repulsiveness of the subject. But it is a 
true keynote to the character of the editor of La Libre Parole. 

As a devout Catholic, M. Drumont must writhe when he remembers 
that the Infallible Church, which began with Christ and Peter, and has 
fascinated the minds of men up to the present, was constructed by Jews 
—this race which deals in old clothes and new ideas—and he must suffer 
all the torments of Dante’s Inferno when he thinks that the Creator, in 
His beneficent wisdom, has thought fit to honour the Jews by making 
them His Chosen People. 

And yet, I retract. M. Drumont is neither a knave nor a fool; he is 
something more dangerous—a fanatic. He answers to Byron’s fine 
description of those whose breath is agitation, and their life a storm on 
which they ride, to sink at last! Thanks to the wild outbursts of La Libre 
Parole, blood flowed in the streets of Algiers, Jews were plundered, and, 
in some cases, murdered, and if there was not a new St. Bartholomew for 
the Jewish race in France, it was certainly not the fault of Edouard 
Drumont. One day in March last, as I was passing along the rue de 
Rivoli, I saw a window smashed, and heard the ominous cry, “‘ Death to 
the Jews!” at a spot scarcely one hundred yards away from the place 
at which was given the signal for the terrible massacre of the unfortunate 
Huguenots. But the miscreant, who shouted M. Drumont’s war-cry, found 
no one to assist him, and some of his fanaticism must have evaporated 
that evening in the cold, grey twilight of a prison-cell. 

A certain type of ecclesiastic has warmly seconded the efforts of the 
editor of La Libre Parole. Inaconversation with Dr. Max Nordau, some 
time ago, that eminent writer informed me that it was only the ill-educated 
French clergy who had displayed a spirit of intolerance during the Dreyfus 
affair. ‘‘ The great orders,” said Dr. Nordau, “‘ such as the Dominicans, 
the Benedictines, the Franciscans, ard the higher clergy, have always dis- 
countenanced the violence of La Croix the 
Catholic daily paper. But les petits semin- 
atristes, who have not had the same educa- 
tion, are violent, illogical, and intolerant. 

In most cases, they are the sons of peasants, 
and they have inherited all the prejudices of 
the soil. They have not scrupled to issue 
the violent report that no Jewish Passover is 
complete without the sacrifice of a Christian 
child. They write all manner of calumnies 
in La Croix, which fall into the hands of 
readers as bigoted, violent, and foolish as 
the writers who purvey for them. I have 
been charged with saying that the Catholic 
Church in France was organising another St. Sanieteies 
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Bartholomew for the Jews. This statement 
is a base calumny. Although I believe 
that certain of the lower clergy are stimulat- 
ing the violent agitation against the Jewish 
race, I know that the Pope has discounten- 
anced it, and the Archbishops and Bishops 
of France are ably supporting him.” 

But certain of the Jesuits, who are ever 
dreaming of the day when the white banner 
of the Bourbons shall float above the Elysée, 
have countenanced M. Drumont. M. Odelin, 
who was the Administrator of the Jesuit 
establishments in Paris from 1882 to 18go, 
was also Chairman of the Board of Directors which governed La Libre 
Parole. It is no uncommon thing to see an ecclesiastic in the officers 
of this virulent journal which, ultra-Catholic, has joined hands with the 
atheism of L’Intransigeant to ruin Alfred Dreyfus. 

Ever since the Cour de Cassation has been seized of the revision, La Libre 
Parole has shamelessly attacked this, the highest Court in France. M. 
Manau is accused of having deserted his daughter and left her to starve. 
M. Loew, the venerable President of the Court, is a Jew ready to sell his 
country; and, although everyone knows that M. Loew is a Huguenot, 
Drumont never alludes to him but as “the Jewish creature of William II., 
who is eager to betray France.” 

I wish to say little of Henry Rochefort. Personally, I have a respect 
for him as the only hero in French politics—if I except Flourens—during 
the reign of Napoleon the little. But he has allowed himself to be deceived 
by the ruffians on the Etat-Major who plotted the destruction of Dreyfus. 
“I know that this wretched Jew is guilty,” he said to me the day he came 
out of prison, in February last, ‘‘ the proofs of his guilt have been shown to me.” 
Unfortunately, the suicide of Henry, the cashiering of Du Paty, Marquis of 
Clam, and the flight of Esterhazy, have taught him nothing, and the columns 
of L’ Intransigeant still ring with violent denunciations of those who protested, 
months ago, that Henry was a forger, Du Paty, criminally negligent, and 
Esterhazy, a traitor. Rochefort, at one time, was nothing if not logical. 
To-day, he practically argues that Dreyfus is guilty because the Jews were 
concerned in the Panama affair. One of the most regrettable features of the 
Dreyfus case is the manner in which Rochefort has allowed himself to be 
gulled by the friends of Gallifet, whose wholesale murders at the time of 
the Commune shocked all Europe. If anyone had said to Rochefort, in 
1871, ‘‘ The day will come when you will stand side by side with this man’s 
friends!” he would have indignantly repudiated such a possibility. 

It will not be out of place if I give in this article some idea of the inner 
workings of the French Ministry of War. The War Office is divided into 
three sections, or bureaux. The first section is, undoubtedly, the most 
important. All dispatches addressed to the War Office are opened here ; 
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it prepares the confidential reports on military matters which go before the 
Minister of War and the President ; it deals with applications for audience 
with the Minister and the chief officers of the Etat-Major; but its most 
important feature is docketing and arranging the confidential reports sent 
by the military attachés in Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Rome, London, 
and New York, as well as those sent by unofficial spies. One feature of the 
espionnage system organised by the French War Office, after the disaster of 
1870, was the calling into being of foreign agents whose enquiries were 
made easier by the fact that they were not. Frenchmen. For instance, a 
Luxembourgeois, named Pierre Mindorff, has been, for the last three years, 
one of the most active military spies in French employ. He was, in the 
beginning, the agent of a man named Janssens, who directed, from Brussels, 
a service of information with reference to the mobilization of German troops, 
but, in 1885, he was discovered. As he was on Belgian territory he could 
not be punished; one of his tools, who had avowed his treason, invited 
Janssens to Germany to discuss the plan of German mobilization on the 
French frontier. The French spy fell into the trap, was arrested, and 
condemned to eight years’ imprisonment in a fortress. But the German 
Etat-Major was, as yet, unconscious of the existence of Mindorff, and he 
pursued his investigations almost under its nose. He found willing aid 
in Sergeant-majors Hahnenbruch and Kirsche, then stationed at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Mindorff, for a spy, was very indiscreet. He quarrelled with his 
servant who avenged himself by sending an anonymous letter to the Burgo- 
master of Aix-la-Chapelle, denouncing his employer as a spy in the employ 
of France. On the 26th December, 1897, Mindorff went to a café, 
where he met Hahnenbruch, remaining with him until midnight. As he left 
the café he was arrested; the following day. Hahnenbruch was taken into 
custody. Both were condemned to five years’ imprisonment. Mindorff 
sent his confidential reports to a M. Lecombe, at Brussels, but the latter has 
never put his foot in German territory, and still has no difficulty in 
corrupting German soldiers and officers. For we must not forget that the 
German Army also has its Esterhazys, who 
are ready to sell their country to any bidder. 

The second bureau of the French War 
Office is less a bureau of action than a 
bureau of correspondence. It communicates 
with the Military and Civil Authorities in all 
matters which touch the surety of the State 
and the maintenance of order and public 
tranquillity; it deals with disciplinary ques- 
tions; and arranges ceremonies, decorations, 
and all things which touch retirement of 
members of. the army. 

The personnel of the. general officers, of 
controllers-general, intendants-general, and 
of the medical staffs, are also dealt with by Guneet Genin. 
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the second bureau, and, if a state of seige 
arose, it would have full powers to deal with 
and provide for the occasion. 

The third bureau chiefly concerns itself 
with the personnel of the subordinate staffs, 
with questions of medical and monetary 
aid to retired officers, and, I hear, it also 
provides spies to watch suspected officials. 

Dreyfus committed his first crime in 
the eyes of the Etat Major by entering the 
bureaux of the War Office. He was a Jew, 
and ambitious. France had to be spared, 

Commandant Esterhazy. at all costs, the disgrace of seeing a Jewish 
officer on the General Staff, so it was 
resolved to ruin him. Henry, who had at that period but the rank of Major, 
called Dreyfus on one side, on a certain occasion, and confided to him that 
there were traitors in the bureau, and asked for his help to discover them. 
The unsuspecting victim gave his assent, and, being a shrewd man, soon 
discovered various peccadilloes which he communicated to his superior officer. 
Henry, in the meantime, informed his companions that Dreyfus was spying 
on them, and their fury knew no bounds. The bordereau was now produced, 
Dreyfus shadowed and, shortly afterwards, arrested. There are at least fifty 
versions of the latter fact, and the reader may take his choice. 1 only 
wish to remark that the most important documents which have been stolen 
from the French War Office disappeared after Dreyfus’s condemnation. 
The plans relative to the defence of the Italian Alps—Nice and Briangon— 
were sold to Germany by Esterhazy, who, although he had _ no objection to 
finger Italian money, affected to despite the Italians in his quality as 
ex-pontifical Zouave ; the copies of confidential reports upon certain guns, 
made in the spring of 1896; the copy of the manual of firing made at the 
Ecole de tir du camp de Chdlons; and the plan of the mobilisation of the 
Third Army Corps, whose head-quarters are at Rouen, have been 
communicated to Germany since Captain Dreyfus departed for the Ile du 
Diable. 

Esterhazy’s infamy has been trumpeted to every corner of the earth, 
and, if the unhappy man has a conscience, every moment must be an 
eternity of shame to him. In what state of mind he could have been to 
write the De Boulancy letters seems past comprehension. Maitre Labori 
and M. Matthew Dreyfus have assured me that there is no reason to doubt 
the authenticity of these terrible letters, from which I quote the following :— 

“Our grands chefs, poltroons, and ignorant, will go, once more, to 
people German prisons.” 

‘*T am absolutely convinced that these people are not worth a cartridge 
tokillthem. . . . . If, this evening, I were informed that I should be 
killed to-morrow as a Captain of Uhlans, sabring the French, I would be 


perfectly happy.” 
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‘*T would not harm a little dog, but I would kill a hundred thousand 
Frenchmen with pleasure.” 

In another letter he says that he dreams of seeing Paris taken by assault, 
and ‘‘ delivered to the pillage of a hundred thousand drunken soldiers.”’ 

Dreyfus suffered his ignominious disgrace with all the wounded heart of 
a loyal soldier. Yet he must have felt that his innocence would be proved 
some day—that another Dreyfus, loyal, shrewd, conscientious, would stand 
forth and say, ‘‘ This man has been wrongly condemned!” That day came 
when Georges Picquart, the youngest colonel in the French Army, inspected 
Sandherr’s legacy of hatred in the form of the Dreyfus dossier. Picquart is 
an Alsatian, born at Strasbourg, in 1854. He joined the staff in 1883, and, 
soon afterwards, was sent to Tonquin where he made a name as a brilliant 
organiser and a brave, able officer. He rejoined the War Office in 1893, and, 
after Colonel Sandherr’s death, he made a thorough inspection of the many 
papers in the bureaux of the Secret Information department. He aroused 
the enmity of Henry and Du Paty de Clam, and they were able to burke his 
efforts to prove the innocence of Dreyfus. | Picquart was sent to Tunis in 
the hope that some Bedouin spear would remove this impertinent meddler 
who dared to question the judgment of the General Staff, just as the Marquis 
de Mores had been providentially killed. | Thanks to General Leclerc, this 
vile plot was unsuccessful. Nevertheless, if Picquart escapes the razor of 
Henry, or the cord of Lemercier-Picard, he will be exceedingly fortunate. | 
do not think there is an officer in the French Army who creates so favourable 
an impression on ordinary men as this same Colonel Picquart. His attitude, 
during the Zola trial, was in direct contradiction to the mincing mannerisms 
and sneaking insolence of Du Paty, Marquis of Clam. His answers were 
prompt, intelligent, and sincere, and he bore himself with the manly bearing 
of an officer and a gentleman. As the crowd was leaving the Court on the 
last day of the trial, I heard a man say, ‘‘ Ce Picquart est un autre Lazare 
Carnot, mais la France ne le connait pas!” And, indeed, that is one of the 
impressions that Picquart gives. He seems to the observer another of those 
brilliant leaders and organisers of whom 
France had so many in 1793, but who, alas! 
are sadly missing from the French Army of 
to-day. But the jury which finds Dreyfus 
innocent, will also restore Picquart to the 
Army from which he has been so unjustly 
suspended. As to the charge that he has 
communicated State documents to the Maitre 
Leblois, it is as ridiculous as it is base. The 
mere fact that it was promoted by M. Du 
Paty de Clam should have proved that. But 
those who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. Who communicated the ac- 
count of Dreyfus’s arrest to La Libre Parole ? 
Who gave L’Eclair the facts incidental to the Gxtuast Seen. 
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discovery of Dreyfus’s so-called treason? 

Who communicated the so-called proofs of his 

guilt to Henri Rochefort? The editor of 

L’Intransigeant, despite his violent prejudices, 

is still a gentleman, and his statement to 

myself that he had seen the proofs of Dreyfus’s 

guilt, shows that Du Paty de Clam has 

played the part of which he accuses Picquart. 

Zola, certainly, has shown himself to be 

a most remarkable prophet. In an open 

letter to M. Brisson, he said that the man 

who called a revision of the Dreyfus trial 

would, in three years, enter the Elysée as 

President of France. ‘‘ And, therefore, when 

I see a politician oppose this act of justice, I say to myself, ‘ There is one 

who will not be President!’” It is an open secret that both Cavaignac and 

Brisson have turned their eyes towards the Elysée. Some months ago the 

former was the man of the hour. He is descended from a family which first 

came into notoriety during the convention which voted the death of Louis 

XVI. Jean Baptiste Cavaignac received an appointment on the staff of the 

Army of the West, and of the Pyrenees, as a reward for his ultra-revolutionary 

principles, and fulfilled his duties in such a manner as to bring a storm 

ot complaints against him. Although he was commander of the forces 

which guarded the Convention, he failed to protect it against invasion of 

the mob on ter Prairial, An III. (2zoth May, 1795). He seconded Barras 

against the insurgents during the October of the same year, and was 

préfet of the Somme during the Hundred Days, after, in the closing days 

of the revolution, being a member of the Five Hundred. He was exiled 

in 1816. His brother fought under Marceau, received an appointment 

from Murat, King of Naples, and accepted the Restoration. The two 

sons of the former achieved more distinction—one as a_ polemical 

journalist, the other as a General. Louis Eugene Cavaignac, in 1848, 

was made Governor-General of Algeria, and, being elected to the Assembly, 

became Minister of War. He suppressed the insurrection of May 15th 

of the same year, with terrible ferocity, was a rival of Louis Napoleon 
for the Presidency, and died in 1857. 

When the present Cavaignac refused to take a gift from the hands 
of the late Prince Imperial, and remarked that ‘a Cavaignac could never 
accept anything from the hands of a Bonaparte:” he forgot that two of 
his ancestors were very glad to accept favours from the first Napoleon. 
But the boy wanted to pose before an audience just as the man, years 
later, wished to pose before a country. Cavaignac’s accession to the 
Ministry of War certainly helped to expose Henry, but his idiotic 
declaration, that there still were a thousand proofs against Dreyfus, 
shows that he is lacking in critical acumen. And we must not forget that 
Du Paty de Clam is his cousin, and the latter had to be protected at all 
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hazards, even if it meant a wretched Jew pining away his life on a barren 
isle in the Southern seas. How anyone can imagine such a man posing 
his claims to the Presidency is, as Lord Dundreary said, ‘‘ one of those 
things than no fellow can understand.” Cavaignac is too rash, too sudden, 
too ill-advised, to ever enter the Elysée except as the invited guest of the 
President. He may accept hospitality there, but it is very doubtful that 
he will ever dispense it. 

But the case is different with M. Brisson. He has won his way, twice, 
to the next highest position to the Presidency. He has been Speaker, as 
well as Premier, and he has qualities and gifts which do not enter into the 
composition of M. Cavaignac. He is another Robespierre, minus that 
celebrated revolutionary’s ferocity, uncorrupted and incorruptible, and 
cannot lie, for the simple reason that he does not know how. The austerity 
of his principles have made him many enemies, but no man, except Drumont 
and Co., has dared to question his sincerity. He follows Truth even 
when it leads him into strange places ; as an unbending Radical, he did not 
hesitate to affix his signature with those of Paschal Grousset, Henri 
Rochefort, Gerault-Richard, and other prominent Communists, to a petition 
protesting against the closing of the Bourse de Travail—a step which called 
forth violent attacks on the part of the reactionary Right. In the contest 
for the Presidency, in 1895, he was beaten by Felix Faure—a respectable 
outsider, brought forward as a compromise—by 430 votes against 361. 
During his long, political career, M. Brisson has shown himself to be 
possessed of unflinching honesty and never-failing sagacity, and the next 
elections should certainly seat him in the Presidential chair. His 
impartiality during the Dreyfus agitation has won him the esteem of 
Europe, and his cry, ‘“‘ Let us revise the Dreyfus case in order that this 
agitation may cease! ”’ is worthy of a true statesman. 

The grand chefs of the French army have displayed themselves in a 
sorry light throughout the Dreyfus affair. Instance General de Boisdeffre. 
He is descended from an emigré who fought, with the army of Brunswick, 
in 1793, against his country, so it is natural with him to fight against the 
better interests of his countrymen. His 
qualities as a soldier have not gained him 
promotion. His salon manner, his skill 
as a musician, his charm as a time-server, 
whether it be to a Czar of Russia or a 
President of France, have advanced him 
more than has his record as a soldier. 

Esterhazy used to exhibit a letter from 
de Boisdeffre reproaching him (Esterhazy) 
for having been the second of a Jew. I 
wonder whether this was another forgery. 
If so, General de Boisdeffre should be 
doubly proud of his ally. With General de 
Pellieux, he has stated more than once that queatenen. 
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the honour of the army depends upon Drey- 
fus being kept in the Ile du Diable. 

De Pellieux has lost no opportunity to 
attest his hatred for Picquart. When the 
Government decided to recall the ‘latter from 
Tunis, de Pellieux, while Picquart. was still 
on the sea, ordered a search to be made 
in the Colonel’s apartments, in the hope of 
finding some incriminating document which 
would crush him for ever. Picquart had 
said to him, ‘‘ When you arrest Esterhazy, 
witnesses will arise from the very earth 
against him!” but the General replied, ‘‘ My 
chiefs have thought proper not to do so!” 

On the 14th January of this year, after the mock trial of Esterhazy at 
the rue Cherche Midi, de Pellieux wrote a letter beginning with these 
words, ‘‘ My dear Major,” giving him permission to pursue the journals 
which had published the Boulancy letters, a permission which Esterhazy 
never used because he dared not. On the 17th February, we saw this 
General shamelessly throw his sword into the scales of justice by his 
declaration :—‘‘ At the time of the Castellin interpellation, another fact 
occurred which I will now relate. There was at the Ministry of War an 
absolute proof of Dreyfus’s guilt, and this proof I have seen! At the 
moment of this interpellation another proof arrived—a paper of which the 
origin cannot be contested, and which says:—There is to be another 
interpellation upon this Dreyfus affair. Never tell anyone the relations we 
have had with this Jew!” 

The General is on the horns of a dilemma. Either he knew this paper 
was one of Henry's clumsy forgeries or he was lacking in even the elements 
of his profession. The first proof, of course, was the famous document, 
Ce (sic) canaille de D— devient trop exigeant. The world is not likely to 
forget the part that de Pellieux has played during the last few years, nor 
his declaration that ‘‘ he was proud of Esterhazy’s acquittal.”” The remark 
which I heard from Esterhazy’s own lips that “ his chiefs will protect him 
to the very end”’ bears a sinister interpretation. But all the efforts of L’Etat 
Major have proved powerless to prevent the revision of the procés Dreyfus. 

The new trial depends upon the following Clause, Article 82 of the 
Military Code-—The dispositions of the Articles 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 
446, 447, and 542, paragraph I. of the Code of Criminal Instruction, ARE 
APPLICABLE TO THE JUDGMENT OF MILITARY TRIBUNALS, 
and is in no way derogatory to Article 525 of the same Code. 

Article 443, modified by the law of June 8th, 1895, in its fourth Clause, 
deals with cases where revision may be demanded. 

Clause 4. When, after a condemnation, a new fact is produced, or revealed, 
or when documents, unknown at the trial, are represented of a nature to establish 
innocence 


Brisson. 
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The new facts are Henry’s admission 
that he forged a document; Esterhazy’s 
admission that he wrote the bordereau; and 
the evidence of Colonel Picquart that there 
is not one genuine document in the Dreyfus 
dossier. 

Article 444 says: ‘‘ The right of demand- 
ing a revision belongs to the Minister of 
Justice, only.” That applies to direct re- 
vision. But, in the case of indirect revision, 
Article 441 says, ‘‘ When, by a formal order 
of the Minister of Justice, the Procurator- 
General of the Cour de Cassation denounces 

General de Boisdeffre. . . . « arrests, or judgments contrary 
to the law, these acts, arrests, or judgments 
can be annulled.” 

Now it is not generally known that the Cour de Cassation does not insist 
that the new fact, or document, should establish the innocence of the 
prisoner, but merely permit it to suppose such innocence. In the case, 
Jamet-Leger, which came before this Court some time ago, the new fact 
admitted was this—that the chief witness against the prisoner was a girl 
subject to hysteria, and, consequently, no value could be attached to her 
evidence. It was not stated that the girl had given false evidence, but that 
her condition rendered her possible of doing this. The Court quashed the 
verdict on this ground. 

The case of Henry is exactly the same. It is not directly proved that, in 
1894, Henry was a false witness, but his admission, in 1898, of a forgery 
committed by him in 1896, against a man whom he had helped to condemn 
in 1894, takes away all authority from his evidence, and, consequently, 
brings the verdict of 1894 under suspicion. 

Throughout this article I have abstained from attacking the French 
Army. To point out the villainies of certain members of the Etat-Major 
cannot be construed into an attack upon the Army, which I admire and 
respect. The destinies of France, thank 
God, do not depend upon the de Bois- 
deffres, the de Pellieux, and the Gonses. 

It depends upon the piou-piou, the man who 
gives three of the best years of his life to the 
service of his country, upon those who gladly 
suffer the terrible rigours of military dis- 
cipline in the cause of /a patrie. These are 
the men who have saved France when the 
de Boisdeffres, and other emigrés, and self- 
seeking royalists have attacked her; from 
their ranks have sprung the Hoches, the 
Desaix, the Klebers,. the Marceaus, the Semen dn tein 
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Carnots, the Auguereaus, and the Bonapartes, who have lifted France to 
the highest pinnacle of military glory, and it is these men who will make 
France respected and esteemed for her bravery and chivalry when the 
aristocratic de Boisdeffres, de Pellieux, and the Du Patys de Clam have 
vanished into oblivion. 
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“TI was glad to see you in church again Mrs. Jones.” 


“Yes, Miss I always tries to go and ‘ear your father preach distempery. 
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SIR PETER’S LODGER. 


BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
CHAPTER I. 


AM said to be the fastest girl in Foxshire. It is not true. My sister 
Evelyn is faster. Only I don’t use “fast” in a bad sense. We are 
neither of us that, we are only “‘go ahead.” We can ride harder, 
dance longer, dress better (tailor-made for choice), play golf and 

most other games (except croquet and halma) against any girls in the 
county. We talk loud, I daresay, and go in for slang, and hate accom- 
plishments, and loathe literature; in consequence, we are very popular in 
the hunting season. Flirt? Not much. Men are such idiots as a rule, 
and the nice ones don’t care to bother. We leave all that to the married 
women. 

My sister Evelyn is the eldest daughter of Sir Peter Emden. They call 
him the Sporting Baronet in the newspapers. He keeps a string of race 
horses that eat their heads off and never win a farthing. He rides 
sixteen stone to hounds, and it costs him a lot to mount himself, for he is a 
splendid man across country, though he is long past sixty. Evelyn is 
awfully pretty, much prettier than me. She has a splendid figure, and is as 
clever as they make them. She is not a bit selfish or hard, as some people 
say she is—that is one of the lies one’s enemies invent if one is good- 
looking and does things well. She is twenty-seven, and tall, and slight, 
and dark ; rides very straight, and can cut most men down across our stiff 
country. She is very clever at water and doubles, but you should see her 
negotiate the big post-and-rails. By Jove! There’s nothing like it! I 
meant not to say ‘‘ By Jove!” in this story, or any words of that sort, but, 
as it’s down, I'll let it stand for once. When I get talking about Evelyn I 
can’t help letting out a bit. She’s such an awful good sort ! 

I'd better get it said at once—we are fearfully poor. Father never 
actually ran through a fortune (which I always think must be a very lively 
and pleasant thing to do), because his father did it before him. Poor 
father is awfully nice and generous, and we are always well-dressed and 
well-mounted, but where it all comes from is more than I can say, for I 
know of nothing that we have to live upon except our debts. Plenty of 
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them! and they are hardly ever paid. Once the butcher asked for a cheque, 
and, when he didn’t get it, the meat supply was turned off. We lived on 
mutton from the estate—very lean and tough—for a month, and it got 
rather monotonous at last; roast mutton, boiled mutton, braised mutton, 
mutton broth, mutton chops au naturel, mutton cutlets a@ la soubise, mutton 
cutlets stewed with peas—for breakfast, lunch, and dinner, till, at last, 
father went up to town, made an assignment or an arrangement of some sort, 
settled with the butcher, and we relapsed into beef and veal to our great 
comfort and relief. . 

It was at breakfast at Emden Hall that this story begins. Evelyn and I 
were in our habits; there was a meet of foxhounds ten miles off. Father 
was in pink. Three of us make the family, for both our brothers are in 
India, and poor mother died ten years ago, when I was twelve. That 
makes me twenty-two. Awfully old. It sends a cold shudder through me 
to think of it! But I don’t want to bother about myself. I want to come 
to our lodger. That’s what Evelyn calls him. To look at the dining-room 
at Emden, no one would think we were paupers. It’s a great oak-panelled, 
room with a groined roof that people come hundreds of miles to see, the 
woodwork all polished and darkened with centuries of hard rubbing, a dais 
and niches in the walls at one end with figures of knights in plate armour, 
and rows of portraits of ancestors hung against the wainscot. Father 
won’t sell a piece of the old family plate, or a bit of the armour, or the 
great heirloom pictures, Titians and Vandykes, though our lawyer says he 
could break the entail and should, and the sale would pay all our debts 
and set us going again for years. I am awfully glad he won’t, but Evelyn 
says its idiotic rot and false pride. Perhaps it is, but I love him to keep up 
his state, and all the more because we are so hard up. 

Evelyn always collars the morning paper, and, if there is anything 
amusing, she reads it out to us. This morning she was amused by some- 
thing she read, ‘‘ Out with it, Evie,” said father, and she read this most 
absurd advertisement :—‘‘ Wanted, by young American millionaire, a home 
with family of position in hunting county, stabling for nine horses, and 
accommodation for grooms and valet. Liberal terms.. If unmarried 
ladies in family, middle-aged preferred. Applicant is wholly unacquainted 
with British modes of life, but of agreeable manners, singularly good- 
looking, intelligent, accomplished, devoted to sport, but shy and debarred 
by constitutional timidity from ordinary social intercourse. Address, &c.”’ 

Evelyn put the paper down and looked serious. 

Father laughed and said, ‘‘ Extraordinary idiot!” I remarked, ‘If he 
came, he would fall in love with Evelyn and propose to her.”’ 

Evelyn threw a small, round roll at my head. I ducked; it missed me 
and skimmed across the polished floor, and the dogs raced for it. . We have 
no manners at Emden. 

“Don’t talk abject rot,” said Evelyn. ‘‘ We must answer the 
advertisement and have the man. He is evidently a harmless lunatic, 
very rich, and quite possibly a gentleman. We will make him pay us two 
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thousand a year. It will save the situation. No one need know. We will 
call him a guest.” - 

“No, no,” I said, ‘‘ It would be disgraceful ! ” 

Father said nothing fora moment. I could see he was wavering. 

‘It’s an awful temptation,” he said, “‘ I’m just about broke, you know.” 

So, quite against my will, a letter was written, and in three days the 
thing was settled. Arthur Featherston was the apparent idiot’s name, 
and the terms he himself proposed were £3,000 a year, with £1,000 
payable in advance, and he was to pay a further sum for the keep of his 
servants, there were six and a valet, and of all his horses. Father actually 
thought it too much and said so in his next letter. Mr. Featherston took 
no notice of the objection, and went on with the negotiations in a very 
businesslike way. ‘‘Sir Peter Emden will, of course, require references. 
The Featherstonhaughs of Leaham, in Yorkshire, are Mr. Featherston’s 
kinsmen (the termination ‘‘haugh” was dropped on the other side of the 
water) ; will Sir Peter Emden refer to them for Mr. Featherston’s social 
standing ? His bankers are Grudge and Gooley, of Walbrook, who will 
furnish Sir Peter Emden with full information as to Mr. Featherston’s 
financial standing.”” We did not refer to the Featherstonhaughs, “ It would 
have given the show away,” as Evelyn said, ‘‘ and upset our apple cart;” 
and father, who is not a bit a man of business, said it was quite un- 
necessary to trouble Grudge and Gooley, but Evelyn did not agree and 
wrote herself. The answer came: ‘Mr. Featherston is good for any 
amount.” 

The only hitch was our ages. Father thought it only fair, after what 
Mr. Featherston had said in the advertisement, to tell him that our united 
ages—this was the clever way that Evelyn insisted on putting it—came to 
forty-nine years, and Mr. Featherston, who seems very shrewd, at once 
wired back: ‘‘ Quite satisfactory, if youngest about four and eldest forty-five, 
but not if disparity less considerable: state particulars."’ On which Evelyn, 
who is a born diplomat, telegraphed at once, ‘‘ Say, eldest twenty-five, 
youngest twenty-four, total forty-nine. As she put it, the ‘‘ say ” saved the 
situation, and made it a fair answer to a rather impertinent question. 

Then came a letter: ‘‘ The situation, as stated in last telegram received, 
is fraught with peril to Mr. Featherston, the nature of which Sir Peter 
Emden will at once recognize when he becomes cognizant of the painful 
natural infirmity of Mr. Featherston, but the difficulty can, perhaps, be 
overcome.” 

He always wrote in the third person, and never made a slip in his 
persons or tenses. It took the time of all three of us, and lots of rough 
copies, to keep up with him. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Well, it all got made right at last, the £1,000 cheque came by post, and, 
next day, Mr. Featherston’s horses arrived, a string of eight in their 
striped clothing—hoods, body cloths, and all complete, and their owner's 
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monogram, A. F.—his name was Arthur—just about opposite the near 
stifle joint of each horse. Five hunters, two covert hacks, and one 
machiner—all looking wonderfully fit. Then the day following—it was a 
meet of hounds at Dredge Hall—he turned up himself, a day sooner than 
he was expected, in his own dog-cart, with the second machiner. I like to 
be particular. 

One thing in his advertisement was certainly correct, he was ** singularly 
good looking”; only how a “shy” man of ‘constitutional timidity ” 
could have the inconceivable cheek to say so much of himself, we did not 
tind out till later. Yes, he was awfully good-looking, tall, slight but 
strong, and dark; but all that about his shyness was a fraud. Never in 
my life have I seen so cool a hand. I shouldn’t think he had ever blushed 
since he was a baby, or been out of conceit with himself since he was put 
into short clothes—not that he was exactly conceited or impudent. It would 
have been better if he had been, there would have been something to take 
hold of. He simply looked at every one with a helpless sort of smile, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ You see what an absurd fix I’m in—do be nice and help 
me out of it! ’’ and everybody did help him out of his bothers. 

I was outside, playing with the dogs, and waiting for my hack to come 
round, for it was just time to start, when he drove up alone in his cart 
from the station. He had on a very well cut, drab covert coat, and his hat 
was all.right. I saw he had his pink on underneath. I had meant Evelyn 
to do the honours, as I strongly objected to the whole thing, but she and 
father had driven, an hour before, to the meet and breakfast at Dredge 
Hall. 

He pulled his horse up at the front door and looked at me—his face 
breaking into a conciliatory smile. I dare say I looked rather black at 
first, but I could not keep it up against that absurd smile. Seeing which, 
he took his hat off and made this profound remark : 

“ia?” 

To which I answered—not in the least knowing what I meant, but 
impelled by the smile to say something agreeable—idiotically : 

‘‘ Yes.” 

‘I thought so,” he said. 

‘** You thought what ? ”’ 

‘I thought you were the youngest Miss Emden. Apart from the fact 
that I knew it already.” 

‘*T might have been the eldest.”’ 

‘**Oh no, you couldn’t!”’ 

‘** How do you know ?”’ 

‘* Because—oh, never mind! Please don’t ask—that comes later.” 

The mere words sound rather impertinent, but the smile and the tone 
saved them, and one didn’t mind. In fact, I must admit at once that he 
was more or less impertinent always, or would have been if what he said 
had not always been mixed up with that same ingratiating smile. 

“Well, you had better take care,” I said; “you may be sorry 
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afterwards; I warn you that my sister, Evelyn, is the pretty one.” 

“Yes, I know; but is she? I say, No!” 

‘* Mr. Featherston, one thing strikes me in all this 

‘* Yes, I see it does, but I am afraid I shall make you late at Dredge 
Hall. They told me it was seven miles off. You can hardly do it in the 

twenty-five minutes that are left.” He looked at his watch. ‘‘ Let me 
drive you; you could show me the way, and my mare, Skylark, can do it fe 
easily in twenty.” 

I meant to say “‘ no”; but he put on that helpless smile at me, and looked 
so ridiculously handsome and perplexed, that I said ‘‘ yes” before I knew 
what I was about, called a man to take my hack back to the stable, told 
my groom to jump up behind, and scrambled myself into the seat by 
Mr. Featherston’s side. 

Skylark, whose fore legs had been spending the chief part of the last 
ten minutes in the air, shot along the avenue at express speed, pulling 
double, and turned the corners so quickly and got over the rough ground at 
such an awful pace, that it was all I could do to hold on and keep my s 
breath. 

““You were saying just now,” said Mr. Featherston, in a very pleasant, 
ingratiating voice—he always spoke as if there was something behind what 
he was saying, some secret joke that would come out presently, and that 
was keeping him immensely amused—‘ you said just now. when I 
interrupted you, that something struck you in all this. Now, what 
was it ?”’ 

Just then we came to a little hill, and, Skylark slowing down to about 
twelve miles an hour, I could manage to speak. 

‘I suppose this is what you call an American trotter ? ”’ 

‘*She’s American and a trotter, but not phenomenal. ‘ She’s only a ' 
three-minute-a-miler—nothing to talk about. But how about what struck 
you?” 

“Well,” I said, *‘ it strikes me that you are not, as the shopkeepers say, 
quite up to sample.” 

‘** But I haven’t shown any samples yet—have I, now? My godfathers 
and godmother haven’t promised anything for me, have they?” 

‘Perhaps not, but your advertisement has. You promised in it to be 
‘shy ” and ‘‘ constitutionally timid. Now, you know, really, for downright 
cool assurance ——” 

Mr. Featherston pulled up Skylark so suddenly, that her fore legs went 
higher in the air than ever, her back stood nearly at perpendicular, and for 
a moment I feared she would come over upon us in the cart. 

‘* How perfectly and luridly horrible!” he said. 

‘* Why?” I asked innocently. ‘‘ You can’t think how it interested us; 
we anticipated all sorts of things from you. You were to be ‘ singularly 
good looking,’ you know.”’ 

‘** But I don’t know.” 
*** Intelligent ’!” 
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“Oh!” 

‘“**Of agreeable manners! ’’ 

“* Don’t.” 

** * Accomplished !’ ” 

‘Oh, yes, go on; but I warn you it’s killing me.” 

‘I’m sure it’s all true,” I said, icily, “‘ but what I don’t think was quite 
fair of you was the part about your shyness and constitutional timidity.” 

‘‘ That was not in the advertisement too, was it ?” 

‘* Yes, that’s what the advertisement sajd.” 

‘*Oh! it’s too bad; what shall I do?” 

By this time Skylark had got her feet on to ‘evra firma again, and was 
going forward at her usual stride, but the smile had quite left Mr. 
Featherston’s face. He did not speak for a bit, and was so visibly put out 
that I began to be quite sorry for him, and put in a conciliatory— 

‘“* Well?” 

‘** This comes of trusting professional people,”’ he said. ‘‘I have never 
seen the advertisement. Do London solicitors never understand chaff?” 

** Never, I should think.” 

‘I told them to tell the plain truth about me.” I said, ‘ Put in 
that I’m lovely, and easy-going all round.’ Lovely doesn’t mean good- 
looking, you know, in America—it means amiable, and I told him to say I 
loved sport and allthat. ‘Tell them,’ I said, ‘the plain truth ; only just add 
I’m timid, and not up to English ways, and can’t be bothered.’ I was in a 
hurry, and left them to do it all. They took notes, and they didn’t see it 
was chaff. Good heavens! they did not see it was all chaff—but you do. 
Oh, now, say you do!” 

There was just the pale ghost of the old smile coming back on his face, 
and it won me at once. 

‘‘Of course I see it was chaff,”’ I said, with conviction. 

‘Thank you, thank you! And then I’ve made them do such extravagant 
and eccentric things since I’ve been in this country. I suppose they thought 
this was another of my fancies.” 

‘** And you made them put the advertisement into all the papers 

‘* Not all—only into the two or three that you were likely to see.” 

‘* That I was likely to see, Mr. Featherston ?” 

‘*T mean you and your father and sister, and hunting people generally. 
But this comes later.” 

** What comes later? 

‘‘Why this. If it came now, it would spoil everything.” 

“You puzzle me.” 

“It’s so simple.” 

“ar 

“Yes, isn’t it?”’ He was always so ready and quick with his words 
and replies and questions that it was confusing. 

‘** You don’t know how pretty Evelyn is,’’ I said, disconnectedly. 

‘*Don’t I know!”’ he said. 
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How?’ 

‘“* Doesn’t everyone say so?” 

‘You shall see her presently. Look! There are the hounds ; across the 
valley on the lawn at Dredge Court. How quick your mare has come! 
There are the horses—what a field! By the bye, can you ride, Mr. 
Featherston?” I don’t quite know why I said this—only that I liked him 
and had taken an interest in his affairs. I take sudden fancies to people, I 
suppose. I took one to him, and, later on, I was sorry I had. 

** Just a little.” 

‘But I mean to hounds.” 

““T know.” 

‘You won’t mind my saying it, but it’s awfully important here.” 

‘“*T guess. I have hunted once or twice abroad.” 

“You can stick on over a fence, I suppose ?” 

‘Oh, yes, I think so. I rode, as a boy, a little—on the prairies.” 

‘‘But there are no hedges and brooks on the prairies, are there? 
Nothing to go over ?”’ 

‘No, not much,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ only prairie-dog burrows—and those 
you mostly go into.” 

‘Do you know that this is the most difficult country in England—every 
kind of fence to negotiate—big doubles, stiff posts-and-rails that you must 
fly, the famous Dredge brook, with rotten take-off and landing everywhere, 
and bullfinches that you must wedge yourself through, like a scoop 
through a Cheshire cheese ? ” 

‘“‘It sounds lively. I must get some one to give me a good lead.” 

‘Oh, yes, don’t dream of taking a line of your own—you’d come to 
inevitable grief if you did. Get a safe lead, follow my father—or Colonel 
Shafto, or Lord Tonbridge. They ride straight and well, but they don’t 
splash like some of the younger men. Don’t follow Captain Driver what- 
ever you do—he goes well, but he rides as if he had no neck to break.” 

“T see. Thank you. You’re a good sort. Well, here we are.” 

Mr. Featherston got down and helped me down, he threw his covert 
coat on the seat of the cart and stood up in pink. I was glad to see that 
his boots, breeches, and coat were all right to a point. How had he 
managed it? The hunting people were coming out from the doorway of 
Dredge Court, a crowd of men, mostly in pink. Some of them were 
mounted already. All looked very critically at the new-comer. There was 
really nothing amiss about him, nothing to take hold of, either the cut 
of his clothes or the look of the man; he was over six feet high, straight, 
and strong in the shoulders, and with a resolute face, and he looked to ride 
about twelve stone, or twelve stone seven—just the man to go, if he only 
knew how to ride. 

‘Is that. the d——d Yankee ?”’ I heard some one ask. 

How had they heard of him ?—I wondered. Through his groom, I 
suppose. Then Evelyn and father came out. They, too, had heard of his 
coming. I heard Evelyn speaking to the men round her, as she came up: 
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‘Oh, yes,” she was saying, “‘a youn: American, a very good sort—guest 
of ours, for some time, probably ; connected with the Featherstonhaughs of 
Leaham ; spell their name differently, but pronounce it the same. No good 
across country, I fancy; probably awful tailor on a horse, but wants to 
learn. Don’t chaff him, you know. Bad form to chaff strangers.” 

She said so much, and talked so quickly, and then changed the subject 
so suddenly, that no one had a chance of asking questions. Evie is as 
clever as they make ‘em, and thinks of everything. 

I could see by the men’s faces that they didn’t like the look of him at 
all; they would have been better pleased, I dare say, if he had been plain, 
small, weak, ill-dressed, and it his groom and horses had had holes to b2 
picked in them, but they hadn’t. His man brought up a dark grey, sixteen 
hands, thoroughbred, well ribbed-up, shoulders well set back, powerful fore- 
hand, and quarters with lots of gallop and jump in them. 

I watched Evelyn’s face. I knew she was taken aback by Mr. 
Featherston’s appearance, but she took care not to show it. I introduced 
him to her and to father, and I saw at once that father had taken to him. 

Our three horses were brought up. 

‘“‘ Shall I put you on,” he said to me; but I shirked it. I was afraid he 
didn’t know how, and I should slide down again and be disgraced for ever, 
and disgrace him too. 

He did not ask Evelyn, but looked at her questioningly with a raised 
eyebrow and the eternal smile. She nodded, and he took her little booted 
foot in his hands, and, in a second, she was comfortably in her saddle. She 
smiled gratefully down upon him, and he remained by her side from that 
moment. Evelyn is certainly the cleverest woman I know. 


CHAPTER III. 


All my friends came round me and abused the new-comer. They 
mostly do abuse new-comers in hunting parts. 

“Looks a bit of a duffer, doesn’t he?” one of the men began. 

“ Well,” I said, “ it didn’t strike me, but I dare say he is.” 

“Can the beggar ride?” asked another. ‘‘ Doesn’t look much like 


going. 

‘“‘ Perhaps, if you can manage to get forward this time, Joe, he'll have a 
chance to show you.” 

One must stand up for one’s friends, and Joe Parker is certainly not the 
man who ought to bluff about going to hounds, but I felt a bit nervous all 
the same about Mr. Featherston’s riding. 

“T say, you know, the fellow can dress if he can’t ride,” said Captain 
Driver, whose own coat and hat are always a bit off colour, though I must 
admit he knows how to ride himself; ‘guess he’s been turned out by his 
London tailor; shouldn’t wonder if he’s a blooming tailor himself!” 

‘‘ Dare say he is, Captain Driver; and look here, now, you make friends 
with him. He might give you a hint or two, you know.” 

The men laughed, and I scored. 
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‘* Who is the fellow, after all ?’’ asked Lord Tonbridge. ‘‘ He doesn’t 
look a duffer, though, perhaps, he is one. We'll wait a bit and see.” 

I just repeated what Evelyn had told them. She generally knows 
her way about, and I wasn’t going to queer her pitch this turn. 

We had a slowish day all the forenoon, pottering about in the woodland 
near Dredge Hall. Mr. Featherston rode by Evelyn’s side. They seemed 
very well pleased with each other. I felt out of it, I confess. There is no 
use getting the start of Evelyn; she’s always first at the post, pulling 
double. Of course I was an idiot to like him so much and to think he 
liked me. It’s just like my luck all the time! She introduced Mr. 
Featherston to Lord Tonbridge, who is a great pal of hers and has proposed 
once to her, and would do it again to-morrow if she’d let him; and I 
noticed that she said something to him, and he laughed, and then Lord 
Tonbridge left them together and came and talked to me. 

She just does what she likes with all of them. The more Evelyn and 
Mr. Featherston laughed and talked together, and the more he looked into 
her face with that half-innocent, half-knowing smile of his, the more 
the men hated him—for half of them admitted they were over head 
and ears in love with Evelyn—the more they abused him, all but Lord 
Tonbridge. He said nice things of Mr. Featherston, which I could not 
quite see the reason of. But I was not going to give my new friend away, 
though he had left me a bit in the lurch, and I spent most of the morning 
standing up for him to the men, and chaffing back. At last I got rather 
hot about it, and I went too far—only it is too riling to hear men ragging 
aman behind his back because he’s nicer and cleverer.and better looking 
than they are! Isn’t it just too mean for anything? They would abuse his 
riding, and what a tailor in the pigskin he must be. And then I made an 
abject idiot of myself. 

‘What! not ride?” I said; ‘‘ you just wait. I'll lay odds he cuts 
down every one of you!’”’ The moment I said it I was sorry I spoke. 

It was not till past two that we found a good fox in Dowling Spinney, 
outside the woodlands. The Spinney lies on the slope of a hill, and you 
can see the open country from it, spreading away beneath you for miles— 
meadow land chiefly, lots of fences, mostly raspers, bullfinches, and 
doubles, with the big Dredge brook looking like a bit of white tape lying 
on the ground in the valley four miles off. Across the valley and over the 
hills beyond, ‘three miles further on, are Durdam woods. It’s just the 
loveliest bit of hunting country you ever saw, only it’s made for grown-ups, 
not beginners, and I did wish our guest had had an easier line for his first 
try. 

As soon as the hounds were put into the Spinney at one end, the fox went 
out like a shot from a gun at the other. The gorse lies thin on the 
ground, with a few fir trees and no covert to speak of, and the hounds ran 
through, full cry, and the field followed, getting through the gorse as well as 
we could. We could see the fox—a big, dog fox, with a white tip to his 
brush as broad as a soup plate—taking a straight line over the meadow 
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outside, and half the pack racing him, and the rest scrambling over the low 
stone wall that skirts the Spinney. 

About two hundred of us got a bit jammed in the covert, rushing for a 
good start, and you heard damns and laughing and shouting and stirrup 
irons jangling—one man’s against another’s, as we crowded on between 
the trees—till, at last, we all jumped the wall and got away, but the tail 
hound was already out of sight. It was splendid—over two hundred 
horses galloping like mad downhill, and the cheering of the huntsmen and 
whips, and the hard breathing and snorting of the horses, and the 
thumping of hundreds of hoofs on the turf—it was such a row and sucha 
rush! It was just magnificent—it was like that awfully exciting row the 
band makes at the Palace Theatre, as the express train comes rushing up to 
the footlights in that American Biograph thing, and the fifes and drums of 
the orchestra, and I don’t know what other instruments, go banging and 
puffing and hissing and panting, with regular beats that get quicker and 
louder and louder till you can hardly bear it, and want to shout and yell 
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yourself, 
I heard Captain Driver say, as he cantered along beside me, $i 
Jove, he’s heading for the Dredge Brook and Durdam Woods, and * 
in for a hot thing!” 
I pulled my horse together and fell into Driver’s wake, a length or 
two behind, for I thought to myself, ‘“‘ This is going to be th 
biggest thing of the season, and they'll talk of it—and I want to see 








out.” 
I looked round for Mr. Featherston’s grey—his was the only grey out 


that day—but I couldn’t make him out in the ruck, and I thought it j 
as well, perhaps, for it was awful going just then, downhill, and the fenct 
very big. Driver was taking a splendid line, going like a real workman 
and, following his lead, my mare took her fences beautifully. Presently w 
forged ahead of the others, and again I ventured to take a look round for 
Mr. Featherston; there was already half a field between us and the 
rest. I could make out Evelyn and father to the left, nearly level with us, 
and Tonbridge giving her a lead, and Shafto close up—all riding strong 
and hard, determined not to be behind in what looked like going to be the 
fastest run of the year—but no Featherston. 

The pace was getting terrific and the hounds were running dumb now, 
heads up, dropping their music because of the speed they were travelling 
at. We raced over five or six fields, like a steeple-chase, still going downhill 
all the time, and as we neared the water meadows in the valley, the ground 
got heavier and the fencing still stiffer. The duffers had already begun to 
tail off. We came to a big post-and-rail with a drop into stiff plough 
land beyond. It accounted for about a dozen of the field. They came 
thundering up; nine of them refused it, their horses half-cooked already. 
Three got over and came down on their heads into the ploughed field 
on the other side. I saw poor Joe Parker, for a moment, almost standing 
on his head, up to the chin in the soft mould, with his legs in the air, 
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looking, as Captain Driver afterwards said, “‘ like a blooming apple tree just 
planted.”’ 

Captain Driver looked back at me and laughed at the duffers. He had 
pulled up his horse to a slow trot to save him over the heavy land. ‘‘ Ease 
her a bit, Miss Emden,” he called to me,—‘‘ the brook’s only three fields 
ahead and you'll want a bit left for that.” 

He slowed down to a walk as his horse sunk over his fetlocks in the fresh 
earth. 

‘** Anyhow the others are doing time too,”’ he said, encouragingly, to me 
as we floundred along side by side. 

“*The Dredge will be bank high after the rains,”’ he said. ‘‘ Now, you give 
me six good lengths law at the brook, for I doubt if I can get over this time 
and I don’t want your mare on top of me in the water. You're lighter, and 
your mount fresher, and I think you may pull through. It’s lucky I got my 
second horse just before we drew Dowling Spinney. Look here, Miss 
Emden, you're a well plucked one—by Jove you are—now, you save your 
mare all you can till you get within fifty yards of the brook, then let her go 
for all she’s worth, catch hold of her head, throw your own heart over, stick 
the spur in, give her a cut with the whip on the off quarter and go at it 
ninety miles an hour. I'll give you a straight lead and you'll pull through 
even if I don’t.” 

I’m sorry now I chaffed Driver—there’s no sort of flies on him and he’s 
as straight as they make ’em. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Presently we jumped the last fence before the water-jump and there was 
the Dredge Brook, looking as ugly as ever I saw it, a brimmer and no 
mistake, and the meadow on the take-off side all plashy with last week’s 
rain. Fifteen foot of deep water at the very narrowest part. I tooka quick 
look ahead and all round. On the rising ground beyond I could see the 
hounds scattered a bit, looking as if they did not feel their fox. Only about 
ten of the field were up, the hardest men of the lot, for the pace had been 
awful, so far, and theruck were already hopelessly out of the running. I just 
caught a quick glance of Shafto, my father, Tonbridge, and dear old Evie 
on the left, and all going strong and wel! and straight for the Brook. There 
were three or four fellows too, riding up very forward on the right and those 
were all I saw. 

There were just about fifty or sixty yards in the middle of the field 
where the Dredge was takeable at all, so the whole lot of us made for the 
narrower part. Then the fun began, and I shan’t forget it in a hurry. 

Driver, I think, was about the first to charge the water. He anda 
fellow with a muddied coat, on a big, bay horse on our right, went at it 
together and abreast. But all the men were riding very keen and jealous, 
and there was not much to pick between them. 

Driver pulled his horse together and put him at it both hands down. 
He just looked round to me, for there w.s no time to speak, got his 
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horse into a canter, then into a gallop, stuck his spurs in, both sides, 
splashed fetlock-deep through the meadow up to the bank, and his horse 
jumped straight and strong enough, but the take-off was very rotten, and 
: started to jump just a bit too soon. He could not clear the width 
- water, and horse and man plunged in and sent the muddy water up like 
shower bath turned upside down. I was following. My mare put her 
head up, pricked her ears, full of pluck, and went for it quite game. I 
had just time to holloa, ‘‘ Keep down, Captain Driver,’”’ when my mare 
imped ; but I had no need to tell him to keep down and out of my mare’s 
hoofs, for his mount had slipped up in the deep water, and only the top of 
lis horse’s head and neck and the cantle of the saddle showed above the 
water, and there was nothing to be seen of poor Driver above it either but 
his head, all wet and muddy. He had parted with his hat, which was 
already floating down the stream. 

I got a confused glimpse of the water and green banks flashing under 
me as the mare went over, and Driver's pitiful, muddy face looking up, 
mixed up with his struggling horse, and in another second I was landing 
safe and sound on the turf beyond. 

It was Driver’s good advice and his splendid lead and my lighter weight 
that had pulled me through. 

I stopped my mare and looked round. Driver was already upon his 
legs, near the bank, struggling half in and half out of the water, with the 
bridle in his hands, pulling at his horse’s head; but the beast was cooked, 
and seemed a fixture there for the rest of the afternoon. 

“* Shall I?” I began, meaning shall I stop and help you, but he waved 
his arm towards the hounds and called out, ‘‘Go on and lift them, Miss 
Emden—lift them!” 

Yes, I saw they wanted lifting, but could I do it all alone? I didn’t 
know how to begin even. 

I looked towards the others, four of them were already in the brook— 
Colonel Shafto, both whips, and Lord Tonbridge. Evie’s horse had refused 
badly, so had my father’s, and both of them and two or three others were 
putting their horses again and again at the big water jump, without, I could 
see, any likelihood of getting over. Just as I spoke, the huntsman and 
Lord Petersfield, the M.F.H., came galumphing down on pumped horses to 
the place I had got over at. Lord Petersfield’s big, brown mare swerved at 
the water, and wouldn’t face it at any price, but Jim Weller, the huntsman, 
so crammed his horse at the jump that the poor beast couldn’t refuse, but 
made a sort of rat’s dive into the water and stuck there and went over on 
his side, and the black waters closed over Jim’s head. 

Jim is a hard man, and he was thinking more of the fox than of 
himself just then, and, when he rose, he sang out to me—* Ride 
to ‘em, Miss Muriel, ride to ‘em and give ’em a lift, or we shall lose 
the best fox of the season. If he gets first to Durdam Woods, they'll 


lose him.” 
I would try, and I rode on. I believed I was the only one on the fox’s 
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side of the brook. No, surely I had seen one man abreast of Driver to 
our right, ride at the brook, and get over too—-a man with a splashed and 
muddy pink, on a big bay horse. Yes, there he was sure enough, cantering 
along ahead of me towards the fence beyond the brook, cheering the 
hounds with a “‘ Get forward there,” “‘Get away to him!” The hounds 
ran towards him at once, as if he had hunted them for years, and he bent 
forward in his saddle and waved his hat to them, taking them over the next 
fence very neatly, his hat still in his hand. Who was he, I wondered. I 
galloped up, and followed his lead over the stiff post and rails, quite satisfied 
that the man in the muddy pink knew what he was about. The hounds 
streamed over after him as if they, too, considered he knew all about the 
business. He slowed his horse when he landed, and the hounds, half 
halting too, puzzled a bit, and looked up to him as hounds will to a man 
they trust, when they are thrown out; then, having got them well in hand, 
he made a judicious cast across the field, and at once the hounds struck 
the scent strong. In a minute they were in full cry, heads up, and racing 
for Durdam Woods. He let them get forward a bit, and looked round to 
see who was up. 

He saw me for the first time, and I—I really couldn’t help it—I laughed 
right out, I was so surprised and so delighted, for it was our lodger! Our 
lodger, who told me he “ thought he could perhaps stick on over a fence,” 
who had “ridden on the prairie when he was a boy,” and would “ take my 
advice, and follow a safe lead!” 

Now he had cut down the whole field, over the stiffest country in Fox- 
shire, and handled the hounds, when there was no one to help them, like a 
real huntsman ! 

I think I never was more astonished in my whole life, and never so pleased, 
never so delighted with anything that ever happened, but all I said was: 

‘“‘] thought you were riding a grey, Mr. Featherston.” 

“Well, yes, but I got my second horse at Dowling Spinney,” he 
answered. 

** Oh, I didn’t know you had one out.’ 

Then we cantered on, side by side, he glancing round at me, now and 
then, with that look of his that meant there was some excellent joke in 
the background; but, presently, the hounds, which had checked for a 
second, raced forward again. Durdam Woods were now in sight, and they 
could view their fox making hard for its coverts. 

The pace quickened every minute now, and the fencing was very stiff, 
and I fell back and followed in Mr. Featherston’s track, as I had in 
Captain Driver’s before, and I got the best lead I think I ever had over 
the doubles and the big, flying, wattled hedges, and, once, a very cramped 
hog-backed stile. 

Then we jumped into the field that held the hounds, with the fox only a 
hundred yards ahead of them. My eyes were upon the fox, and the leading 
hounds seemed actually on the top of him, when suddenly he dived into 
the ground and disappeared as if by magic. We galloped up, and the 
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mystery was explained. There was a large rabbit hole in the middle of 
the field. It was unstopped, and the fox had gone down it, and we found 
out afterwards that it led into a long field drain. 

The hounds stood and lay round the rabbit burrow, panting and giving 
tongue, but knowing perfectly that the hunt was over for that day. 

No one was in sight to congratulate us or envy us! The famous Dredge 
brook was now three miles behind us, and no one had got over it that day 
but we two. I had taken the time at the finding in Dowling Spinney, and 
now I looked at my watch again, twenty-five minutes of the hardest, and 
fastest, and straightest going, with only one check, and only we two up! 

“Mr. Featherston,” I said—I really felt enthusiastic—‘‘ you rode 
splendidly.” 

** That,” he said, “‘ is your nice way of putting it to a stranger.” 

“Not a bit of it!’ I said; “ you are a splendid rider to hounds, there’s 
no sort of mistake about it, but—you are an awful impostor. This is 
the second time you have taken me in—now, you know you are an 
impostor ! ’ 

For once he did not smile. 

*“* Well,” he said, slowly, *‘I am afraid Iam, rather. But if you will for- 
give me, I don’t much care.” 

“Forgive you! I should rather think we would forgive you, when you 
can ride like that. They must all have seen it from their side of the 
brook.” 

He was not elated; indeed, he seemed not to be thinking of his triumph 
at all just then. 

When we had breathed our horses a bit, we moved off towards the 
kennels, ten miles away, along a lane through Durdam Woods, and the tired 
hounds followed us quietly enough. The Dredge had stopped the whole 
hunting field, and as there was no bridge over the brook for a couple of 
miles either way, we were likely to have it all to ourselves for a time, and 
we did. 

We talked of the run at first and he was very amusing, telling of his 
own mishaps and good luck, as he called it, and praising the good riding of 
the other men. I thought what an awfully good and nice fellow he was ; 
and I wondered whether he really liked Evelyn, and she him. Then I 
asked him about himself, and he talked delightfully of all the strange life 
he had lived in all parts of the world, and how he had stayed a long time 
with his English cousins, in Yorkshire, and hunted with them five days a 
week, and how he liked English people and ways and disliked foreigners, 
and then he laughed, “ forgetting, of course,” he said, ‘‘that I am a 
foreigner myself.” 

“Oh, no!” I said, quite seriously, ‘* Americans are never reckoned 
foreigners in this country ; you must know that.” 

Then he asked about me, about my life, and I told him something about 
myself and a good deal about Evelyn, which I knew would interest him 
more; and he rather astonished me by knowing so much about us, even the 
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hotel we stopped in at Cowes last summer and the people in whose yacht 
we had gone for a cruise. 

** Of course Evelyn told you that ?” I asked. 

‘** Well, no, she didn’t. I was there myself; that’s how I know.” 

**T am sure I never saw you at Cowes.” 

** You never could have. I was on board a friend’s yacht moored not 
far from your friend’s. I was recovering from influenza—rather sharp 
attack. I was very weak; I could not get out of my deck chair; and I 
confess that I spent a great part of the day looking through a racing glass 
at you—and your sister.” He was talking now quite gravely. 

‘‘How romantic! But it was quite natural, for I really think that she 
is the prettiest girl that ever was.”’ 

I confess I felt just a little bitter. 

“You are rather vexed with me for being so indiscreet, are you not ?” 
he asked. 

“Cats, you know, may look at kings, and Evie and I are not even 
queens—nor you a cat, if it comes to that.” 

“Thank you,” he said, with the old, chaffing smile; ‘‘ that’s something.” 

“‘And then ——?” 

“Yes, and then ——. But you may guess”—again he spoke very 
seriously. ‘‘I fell in love—absurd, isn’t it ?” 

“‘ Not at all,” I said, and I tried to look friendly, for I was determined I 
would be loyal to Evie; ‘‘ not at all absurd, Mr. Featherston ; everyone 
falls in love with Evelyn. She is the loveliest, and the nicest, and the 
cleverest, and the dearest girl in all the world.” 

“‘T am sure she is everything you say, but . . . . it was not with your 
sister that I fell hopelessly in love, Miss Emden.” 

“What!” I said, ‘‘ not with ?” and my head began to go round a 
little. Fortunately, or unfortunately, just at this minute a whole batch of 
the men who had been in the first flight up to the brook, and who had 
been stopped by that, now came trotting down the lane to meet us. They 
had come round by a bridge. 

Colonel Shafto, and Lord Tonbridge, and the whips, and some half- 
dozen more, still had the black mud of Dredge Brook on their coats, and 
were damp and draggled objects that wanted scraping. Evelyn, and my 
father, and the M.F.H. all crowded round us, and we came in for a good 
share of congratulations. Lord Petersfield, the master, did not wait for an 
introduction, but rode up to our lodger and took his hand. ‘* You’ve 
shown us the way this time, Mr. Featherston, and, by Jove, sir, we are 
proud to have you among us! I saw you handle my hounds like a work- 
man, and if that fox hadn’t got spirited away somehow, I know you'd have 
killed him.” 

“He was a good fox, and I’m glad he saved his life,” said Mr. 
Featherston. 

“So am I,” cried the master, ‘‘ and, by Heaven, we’ll drink his health 
this very night!” 
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Then we went home slowly on tired horses, and, on the way, Evelyn 
told me that Mr. Featherston had imparted to her all that he had told me, 
and a good deal more besides. How he had seen us at Cowes, liked me 
(it seems so extraordinary when Evelyn was there !), been too ill to get to 
know us, and had found out (as he said) what delightful people we are, and, 
after long scheming, and being almost hopeless how to get to make our 
acquaintance, had thought out this mad plan of putting in an advertise- 
ment, how about three hundred replies had come from people in every part 
f England, and how he had aimost given it up when our answer came. 
‘ He confessed how he had found out all about our movements, and had 
‘ome this morning just in time to see you, without father and me. You 
know, Muriel, he’s ‘ real smart,’ as they say his side of the water.” 

I confess that something besides Mr. Featherston’s smartness struck 
and touched me in all this. 

‘“‘ The man simply raves about you,” said Evelyn. ‘‘ He almost bored 
me about your perfections. He says you’re not only the most beautiful 
girl in the whole world (that’s rather rough on me, isn’t it ?), but the 
kindest, and the straightest, and the pluckiest, and the most loyal. Well, 
I allowed you were all that, and so you are! You see, Muriel, he’s simply 
‘dead gone’ on you.” 

‘Evelyn dear, would you mind not talking that awfully low slang? I 
am sure Mr. Featherston would hate it.” 

Evelyn did not answer for a moment. She looked hard at me, and 
presently she began to laugh, and she laughed so long that she had to drop 
the reins and cover her face with her hands. I had not the slightest idea 
what it was all about, and I did not ask. I changed the subject. 

“*My dear Evelyn, don’t you think you are behaving rather badly to 


poor Tonbridge. It is now two years since he first asked you to be his 


wife, and you have never—— 

“TI know. How odd you should think of that just now. I have too, 
and Tonbridge has given me such a beautiful lead to-day from Dowling 
Spinney to the Dredge Brook, that I have been feeling quite mollified. 
Then he fell in, poor thing, and I pulled him out and saved his life. 
Nothing softens a woman’s heart like rescuing an adorer’s life, and so I 
promised him the very hand I saved him and his horse with.” 

Evelyn had raised her voice, and Lord Tonbridge, who was close 
beside her said: ‘‘ If you mean, Miss Emden, that you pulled me and my 
horse out of the Dredge Brook, I beg to contradict you.” 

‘“‘T thought you would say I hadn’t if I spoke loud enough. Anyhow, 
I have accepted you. Do you deny that, too?” 

‘“‘No,”’ said Tonbridge, laughing, “‘ thank Heaven it’s ‘Yes,’ at last— 
after keeping me waiting three years.” 

** Only two,” said Evelyn. 

I see now thow very unlike I am to Evelyn in some things, for when, 
twenty-four hours after this, Mr. Featherston asked me to be his wife, I 
said “‘ yes” without keeping him waiting for a single minute. 
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“THE CAT MAJESTIC.” 


BY GAMBIER BOLTON, F.Z.S., AND ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY GAMBIER BOLTON. 


HERE is nothing in the appearance of the lion which would suggest 
that he is particularly susceptible to flattery. Were it otherwise, 
the region of the head where self-esteem is generally located—if 
phrenology applies to animals—--would have outgrown the rest of 

him, for has he not been described from time immemorial, and with 
considerable justice, as the “ King of Beasts,” and with his massive pro- 
portions, his grace, and unchangeable dignity, is he not truly the ‘ Cat 
Majestic” ? No human hero of any time can vie with him—though one 
must admit that the comparison fails in that it is not always the same lion, 
far from it—in regard to the way in which he has figured in sculpture and 
painting, in legend, or the truthful traveller’s story. His appearance, even 
more in the cage than in the forest, is one of dignity and even grandeur ; 
a blending of power and grace in a manner which distinguishes him from 
all other animals. He seems intended for big enterprises, and seems as 
perpetually conscious of that, as, when caged, he would seem unconscious 
of the presence of the staring multitude. 

Mighty hunters and more peaceful travellers have told exaggerated 
stories of his appearance and prowess, whilst others have asserted that 
there is nothing kingly about him. It is interesting to know what men 
think of him, though it would be even more interesting to have the lion’s 
candid opinion of man. 

‘* We can scarcely calculate,” remarked a writer in one of the Reviews 
some time ago, “‘ what sculpture would have missed without him; from 
the gates of Mycene, the halls of Nineveh and Thebes, the throne of 
Solomon and the courts of the Alhambra, down to Canova’s monument in 
Rome—even when he is represented at the foot of the Trafalgar Square 
column, with his forelegs (as shapeless as roly-poly puddings) stretched out 
straight, dog-fashion, instead of cat-elbowed, he is still a grand creature, 
albeit plethoric in his dignity, like the porter in a ducal mansion or a Beef- 
eater in the Tower.” 
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In the case of an animal which has so often formed the theme of 
artistic treatment and literary reference, it seems unkindly to come down 
to the level of looking at him from the view-point of the fancier and asking 
what are his points? Artists have idealised him, poets of many nations 
and all ages have sung of him, and to him; more especially those who, 
like the Psalmist (one of the greatest poets of any time), had personal 
knowledge of him, and had possibly met him on his own hunting ground, 
where “the young lions roar after their prey, and seek their meat from God.” 
But, to sink to the level of the mere naturalist, there are good lions and 
bad lions, as regards appearance, for of their moral failings and qualities it 
shall be left to others to speak. What is the true type? Well, then, let 
it be stated that the typical lion should have a massive head and mane, great 
length before the eyes, a long, white beard, and, above all, he should rejoice 
in length of back and shortness of legs. A long-legged, short-backed lion is 
worthless. The heavy mane which adds so much to his dignity is peculiar 
to the lion in captivity, as also the hair which grows under the belly. 
There is another distinguishing mark of the lion amongst the cats, which 
has long vexed naturalists, the thorn occasionally found at the end of the 
tail. 

This allusion to the 
lion’s appearance will 
serve as an opportunity 
to refer to Mr. Gambier 
Bolton’s _ photographs 
before touching on other 
matters. First place 
must be given to 
“ Toby,” who, without 
fear of any dispute on 
the point, can only be 
described as “the lion 
of the century.” This 
record lion was brought 
from South Africa, and 
sold, when only half 
grown, for three hun- 
dred guineas, the high- 
est price ever paid for 
a lion, and is now in 
the gardens at Antwerp. 

The young lion, of 
which a study is given, 
is a son of Toby, and 
is a worthy represent- 

Hannibal II. ative of his noble sire. 


By Gambier Bolton. - ° ° 
(Copyright.) There is another lion 
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study which has been alluded to as the “Daniel” lion. The arrangement 
of lighting, which occurs so happily, is the reason for its Scriptural desig- 
nation, as, when Mr. Gambier Bolton was giving a gratuitous lantern 
lecture at a children’s hospital, one little child cried out from its cot, 
‘* But where’s the angel ?” 

Then, in addition to an excellent study of a crouching lioness, ‘‘ Nancy,” 
there is a picture of a lion who possessés-ah exceptionally luxuriant and 
lengthy mane,, This is ‘‘ Hannibal,” late of the Clifton Zoo and this excep- 
tional length of mane is the only point on which the record lion, ‘‘ Toby,” 
has so far been beaten. ‘‘ Hannibal’s”’ mane was so long, in fact, that when 
he put his nose to the ground, his mane fell*Over and enveloped his eyes. 

To return to distinguishing characteristics, unlike nearly all the other 
cats, the pupil of the lion’s eye does not contract into a vertical slit, but is 
always round and full. As Major Nott has said in his interesting book on 
‘Wild Animals” (Sampson, Low): “ It is no doubt the want of this power 
of contraction that makes him uncomfortable and uncertain in his move- 
ments during the broad glare of sunlight in the day-time, and has been to 
some extent the cause of his having fallen in people’s estimation from his 
former high and regal position in the animal world.” 

Mr. Selous, certainly an authority on the subject, writes: “It has 
always appeared to me that the word majestic is singularly inapplicable to the 
lion in his wild state, as, when seen by daylight, he always has a stealthy, 
furtive look that entirely does away with the idea of majesty. To look 
majestic, a lion should hold his head high. This he seldom does. When 
walking, he holds it low-—lower than the line of his back—and it is only 
when he first becomes aware of the presence of man that he sometimes 
raises his head and takes a look at the intruder, usually lowering it 
immediately and trotting away with a growl. When at bay, standing with 
open mouth and glaring eyes, holding his head low between his shoulders, 
and keeping up a continuous, low growling, twitching his tail the while 
from side to side, no animal can look more unpleasant than a lion, but there 
is even then nothing majestic or noble in his appearance.” 

By way of modifying this thrust at the lion’s majesty (and in defence of 
one’s title), the reader will kindly note Mr. Selous’s use of the words, ‘‘ the 
lion in his wild state” in regard to his general appearance, and “ in the 
daylight” in regard to his courage, for these references imply important 
qualifications. Not a little of the majesty of the caged lion is due to his 
mane, which again is due to his enforced idleness. It is at sundown, also, 
that the lion “‘ roars after his prey,” and in daytime, in the full glare of the 
sun, he must be excused, by reason of his arrangement of optics, for not 
being obliging enough to “ hold his head up, and look pleasant.” 

It is an interesting fact that if, in making his terrific leap, the lion 
should spring short, or overspring, he will not renew the attempt, assuming 
that the antelope, giraffe, or whatever it may be, is in full flight. Some time 
azo, however, an exceedingly able French artist, Géeréme, occupied a double 
page of ‘‘ The Graphic” with a sketch in which he depicted a lion in full 
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By Gambier Bolton. 

(Copyright.) 
charge after a herd of antelopes, who appeared to be at least half-a-mile 
away. The lion, in this instance, may have been qualifying for some leonine 
lunatic asylum. The lion, like all other cats, will often stalk its prey for a 
considerable distance, but it is not in the habit of making repeated springs 
and bounding after its prey, as if merely for the fun of the thing. 

Unlike the tiger, the lion rarely takes to man-eating unless hard pressed 
for food. In South Africa, where the antelopes have been nearly all kiiled 
by the rinderpest, human life is being constantly sacrificed to the hungry 
lion, who is, indeed, when hungry, “a true devil and fears nothing.” 

In attacking men and the heavier animals, such as the buffalo, 
zebra and giraffe, the effect of the lion’s spring on its prey is 
undoubtedly greatly assisted by its tremendous weight. As Sir W. C. 
Harris has said: ‘‘ The weight of the lion’s body, as compared with its 
size, is very remarkable, and is accounted for by the singular density of the 
muscles arid the compactness of the principal bones; which latter, like the 
teeth of the hippopotamus, will produce fire with steel. The force with 
which he must alight after a bound of fifteen or twenty feet is, therefore, 
sufficiently obvious, and his massy paw will batter in the skull of an ox 
quite as effectually as if a sledge-hammer had been employed.” 

To once again institute a comparison of the lion with the tiger, the 
average weight of the former, so far as can be ascertained, is considerably 
greater, and though “‘ record” weights cannot help one much in finding an 
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average, it is interesting to note that the heaviest weight authentically 
recorded of a lion is 583 lb., and of a tiger 540 Ib. 

Assuming the lion to weigh a little over, or a little under, five cwt., 
and even making allowance for the fact that it will be an exceedingly 
“live” weight, the force of such a mass descending from a height of ten 
or twelve feet can well be imagined. 

Until a comparatively recent date, naturalists have divided lions into 
different races, the Nubian, Cape, Arabian and Asiatic lions, and so forth, but 
this notion is one which has now finally disappeared, and such terms are now 
never used to denote any difference in species. It is unnecessary to say that 
the Asiatic lion is getting increasingly rare and is well-nigh extinct, but 
although previously found throughout Persia, it is a curious thing that 
the lion has never been seen east of the Bay of Bengal. It 
must be remembered, however, as already pointed out, that the 
Asiatic and the African lion are precisely the same species, and although the 
individual appearance of the lions differs considerably, the difference is one 
which is frequently noticeable in the cubs of one litter. 

Reference has been made to the cat-like spring and the extraordinary 
weight of the lion, but its customary method of attack, at all events so far 
as man is concerned, is to charge rapidly with its head low to the 
ground, so that, even if the lion has received a bullet in a 
vital spot, the unmounted hunter is almost sure to be knocked 
off his feet, and will be lucky if he escapes a severe, if not a 
fatal, mauling, during the short time of the animal’s death struggle. It 
is the swiftness and velocity of this charge which causes Mr. Selous to 
declare the lion a more dangerous animal to meddle with than the elephant, 
buffalo, or rhinoceros; to say nothing of the fact that the colour of the lion’s 
skin often coincides so exactly with his surroundings, that he will he 
undetected at a very short distance even by the keen eyesight of the most 
watchful hunter. 

It is due to the weight and velocity of this charge, that the lion 
occasionally meets with a death as “‘ lingering” and ignominious as his worst 
enemy could desire for him. The Oryx Antelope possesses a pair of exceed- 
ingly long straight antlers, which curve but slightly, and the points of 
which are about twelve or sixteen inches apart. 

It isa sturdy animal, and, with the instinct of its species, naturally 
lowers its head to receive the enemy. More than once travellers have 
found both lion and oryx lying dead, the lion having become impaled on the 
horns which have penetrated to his heart or some vital organ, unable to get 
away from, or get any closer to, his intended victim, after being held in 
this manner; whilst the oryx, equally unable to withdraw its horns from the 
huge carcase of the dead lion, has simply died of starvation. Such’‘is one of 
the tragedies of the African veldt. 

It has often happened that the lion, not being hungry, will avoid the 
hunter, or even bolt clean away from him, though this generally happens in 
daylight ; but, on the other hand, there is no animal more ferocious or- 
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possessing more pluck than the lion when attacked. One traveller was an 
eye-witness of an exciting instance of their desperate courage. 

A native regiment had been sent out to capture a man-eating lion, and 
the traveller described it as a wonderful sight to see the big cat repeatedly 
charging into this large body of natives. It sprang over the heads of the 
first line right into the centre, knocking a man down with every stroke of 
his paw, and only succumbed to numbers after having become a positive 
sieve of assegai wounds. 

In describing his experience when seized by the lion, Dr. Livingstone 
said: ‘‘He caught me by the shoulder, and we both came to the ground 
together; growling horribly, he shook me as a terrier does a rat. The 
shock produced a stupor similar to that which seems to be felt by a mouse 
after the first grip of the cat. It caused a sense of dreaminess in which 
there was no sense of pain nor feeling of terror, though I was quite 
conscious of all that was happening. It was like what patients, partially 
under the influence of chloroform, describe ; they see the operation, but do 

not feel the knife.” And 
the great explorer added: 
‘“‘ The placidity is probably 
produced in all animals 
killed by the carnivora, and 
if so, is a merciful provision 
of the Creator for lessening 
the pain of death.” 

It is difficult to arrive 
at any definite conclusion 
with regard to the ‘“‘ mag- 
netised ”’ sense of ‘ placid- 
ity” to which Dr. Living- 
stone referred, but as the 
experience of the many 
travellers who have met 
with a similar experience 
differs widely, it may not 
be unreasonable to assume, 
as a more practicable hy- 
pothesis, that some such 
numb sensation is only 
felt where a vital nerve has 
been gripped or severed. 

In such a case, Mr. J. 
D. Inverarity was thrown 
down by a lion and re- 
ceived such a ‘“‘ squeeze” 

Young Lion. that the teeth met in his 


By Gambier Bolton. : 
(Copyright) shoulder, but, being abso- 
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lutely helpless, he lay as 
quiet as possible, know- 
ing that the lion grips 
at anything moving, and 
he ingenuously explains, 
“the fewer bites you can 
get off with the better ” ; 
and, “‘I felt none of 
the dreamy stupour 
which Livingstone 
describes, and felt much 
as usual, though it cer- 
tainly did not hurt one 
as much as one would 
think.” 

The lion, reared in 
captivity, is, by reason 
of his mane and his 
lethargy, somewhat more 
dignified, although, on 
an average, not so large 
as the wild lion; but he 
does not so often make 
use of that thrilling 
voice which is not the 
least impressive of the ar Genie tation, 
leonine attributes. The (Copyright.) 
wild lion is most often 
heard on clear, frosty nights, or during a thunderstorm, when an in- 
describable effect is produced by his apparent endeavour to out-rival the 
crash of the thunder. 

His roar is often simply one of defiaace—whether against the 
elements of the thunderstorm or when meeting another lion—but it would 
seem that he frequently gives voice in pursuance of a simple stratagem, 
when his patience in searching for prey has become exhausted; and, to 
again quote Major Nott, ‘‘ placing his mouth close to the earth, he utters a 
roar that, rolling along the ground on all sides, startles every animal that 
may be crouching in the neighbourhood. Bounding to their feet, these 
terrified creatures rush forth from their lairs, and, if one of them happens to 
be near, the spring is made, the death-struggle short, and the lion’s appetite 
soon satisfied. This nocturnal roaring is said to be a great nuisance to 
travellers in some districts, for the oxen, or horses, that do not appear to be 
afraid of a lion in the daytime, are terribly frightened at his voice at night, 
and rush frantically about in a complete state of fright and panic.” 

Several of them roaring in unison at night when sighting one another 
by the banks of a river, will make the whole ground in their immediate 
vicinity vibrate and tremble. 
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One cannot conclude these notes without making use of the oft-quoted 
description of the lion’s voice by Gordon Cumming: ‘‘It consists at times 
of a low, deep moaning, repeated five or six times, ending .in faintly audible 
sighs ; at other times he startles the forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn 
roars, repeated five or six times in quick succession, each increasing in 
loudness to the third or fourth, when his voice dies away in five or six low 


muffled sounds very much resembling distant thunder.” 





THE PLAY OF THE MONTH. 


“ MACBETH” AT THE LYCEUM. 


T was drummed into me at school, at a time when a certain great 
classical work had been introduced to my unwilling notice, that all 
Gaul is divided into three parts. Perhaps the reader will forgive my 
suggesting, at the outset,that this article is also divided into three parts ; 

in the first place, descriptive or critical, then, biographical, and finally—as 
properly pertaining to the biographical—the substance of a conversation 
with Mr. Forbes Robertson. The reader will appreciate the extreme 
beauty of an arrangement by means of which the best is kept until last. 

Certain comparisons with the previous Irving-Terry production of 
‘“* Macbeth ’”—favourable and unfavourable to the Forbes Robertson version 
—inevitably presented themselves to one’s mind throughout the piece, but 
comparisons of this sort are rather futile 

There was much in the production, as I saw it, for which one felt 
grateful, and much that proved exceedingly irritating. It is natural that 
any bad flaw, in an otherwise fine piece of work, should be the first thing to 
attract one’s attention, and, with this apology, I must give the least satis- 
factory aspect of this interesting production, first place, 

There may be some working hypothesis discoverable for Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell’s conception of Lady Macbeth as having been nothing more than 
a mere scold, and there are, of course, scores of lines in the part which 
lend themselves painfully well to such treatment. It might possibly be 
argued that a man can be “‘ nagged’’—there is no other name for it—into 
crime, though such a supposition makes it the more difficult to believe that 
Macbeth could have felt any real love for her. Never an entreaty, never a 
whisper, always denunciating, protesting, shrieking, gesticulating—such 
must be one’s candid description of Mrs. Campbell’s presentment of the 
character and manners of Lady Macbeth. I will not stop to discuss the 
possibilities of such a conception, if it can be dignified with the term. 
There was one scene, and only one—the sleep-walking scene—which was 
admirably rendered, so far as Lady Macbeth was concerned ; but throughout 
the rest of the play, and in a character which is confessedly the most 
difficult part that any actress could be called upon to portray, the voice of 
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Lady Macbeth sounded only one note, and that was in the highest, loudest, 
and most strenuous key of which I imagine this talented actress to be 
capable. This insistence upon the single note of Adelphi melodramatic 
intensity is as much out of place, in some of the scenes in Macbeth, as 
Mrs. Campbell is out of place in the part. It is an appeal to the audience 
o1 the-most conventional lines and is the more amazing in an actress who, 
in utterly different réles, has displayed so much ability. In this appeal it 
may have succeeded in some slight degree, but it is impossible to believe 
that the use of her voice, as Mrs. Campbell used it, throughout every scene 
but one in the play, can include the least thought of the inherent proba- 
bilities of the tragedy. Her high, ringing tones went to make up an 
indiscretion for which one can immediately show that there is no semblance 
of excuse in at least two of the great scenes in Macbeth. One need not be 
learned in the traditions of the stage, or have attained great distinction as 
a Shakespearean student, to say that, and, indeed, any fairly intelligent child 
could have told Mrs. Campbell as much. 

To mention the least flagrant instance first, the seventh scene of the 
first act—a room in Macbeth’s castle. This is really an annexe of the 
banqueting hall to which the host has withdrawn for a few moments, to 
whom his wife enters with the not surprising statement that the chief 
guest has asked for him. In the enunciation of her lines “‘I have given 
suck and know how tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me. . . . And 
dashed the brains out, had I so sworn as you have done to this,” it seems 
scarcely credible that, at the word ‘‘dashed” so intelligent an actress as 
Mrs. Campbell should have allowed her voice, which in the previous 
passage had been a high and increasingly strenuous crescendo, to rise to a 
passionate scream that would infallibly have brought Duncan and _ his 
guests out of the next room to know what was the matter with their hostess. 
It is, indeed, a rendering of the lines which might have been found 
exceedingly “‘ thrilling ” in the sort of melodrama where all probabilities are 
treated with lofty contempt. There is a remote possibility—it may be argued 

that the stone walls of the castle, plus heavy, modern portiéres, might have 
deadened the sound, though, from the one or two tangible castles that I have 
seen, I do not believe it. Apart from that point, however, every playgoer 
will admit that such a scene loses nothing in its impressiveness by the words 
being spoken with quiet intensity, and it will be further admitted that 
successful conspirators are not likely to imperil the success of their guilty 
schemes by being so noisy. 

The loud note which Mrs. Campbell sounded so persistently and so 
energetically throughout the play is most demonstrably absurd and 
inartistically hideous in what might have been—but was not—the most 
impressive scene in the tragedy: the colloquy between the guilty pair after 
the murder of Duncan. 

Imagine the effect produced on one’s mind at this critical moment, 
when, after the murder, the newest Lady Macbeth descends the steps from 
the murdered King’s chamber and cries out, “‘ My hands are of your colour, 
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but I shame to wear a heart so white,” in the loudest accents conceivabie; 
and the inartistic absurdity of these high, ringing tones is calamitously 
demonstrated when, after the discovery by Macduff of the murder, one finds 
that by the time he has reached the words, “‘ As from your graves rise up 
and walk like sprites, to countenance this horror!” lights appear, and it is 
evident that practically the whole castle is awakened—not by the alarum 
bell which does not ring until some moments afterwards, but by Macduff’s 
adjuration. Yet I will affirm that the notes of Lady Macbeth’s strenuous 
soprano were not cne whit less penetrating than Macduff’s sturdy baritone. 
We are not even bound to assume that all the occupants of the castle are 
asleep, and, in fact, Banquo has gone up to his chamber but a short time 
ago. Had one occupant of the castle been awake, or been awakened by her 
loud tones, the guilty secret would have been overheard, and, practically the 
progress in crime would have terminated at this point. 

It is, however, not less absurd to try and accord even a semblance of 
argument to such a rendering of this particular scene. With these high- 
toned reproaches sounding like trumpet-calls in one’s ears, what should be 
a scene of terrible impressiveness loses all approach to reality. Even the 
knocking at the gate which is wont to come upon our ears as the startling 

presage of an approach- 
ing doom, presented 
little, if any, contrast 
to the strident noise 
which preceded it; and, 
indeed, was more sug- 
gestive of comic relief— 
a duty which has hither- 
to been left to the 
Porter. 

And now, to speak 
of that part of this Mac- 
beth production which 
makes it so well worth 
going to see. I shall 
not pretend to say that 
Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
Macbeth is always con- 
vincing, but he lends 
to his conception such 
rare natural gifts—an 
unrivalled voice, a com- 
manding presence, alto- 
gether a physical dignity 
—which must have per- 

: tained to such a man as 
Mr. ‘Robert Tuber. Macbeth—and his com- 
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mand of many of the more important of the resources of his art 
are well displayed in this production. In the final act, after the 
death of Lady Macbeth, Mr. Robertson gave evidence of the force which 
he holds in reserve, and his transition from the earlier doubts and question- 
ings to the intermediate condition of callousness and then of reckless 
bravado was finely marked, and served as an apt indication of the histrionic 
ab:lity which has enabled Mr. Forbes Robertson to achieve such a prom- 
inent place in the front rank of our actors. 

The excellence of his elocution, so essential in anything Shakesperean, 
needs no further praise, and if there was anything with which one would 
quarrel, accepting his view point of the character, it would be with his 
delivery of some of the asides, which suffer somewhat from over- 
accentuation. Shakespearean asides are necessarily, in a sense, artificial, as 
they are intended to represent merely the thoughts, not the speech, of the 
character; and it is obvious in such instances that much gesture, or verbal 
accentuation, is out of place. In some of the scenes with Lady Macbeth 
there was also, perhaps, a slight tendency to forget the fourth wall and to 
play direct to the audience, with the accompanying disadvantage about 
which I have already written, that what should be muttered or whispered is 
uttered too sonorously; but whereas Mrs. Campbell wearied one with 
maintaining the same tragic, strident, vehement note throughout the play— 
save only in one admirable scene—Mr. Forbes Robertson held himself in 
reserve, and his portrayal of Macbeth presented a real and exceedingly 
interesting development. In the apostrophe to Banquo’s ghost, however, 
Mr. Robertson seemed to be momentarily infected by the example set him 
by the wife, who rated him in tones never yet, it is to be hoped, used by a 
high-bred woman in front of her husband’s guests ; and a muttered aside to 
the ghost would have been more effective than the hoarse shout of challenge. 
Both host and hostess talk as loudly as possible; but, glancing at the play, 
even the words, ‘‘ My worthy lord, your noble friends do lack you,” would 
seem to suggest that he is, at it were, standing aside, that he disturbs the 
company with his mutterings, but no more; whereas, if his wife were 
roundly abusiug him as loudly as possible, and he were making his thoughts 
known to everyone, the renewed injunction, ‘‘ Pray you, sit you still,” 
would be absurd enough after such a babel of sound. 

Is it too much to say that the acting of a part can attain absolute 
perfection? For these are the only terms in which I find it possible to 
refer to Mr. Robert Taber’s Macduff. A real bluff Highlander this, to the 
life; and though the reception of the news of the death of his wife and 
children provides a scene of rare opportunity, there is no present-day actor 
who could have taken advantage of it with such rare power, truth, 
and vigour, and, indeed, it provoked the longest and heartiest applause of 
the evening. His rendering of this scene was but a part in keeping with his 
acting throughout, which was of the highest order imaginable, It was an 
art that concealed art; there was no “acting” here, but the living 
embodiment of the best of Scots—warm-hearted, manly, with a restrained 
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energy, a whole-heartedness, which made one feel with him in every word 
that he uttered. 

In conversation with Mr. Forbes Robertson, one is -quickly impressed 
with the fact that he is a man of exceptional culture and strength of 
character, but, alas for the interviewer! with a deep-rooted dislike to any 
discussion which reverts to himself. I don’t seem to have been exceptionally 
unfortunate in this respect, as, in an ancient interview with him which has 
come to my hands, I observe that the interviewer—a lady—makes a similar 
statement, and fills up what might have proved a blank space with pious 
reflections on what he might have said if only he had been a little more 
communicative. Mr. Robertson certainly discussed the Lyceum version of 
Macbeth in the most broad-minded way possible, and I remember that, 
perhaps encouraged by this, or by reason of some native heroism of which | 
have been hitherto entirely unconscious, I ventured to express my opinion 
that the occupants of the castle must have heard something of the conversa- 
tion in the scene after the murder of Duncan, and that Mr. 

Robertson seemed in- 
clined to admit tenta- 
tively the justice of the 
impeachment. Some- 
one—perhaps the inven- 
tor of copy-books—once 
remarked that great 
events from little causes 
spring, and it may be 
that, by the time these 
lines appear in print, the 
scenes to which I have 
referred may have be- 
come considerably mod- 
ulated, so much so that 
confusion shall attend 
the criticism which | 
have felt bound to ex- 
press. In such a case, 
I shall have no reason 
to feel unhappy about 
it, and if there is an in- 
clination on the part of 
any too zealousadmirers 
of Mrs. Campbell to 
take my remarks in bad 
part, I can only point 
out that criticism pro- 
motes discussion which, 
again, promotes in- 
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creased attendance at the theatre discussed, and thus it is an ‘‘ill-wind” 
which certainly blows somebody good! A question concerning Mr. Robert- 
sons’ future plans provoked the reply that he had good reason for 
hoping that Macbeth would carry him right through the season ; that, after 
that, there were pencilled engagements for a prolonged tour, but that he 
would probably cgntrive to take a short rest on the Continent at the end of 
the run,of Maébeth. In discussing the popularity.of his Hamlet and 
Romeo, Mr. Robértson alluded to the lack of sympathy—in the ordinary 
sense of the word—on the part of any audience with such a character as 
Macbeth. ‘“‘ Each of us, in his way, is a Hamlet,” Mr. Forbes Robertson 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ but Macbeth is a character with whom no normal man or 
woman can feel in sympathy.” And then, Mr. Robertson added, the 
constant change of scene is exceedingly fatiguing, although the lengthy 
soliloquies of Hamlet impose a more wearying, physical strain on the actor. 
In speaking of audiences, Mr. Robertson alluded to the fact that, taking the 
audiences at four leading theatres, and on the not quite warrantable 
assumption that they were full every night, it would be found that not a 
quarter percent. of the population of London went to the theatre. The 
music-hall, he thought, did not affect the theatre, though it might affect 
those theatres where pieces of ‘“‘the sing-song” nature were in vogue. 
People who preferred the music-hall to the legitimate drama would not be 
likely to visit a theatre if there were no music-hall. In New York and Paris, 
however, the per centage of regular theatre-goers was very much larger. 
The popularity of Cyrano de Bergerac Mr. Robertson attributed very largely 
to the sympathy which is—perhaps unconsciously—felt by the playgoer for 
the character of the hero. It may not be generally known that Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s company first played Macbeth in Berlin, where their reception 
was exceedingly enthusiastic, and that the English drama had not been 
seen there since the last visit of Phelps, who, as it happens, was Mr. 
Robertson’s first master. It is interesting to find that Mr. Robertson is not 
at all interested in notices, and told me he had not read any of them, except 
perhaps in the morning paper brought to him, for the last fifteen years. His 
first appearance, however, was made twenty-four years ago, as Castellard, 
the lover of Mary Stuart, in the play produced at the old Princess’s Theatre 
Oxford Street, and, since then, he has fulfilled engagements at the Olympic, 
Haymarket, Adelphi, and the Lyceum, under Sir Henry Irving’s manage- 
ment. He has taken parts with Madame Modjeska and with Miss Mary 
Anderson, and it may be remembered that under her management he played 
Romeo, Ingomar, and Claude Melnotte. Painting was the actor’s first love, 
and in his studio at Bedford Square you will see several products of his 
brush, portraits of Miss Ellen Terry and Madame Modjeska amongst them. 
Not the least of his hobbies is fencing, which may have something to do 
with the realism of the bout between the two Scottish Generals in the final 


act of Macbeth. 
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BY EDWARD NOBLE. 


PART I. 


ASKIN and I had been chums for many a year, but until one dark 
and boisterous night in the China seas, I had never recognised 


the quiet resourcefulness and indomitable pertinacity of his 
character. 

We had been sitting together, huddled in the shadow of the fife-rail 
about the mainmast, and had accidentally overheard the details of a plot, 
the upshot of which was mutiny with all its concomitant horrors. Ina 
moment, Gaskin gripped my hand, and, warning me to slip away when he 
gave the opportunity, rose from his place and approached the gang, whilst ! 
crept aft and escaped. 

To have sat still meant discovery, and no less certain death; by rising 
and offering to join the mutineers—an invaluable aid coming as it did from 
one of the ‘“‘afterguard’’—my friend postponed the tragedy and gleaned 
sufficient information to enable the ship’s officers to isolate the ringleaders, 
and bring matters to a speedy crisis. 

From that day to the present is a wide stretch of time. Twenty years 
have rolled their course, and are gone. Gaskin and I wandered apart. 
Once we met in Santiago, Chili, once in India, twice in Australia, and now 
I can look upon our present companionship as the result of one of those 
mysterious incidences over which man’s control is a negligible quantity. 

I grew tired of roving and returned again to the home of my childhood ; 
and having purchased a small yacht in order that I might still keep in 
touch with Mother Ocean, I was bringing my treasure round from the 
Medway to her moorings off Greenhithe, when Nemesis and my friend over- 
took me together. The former in the shape of a small collision, the latter 


as a saviour. 
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All question of my future environment was settled by that meeting. | 
had no ties, and Gaskin was anxious for me to be near him. He had pros- 
pered too, and in addition to holding a snug river appointment, I discovered 
he owned a fast and comfortable steam yacht, the Vigilante. Thus, it was 
on the waters of the Thames, where the muddy stream first melts into the 
wide and misty estuary; in a land peopled by curious characters, and 
dominated on the front by buoys, and forts, and silent light-ships ; that we, 
renewed our friendship, and I found that my friend’s characteristics 
remained unaltered. 

One day, weary of reading, and longing unutterably for a run, I left my 
rooms and hastened to the pier. Here I saw to my chagrin that, although 
the Vigilante had steam up, it was evident she was not going down river; 
for one of the crew was slung aloft in a bos’un’s chair, scrubbing the main 
top-mast, and the trucks and flagstaff were entirely innocent of bunting. 
Both unmistakable signs that Captain Stanley Gaskin was not going 
afloat. 

In some disappointment I walked round to see whether by any chance 
my friend was in the signal room; but here again my desire was frustrated. 
Gaskin was in London. So, without waiting to hear the voluble explanation 
of the Piermaster, I hastened to the steps, jumped into a boat, and rowed 
across to the Vigilante. 

I love to sniff the pure sweet breezes, to feel the deck trembling under 
foot, and to walk silently to and fro thinking out old scenes, picturing 
pictures of long ago, when Gaskin and I were. young and the world lay in 
ever increasing splendour at our feet. No problems then crossed our path, 
no entrancing visions of literature wavered, Fata Morgana-wise, before my 
eyes. Nothing more serious than a flirtation with a pretty girl passenger, 
or the weight and contents of the steward’s ‘‘ dog-basket’’ worried us then. 
We got up, and ate a biscuit, donned our clothes and ate our dinner ; walked 
the poop munching a biscuit and butter, turned in with a biscuit on the shelf 
overhead. It was an entirely new world, and we were always hungry. 

Joey Dismal—the Vigilante’s skipper—stumbled over a rope close at 
hand as I walked. I notice he frequently finds it necessary to make a “little 
accident.” He is a very conversational man; I fancy he has Irish blood in 
his veins, but he doesn’t know, the river is the only thing he knows 











accurately, and there is a rich twinkle in his eye when talking on this theme, 
that tells one something of the memories that are lying behind. 

‘‘ Beggin’ your pardin, sir,” he remarked. ‘ But do you know what's 
come of Cap’n Gaskin?” 

“Indeed, Dismal,” I returned. ‘I intended asking you that question.” 

‘Then it’s a moral, sir,” he answered slowly. “It’s that old Wandle 
that’s done it.” 

“What old Wandle, Joey?” 

“‘ Three days ago, Cap’n Gaskin sent me this message, sir. ‘Have steam 
ready at short notice, and don’t bank the fires too early, unless you hear 
from me.’” 
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“‘ Well,” I said, ‘“‘ I see you have obeyed orders. I was in hopes of a run, 
but that seems unlikely now.” 

“It still wants a couple of hours of low water,” said Dismal. ‘‘ The 
Guv’nor don’t keer about goin’ down over the tide ; but 

He had hardly finished speaking when a voice hailed us from the Pier, 
and some flags were waved. 

“* Talk o’ the ” said Dismal, as he passed me going aft. 

“Devil ?” I queried, as the skipper stopped short. 

“ Angels,” he corrected with a quick glance, “‘an’ you'll hear the flap o’ 
their paddles. Get down here, Kosh! Lumme! bear a hand. Steam up 
there, Dicky! Boat away ashore, my sons! Smart’s the word!” 

I believe the beggar liked it; I believe in my heart the man was as 
anxious for a run as I was; but he only growled sotto voce— 

“ Just our thunderin’ luck. Spars half finished, the yacht’s deck like a 
collier’s, an’ the Guv’nor, as like as not, on for a run to Sheerness, so’s the 
blue-jackets can take a laugh at us.” 

Ten minutes later the boat came alongside, and Gaskin sprang up the 
ladder. 

“All ready, Dismal?” he questioned, as that zealous official saluted. 
“ Right—then as soon as possible, Sheerness. Ah, Ralston, so this is where 
you were hidden. Glad to see you, old man, for two reasons, companion- 
ship and help. I sent up, but they told me you had gone out, and I have 
been swearing ever since. I feared I should have to go solo.” 

“‘ Glad to think you won’t,” I replied. ‘I am dead for a blow; what’s 
adrift ?”” 

‘¢ Wait till we are round the Ovens,” he returned. ‘I am a bit mixed at 
present, and want a change and a smoke.” 

He turned with a quick smile and I recommenced my walk. Gaskin had 
spoken the truth when he diagnosed his case. He looked mixed; his shrewd, 
determined eyes were red, his dress, when he came on board, was of the 
City, and displayed a negligence that was rare with him, and boded great 
mental strain. 

As I plodded slowly up and down the forward deck, the Vigilante began 
to tremble with the pulsations of her engines; the water tumbled in foaming 
torrents under our quarter; the breeze redoubled ; and we stole silently out 














through the fleet of boats and barges anchored off the town. It was a 
glorious day. In lessthan half an hour we had threaded the mazy labyrinth 
of shipping, and were flashing merrily down stream. The soft breeze 
whispered in my ears; each rope sang its own individual song; the spray fell 
in rainbow tints about the bows; and, above all, the hollow monotone of 
roaring fires, boiling steam, and rolling machinery, droned an accompany- 
ing bass, as we dashed away, like a hound on scent, going towards the 
sea. 

Shornemead Battery was astern, and the Ovens Buoy, lying in the 
shadow of the Essex shore, bobbed gravely in the swell, like a man weary 
with an appalling weight of years, when my friend came forward to join me, 
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“Well,” I said, ‘‘ I see you have obeyed orders. I was in hopes of a run, 
but that seems unlikely now.” 
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their paddles. Get down here, Kosh! Lumme! bear a hand. Steam up 
there, Dicky! Boat away ashore, my sons! Smart’s the word!” 

I believe the beggar liked it; I believe in my heart the man was as 
anxious for a run as I was; but he only growled sotto voce— 

“ Just our thunderin’ luck. Spars half finished, the yacht’s deck like a 
collier’s, an’ the Guv’nor, as like as not, on for a run to Sheerness, so’s the 
blue-jackets can take a laugh at us.” 

Ten minutes later the boat came alongside, and Gaskin sprang up the 
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you were hidden. Glad to see you, old man, for two reasons, companion- 
ship and help. I sent up, but they told me you had gone out, and I have 
been swearing ever since. I feared I should have to go solo.” 

“* Glad to think you won’t,” I replied. ‘I am dead for a blow; what’s 
adrift ?”” 

** Wait till we are round the Ovens,” he returned. “I am a bit mixed at 
present, and want a change and a smoke.” 

He turned with a quick smile and I recommenced my walk. Gaskin had 
spoken the truth when he diagnosed his case. He looked mixed; his shrewd, 
determined eyes were red, his dress, when he came on board, was of the 
City, and displayed a negligence that was rare with him, and boded great 
mental strain. 

As I plodded slowly up and down the forward deck, the Vigilante began 
to tremble with the pulsations of her engines; the water tumbled in foaming 
torrents under our quarter; the breeze redoubled ; and we stole silently out 
through the fleet of boats and barges anchored off the town. It was a 
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of shipping, and were flashing merrily down stream. The soft breeze 
whispered in my ears; each rope sang its own individual song; the spray fell 
in rainbow tints about the bows; and, above all, the hollow monotone of 
roaring fires, boiling steam, and rolling machinery, droned an accompany- 
ing bass, as we dashed away, like a hound on scent, going towards the 
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Shornemead Battery was astern, and the Ovens Buoy, lying in the 
shadow of the Essex shore, bobbed gravely in the swell, like a man weary 
with an appalling weight of years, when my friend came forward to join me, 
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“It is glorious, Ralston ;” he said. ‘I have been watching you, you 
have a tell-tale face.” 

** Man’s face is the index of his soul,” I returned. “‘ I am drinking anew 
the breath of the past.” 

** From which I must call you if Iam to enjoy the second of the two 
advantages your presence confers. Come aft, there is less wind there, and I 
want to unburden my mind.” 

‘What is it?” I questioned. ‘‘ I observed, when you came on board, 
that your eyes were tired—a common enough complaint with me who am 
troubled with the making of books ; but you are free of all this—what is it ?” 

*T am puzzled,” he returned briefly. 

**T guessed as much. Then why bother about the thing; you have no 
need. Throw it up.” 

** Just so, I have no need. Had I need, the chances are I should not be 
so keen. Throw it up? Man, do you know what you suggest? Difficulty 
is the one thing in life left to me. Who of us longs to ride a horse anyone 
can ride? What man struggles to kiss a woman all men may kiss? Where 
is the zest of life without battle? It is all tame, flat, uninteresting ; I-want 
none of it. Give me something to fight for and I will fight, show me a plain 
and easy conquest, and I am weary, I want to die.” 

I walked silently at my friend’s side to the deck-house. A remark thrown 
in, casually suggestive of taking things easy, is, I have noticed, generally 
productive of results. It was so on this occasion. Gaskin immediately rose, 
and going to the door, called the skipper. 

“‘T want you to tell me again,” he said, when Dismal appeared, “‘ your 
conversation with those men at the Lone Anchorage, the other day; take 
your time and don’t omit a word if you can help it.” 

The skipper cast his eyes round the seaward horizon—for we were now 
running down towards Hope Point—apologised, and, hurrying forward, put 
the mate in charge. 

“ Beggin’ your pardins for keepin’ you, sirs,” he remarked on his return ; 


‘but some o’ these deck han’s ain’t fit to be left in charge of a soup kettle, | 


let alone a yacht. They’d go to sleep sittin’ on the rim o’ the funnel.” 

Then he paused and appeared to be thinking profoundly, for Dismal 
loves to hear the sound of his own voice, and has a notion of making points 
dramatically. 

“Sirs,” he remarked suddenly, “it’s like this. Here are we, runnin’ 
down for Sea Reach, lawst Thursday it were, when we overhaul that dingy 
old dug-out what was onct the s.s. Wandle, tuggie, w’eezin’ away flip, flap 
flop, one float to-day, another to-morrow, towin’ the Spindriff, wiv a scope 
of hawser fit fer a four-master in a gale o’ wind down Channel. 

“*Dismal’ says you, sir,” bowing towards Gaskin. ‘‘‘ Dismal, 
what is that barge doin’ wiv a tugboat ahead of her? She could 
sail round the tug. An’ when was the Wandle refitted, I thought she was 
broke up!’ 

*** So she would be, sir,’ says I. ‘She was sold for break up, her old 
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They were sittin’ in the snuggery smokin’.” 


coffee-mill wouldn’t stay agenst the tide, let alone towa ship. An’ as fer 
that other remawk 0’ yours, sir,’ I says, ‘ why, there’s more in a flag than 
a bit of buntin’. It’s likely there’s some game on.’ ‘Let her go slow, 
Dismal,’ says you, sir, ‘and slow it is.’ 

‘What happens after that? This happens. The old Wandle snorts 
round into Muckin’ Bight and drops her mud’uck (anchor), an’ the 


= Spindriff sidles off into the tide, and drops her mud’uck likewise. An 


there they lie, as comferable a pair of lame ’uns as I’ve come acrost in my 
time. 

*** Goin’ to finish up the Crick?’ says you, sir. ‘ No, begyin’ to differ, 
sir,, says I. ‘ Nothin’ goes in there cept atop of spring tides drawin’ her 
draught, an’ this is Nips (neaps).’ ‘Then what is it, Dismal,’ says you, 
sir. ‘If you want to know, sir,’ says I, ‘it’s easy finding out. I know 
they won’t lie there all the flood. The Lone Ankeridge’ll bring ’em ’up, as 
sure as mud-flats!’” Dismal paused a moment, then jerked out with 
evident satisfaction, the final sentence, ‘‘ An’ so it did ! 

“Coming up river that afternoon,”’ he continued, after noting the effect 
of his oratory, ‘“‘I took a squint ahead as ordered. It’s drawin’ on for high 
water, an’ easy to land on the stones above Muckin’ Light ; an’ there, sure 
enough, I see a boat pullin’ ashore from the Spindriff. I let you know, sir, 
an’ up you come. ‘Run in an’ anker behind the oil pier, Dismal,’ says 
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you, sir, ‘an’ go ashore an’ find out fer me what the Sfindriff is waiting 
for, and who has fitted out the old Wandle again.’ That’s what you say, 
sir; an’ ashore Dick Jumper an’ me goes, to sample the strength of the 
Lone Ankeridge’s liker, as you said ; an’, sirs,”” Joey Dismal concluded with 
a merry twinkle, ‘‘ we sampled it, egspecially Ruffy. 

*‘ They were sittin’ in the snuggery smokin’ an’ talkin’ polertics—a thing 
I don’t know nothin’ of,” Dismal continued deprecatingly, “‘when me an’ 
Dick Jumper come in. There’s the skipper of the Wandle, Tom Lantin, 
an’ another chap as turns out to be the first engineer o’ that box o’ sample 
patchwork ; also there’s the skipper of the Spindriff, Ruffy Welton. Ruffy 
an’ me are old shipmates, an’ he spots me directly I come in. 

“ *Hello, Joey!’ he says. ‘ Hello, Ruffy!’ says I. ‘Thought I see you 
goin’ down Sea Reach this mornin’,’ says Ruffy. ‘What’s come of your 
Guv’nor ?’ meanin’ you, sir, an’ beggin’ your pardin, but you asked me for 
it as it came, an’ that’s it to a eyebolt, as the chap said when he kicked it 
wiv his naked toes.” 

“Right, Dismal,” Gaskin replied, laughing. ‘We will not take 
exception to the guv’nor ; get along.” 

*“«* What's come of the guv’nor?’ says I. ‘ Landed him at Port Wictoria, 
an’ I’m that dry I couldn’t come furder than the pier fer money.’ ‘The 
Haven’s your nearest chawnce of a drink, Joey,’ says Ruffy, fixin’ me wiv 
his eye; ‘why didn’t you put in there fer your drink instead o’ walkin’ a 
bloomin’ mile an’ a hawlf up the sea-wall to the Ankeridge ?’ 

‘* T see how the land lay from that, sirs, quick,” said Dismal with a smile. 
“Anyone would. Ruffy don’t like the notion o’ me bein’ there. Like 
mawster like man, says Ruffy to hisself; but I didn’t spread out my hand, 
sirs. 

“** To hear you talk, Ruffy,’ I says, ‘anyone ’ud think the gov’nor’s a sort 
o’ bloomin’ angel,’ beggin’ your pardin fer the liberty, sir, ‘As zif you 
didn’t know as well as I do, the guvnor’s as well known by them chaps on 
Canvey Island, Pub, an’ Coastguard, as he is at the R’yle Exchange. 
Lumme!’ says I, ‘a smart trick it ’ud be fer me to walk inter the Haven 
an’ awsk for a drink, an’ the yacht lyin’ off for the officer of Coastguards to 
ste an report nex’ time the gov’nor’s down his way. Who are you gettin’ 
at, Ruffy? Miss, I’ll trouble you fer a three o’ rum. Jumper, give it a 
name!’ An’ Jumper he give it a name. 

“ Well, sir, after that the talk ran flat; the laugh had gone agenst Ruffy, 
an it took some ladles o’ rum to pull him back. We sat on an’ smoked, 
an talked polertics, an’ strikes, an’ the Federation o’ the Amelgamated 
Engineers, an’ John Burns’s latest, until I’m a’most blue in the face, an’ 
the time’s drawin’ on fer them skippers to get down aboard their boats, 
if they want to do it comferable off the stones. 

* At lawst Ruffy gets up. ‘Joey,’ he says, ‘ I come up all I said a bit 
ayo. You're a man, Joey, that’s what you are; have a pint wiv me afore 
we go.’ 

“ Sirs, I clinched on at that, fer Ruffy’s plainly in the way fer becomin’ 
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confidenchul, an’ I lef’ young Jumper wiv the other chaps, an’ cottoned on 
to me joker. No! there’s no fear about Jumper, you cawnt make Jumper 
hear onless you put a fog trumpet to his ear, which is sometimes a mighty 
convenient thing for me. 

“* So Ruffy and me has that pint, an’ I get him outside an’ walk towards 
the boat. 

*** Bound down nex’ ebb ?’ says I. 

“* No—I ain’t bound down nex’ ebb,’ says Ruffy, ‘ner the ebb after 
that, ner the ebb after that uz far as I know, I’m waitin’ orders.’ 

“** Ho!’ says I, ‘and what have you got in—Guv’ment stores ?’ 

“* Looks like it, don’ it ?’ says Ruffy, ‘a’most every other sort o’ folks is 
ina hurry. No, it’s sand.’ 

“** Sand!’ says I, ‘hawlf loaded then, an’ goin’ to finish at the blower 
(dredger), I s’pose ?’ 

*** No, Joey,’ he says, ‘I ain’t goin’ to load at no bloomin’ blower; I’m 
loaded. It’s sand, Joey, spread out like a table top acrost her hold; an’— 
between ourselves, matee—goin’ to Antwarp, an’ I’m on at ten quid a week 
fer the trip, an’ keep a tight tongue! ’ 

“* Antwarp!’ says I, takin’ no notice of the pay, which fair made me 
squirm, ‘ what are you givin’ us?’ 

“*True bill, Joey,’ he says, ‘an’ the old Wandle’s bound to Antwarp 
likewise. What for? Lumme as zif I know, mate!’ 

“* Ruffy,’ says I, ‘if I didn’t know you fer a man as wouldn’t play it low 
on a old shipmate, I’d say you're lying.’ 

** Gawd’s truth! Joey Dismal,’ he says, sirs, an’ not anover word could 
I get out of him. ‘Taint likely when there’s a matter o’ ten or fifteen quid 
lyin’ at the end o’ silence.”’ 

“You have a capital memory, Dismal,”’ said Gaskin, as the skipper drew 
breath. ‘I notice only one addition; you said the sand was levelled flat. 
That is a new point, and it strengthens my hand. Obviously it is intended 
for ballast, ballast suggests—what does it suggest, Ralston ?” 

‘A cruise, a pleasure trip, something apart from mere business.” 

‘Quite so,” said Gaskin, then he rose and, leaving the deck-house, stood 
looking down the reach. ‘And now,” he continued, “‘ we should see the 
—Hallo! Dismal, what has come of the Spindriff and Wandle ?” 

“Lumme!” cried the skipper, as he turned and gazed in the same 
direction. ‘If they haven’t done a bolt!” 

‘‘ Full speed for the Haven!” said Gaskin, sternly. ‘‘ Get the boat ready, 
and let me know when we are near.” 

He turned and walked the deck with quick strides a while, his clear-cut 
features sharp with annoyance, his mouth set firm and rigid; obviously he 
had reckoned on being advised of the departure of the two vessels, and 
something had gone wrong. I made no remark, but continued lounging on 
the wheel-gratings listening to the rapid thud of the propeller, and watching 
the splashing wavelets as we leaped through the seething foam; until 
Dismal rang the engines slow, and Thames Haven lay close aboard. 
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Here my friend went ashore, and for nearly an hour we remained 
stemming the tide with scarcely a perceptible move of the engines. When 
Gaskin returned, his face was clear, no trace of vexation remained, and in 
its place lay the confident look I had learned to know so well. 

“* Sorry to have kept you waiting, old chap!” he cried, as soon as he had 
given the skipper his instructions. ‘I feared my orders had been forgotten, 
but it happens to be the fault of the telegraph service and consequently 
outside the possibility of rectification by a mere outsider. The message is 
doubtless now waiting me at the pier ; let us go aft.” 

Following my friend’s example, I took a seat on the wheel-gratings aft, 
and lighting my pipe, waited for him to pick up the thread of Dismal’s 
story. 

“You see,”’ he remarked, as though divining my thoughts; “‘ there was 
obviously something wrong in this business ; anyone who knows anything of 
the river, and a trifle of human nature, would speedily come to that 
conclusion. Here is a powerful barge half loaded, towed by an old crock 
which I have ascertained has lately been insured for a special trip, lying 
around at the head of Sea Reach, waiting orders with a skipper standing to 
draw £10 a week; the pay of a commander in the Mail Service, eh, 
Ralston? There was no question about it; the thing on the face of it 
spelled ‘ swindle.’ 

““T made, therefore, definite arrangements with the Coastguard at 
Thames Haven, and travelled to London. Here I speedily discovered that 
the Spindriff was owned by asmall firm of lightermen and contractors, 
having offices in a lane off Fenchurch Street; and that she had recently 
been chartered, together with the Wandle, by another firm whose identity | 
failed altogether to establish. 

“‘Of course these men were outsiders, that much is readily discernable 
from the skipper’s terms, and there the clue ended. I was still pottering 
about, struggling to probe the mystery of a barge skipper at ‘ten quid a 
week, and keep a tight tongue,’ when, on the second day of my stay in town, 
I met a friend of mine, Mr. Charlton, the Managing Director of the Imperial 
Ruby Insurance Co. He was standing on the steps of the Royal Exchange, 
whence he ran to meet me with rather more haste than his usually 
quiet manner admits. 

** “My dear Gaskin.’ he said. ‘I have been searching London for you. 
What are you about? They told me you were in Town. Are you busy?’ 

“‘T replied that not only was I busy, but stuck fast in the mire. 

“** Ah,’ he returned. ‘Then you are in as bada plight as I am ; come and 
have lunch.’ 

‘“‘ During the meal, he told me that he had cause for great anxiety, and 
was good enough to say I was the only man who could help him. Briefly 
his yarn ran thus— 

“‘Lady Wivenhoe, who has been visiting at Government House, 
Melbourne, has taken passage in the Zanzibar, and is now on her way to 
London. Before leaving England, ten months ago, her husband effected 
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an insurance on her diamonds and jewellery for £50,000. These diamonds 
are the lady’s personal property. The premium was paid and everything 
appeared in order, until certain documents relative to Lady Wivenhoe’s 
stay in Australia came to hand. The result is Mr. Charlton has reason to 
suspect foul play, not necessarily with the concurrence of the lady, but, 
looked at from an Insurance Company’s point of view, possibly. 

“You are doubtless aware, Ralston, that an Insurance of this description 
is one requiring very stringent precautions. That being so, some months 
ago, my friend put himself in communication with a sort of secret service, 
which embraces a very wide area of espionage, that Insurance Companies 
have formed the better to protect themselves against fraud. 

“‘* Now,’ Charlton went on. ‘I am in possession of certain facts 
relative to Mr. Stuart Wivenhoe’s career in Australia, which go to prove that 
heisascamp. He has entirely exhausted his own and his wife’s fortune, on 
racing and gambling, and is now badly in the hands of the Jews. In fact, 
from documentary evidence I hold, unless something happens, Mr. Stuart 
Wivenhoe will certainly come a cropper. 

‘**T now come tosome curious cablegrams, Gaskin,’ my friend continued. 
‘We know they come from Zanzibar, but, as we have not been able to 
decipher them, whether they have any bearing on the case or not I am 
unable to state. In any case, I shall be glad if you will cast your eye over 
them and let me know what you think.’ 

‘“‘ He handed me three cypher cables addressed to ‘ Matraphaz, London,’ 
dated from Adelaide, Suez, and Gibraltar. I looked over them, but, recog- 
nising no known code, turned to Charlton and said. ‘Whois Matraphaz.’ 

“* * Quite so,’ he returned, ‘ who is Matraphaz ?’ 

“I rang for a waiter and directed him to find me a ‘ Sells,’ but ‘ Sells’ 
did not give it; evidently, from this, the address had only recently been 
registered. Excusing myself, I ran across to Lothbury, determined to 
obtain the information my friend had neglected ; but the young lady, when 
she had concluded a flirtation with a mild young man with an orchid, in- 
formed me, ‘The Post Office does not keep a list of registered addresses 
for consultation,’ and in response to my demand to see the Chief Clerk, 
remarked, casually, that he was at lunch. 

“TI left the office, vowing vengeance on the whole department, and 
hastened back to my restaurant. Charlton was only awaiting my return to 
get away; a message had come from the office demanding his immediate 
attention. 

‘“‘ Foiled in my attempt to discover through the P.O. the addressee, I 
set the secret service to work, and started once more on the business I 
already had in hand. Late that night, whilst I was sitting in the smoke- 
room of my hotel, a wire was handed to me. It ran thus :— 

*** Matraphaz. Messrs. Olney and Sharp. 50 Rood-lane, E,C.’ 

“Good Lord! Ralston, if the ground had opened before me, I could not 
have been more astonished. Why? Because 50 Rood-lane is the address of 
the owners of the Spindriff and Wandle!” 
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Gaskin got up and walked the deck, smoking savagely for some minutes; 
then continued wrathfully :— 

“ At least half a day thrown away through the damnable officialism of 
the Post Office. Chut! It is not worth fretting about. 

“‘ The next morning,” he continued, as he paced the deck slowly before 
me, “‘I paid a visit to 50 Rood-lane before the principals were about, and, 
with the aid of an extremely intelligent young clerk, discovered several 
things. (A) Messrs. Olney and Sharp had recently rented a seat in these 
offices, for the receipt of letters, &c., only. (B) Messrs. Olney and Sharp 
were the undiscoverable charterers of the Spindriff and Wandle. (C) The 
private address of Messrs. Olney and Sharp. 

“Naturally I did not require any further information, so I thanked my 
young friend and started for the East India Dock Road, where I discovered 
my gentlemen, Olney: the Jew money lender, Sharp: the solicitor who has 
been struck off the Rolls. They hunt in couples, these two. Jew and solicitor, 
I don’t know which is the greater scoundrel.” 

“Then, actually, the curious incident Dismal was recounting,” I cried, 
“is connected with Lady Wivenhoe’s diamonds.” 

‘Precisely, or, as the skipper put it, there is more in a flag than a piece 
of bunting. And now, Ralston,” my friend continued, “ you see that I was 
in possession of a most complicated piece of information. Here is our 
knowledge of the Hon. Stuart, supplemented by cypher wires addressed to a 
firm of distinct disrepute, plus the remarks of Dismal’s friend, who is ‘ on at 
ten quid a week, and keep a tight tougue.’ 

“You will perceive,” Gaskin went on, as he came to a stand before me, 
“that, with this information, came the beginning of my real work. I held both 
ends of a pretty piece of villainy in my hands, but lacked the means of 
reading between the lines. See, here are the cables ; try what youcan make 
of them.” 

He handed me four cable forms. The one lying uppermost dated from 
Suez and ran as follows :— 

“‘Matraphaz, London. —Sb+PO... 068A...K3P—vu... 
U3a...D7w—Pl...BAg=Wol...” 

I know nothing of cyphers; it gave me a pain to contemplate the thing, 
it appeared so appallingly obtuse. I glanced at the others, but they were 
all on similar lines. 

Gaskin sat smoking quietly for half an hour whilst I struggled vainly 
with notions. At last, in despair, I looked up. 

“I have tried them, you may be sure, against every known code,” he 
remarked, *‘ without result. I have grouped the letters and the figures 
separately. I have cut out consonants and transposed vowels; I have 
reversed that order; all equally futile, one appalling result remains. The 
signs are registered in my brain. P2NF60. SB plusPO. 068A. 
When I sleep, the beastly things crawl across my vision in scarlet characters. 
S B plus PO; BAG = WOL, doesit? curse it! put them away. Ralston, 
the sight of you poring over them reminds me of my efforts. Two days in 
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“Sirs, it’s S B Q.” 


London searching records and consulting idiots, no wonder I see dots and 
splashes. Put the things away and come for a walk.” 

I saw that he was in deadly earnest and followed him on deck. 

“There is a fourth message, I see,” I remarked, as we walked to the 
companion forward. “It is from Plymouth. Has the Zanzibar arrived?” 

“Yes, she passed this morning. I had the wire just before leaving town; 
so, after a hurried consultation with Charlton, who agreed with me that it 
was useless to struggle longer with the cyphers, I started. And now we are 
off after the Spindriff and Wandle, on a losing hazard. But I am dog tired. 
I had no notion how tired until I commenced to walk. I shall lie down a 
spell. Confound those cables!" 

He stretched his arms, yawned, and, nodding to me, went down the com- 
panion and entered the saloon. 


PART II. 


The Vigilante was steaming swifty past the Jenkin, when, an hour later, 
I awoke to the fact that it was I who had slept, and that Gaskin was pacing 
the deck before me. 

‘Lucky man!” he cried, on seeing me rise. ‘‘ No such comfort for me. 
S B plus P O; B A G equals W O L;; these and many other symbols 
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intervene. Come, here is one of the State Liners bound up with cattle; 
take a look at her.” 

As we neared the Nore Middle, the giant ship crashed past us, her 
spar deck housed in with timber ends, and the grime and filth of a voyage 
disfiguring her gaunt sides. She was not pretty to look at, and we were 
turning away, when Dismal, who was standing on the steering platform, 
cried out that she was hoisting her signals ready for Southend Pier. We 
turned about and remained watching, but the flags were too much in line, 
we could not read them. Upon this, Gaskin ordered the skipper to take 
the glass and see what she had to say. 

Dismal obeyed, and stood like a statue for some time waiting to catch 
the colours as they fluttered lazily in the breeze; at length he spoke— 

“J MQL,sirs. That’s her name, but there’s anover signal flyin’ on 
he main—a three-flag signal it is—an’ the smoke’s drivin’ acrost them. 
It’s—no—lumme! hold her steady, Kosh!—S is on top, white wiv a blue 
square; B’s number two—S B—an’ the bottom un’s the ‘ yella angel ’* ; 
sirs, it’s S B Q.” 

** What!” 

The exclamation came from my friend. I turned and stared him in the 
face; he had gone white to the lips, and stood with craned neck gazing at 
the flags. 

‘‘Give me the glass, Dismal,” he cried sharply, ‘‘and fetch me the 
code! Gad! Ralston, SB plus P O, splashes, dots; B A G equals W OL; 
hang it, I have been asleep!” 

He closed the telescope with a snap and, hurrying aft, met the skipper 
who handed him the book. Then, entering the deck-house with me, he 
sat down on the opposite side of the table. 

“Ralston,” cried my friend, in a queer, strained voice, “I have it! S BQ, 
SB plus PO. Savvy? Where is the code?” 

‘“* How! It does not fit, it cannot fit,” I said; for although I was uncertain 
how it might eventually turn out, I saw that my friend required a touch of 
the spur. The remedy had instant effect. 

“‘That is where you are wrong, Ralston,” he replied, calmly, as he 
proceeded to demonstrate his theory. ‘ You approach the thing from a 
biased point of view, whilst I, on the contrary, have no opinions until I 
have examined it.” 

He opened the book, and, turning up Part I, continued— 

“SB+P0,068A, K 3 P—vu, U 3a, D7 w—P1,BAG=WOL. 
Two of my friends in this one message.” 

‘“* But,” I remarked, ‘‘ these are nearly all four-letter words with some 
signs and figures thrown in.” 

“Quite so ; thrown in, Ralston.” 

‘“* What do you mean ?”’ I questioned. 

‘“* Precisely what I say. Let us, for example, eliminate the figures and 
signs.” 


* The Quarantine flag. 
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‘** But there are no vowels in the code.” 

‘Then we will cut them out also. Eh? You agree with me, I see. 
Right, now prune S B + P O of the etceteras, what remains? Clearly 
SBP. Turn it up, I will do the cutting down.” 

“SBP,” I replied, running my finger down the column. ‘“ ‘Plan (or 
arrangement) approved of.’ ” 

“Ts it?” said my friend. ‘‘ Now, according to our theory, the next, 
O 6 8 A, must come out entirely, as it contains no consonants. K 3 P 
minus v u, equals K P V. What does that signify ? ” 

*«* Send a steamer,’ ”’ I replied, turning it up. 

“Just so, the Wandle. Now U 3a. Cut it out. D 7 w—P 1, 
that is equivalent to D W PL.” 

“«¢T will telegraph.’ ” 

“From, B A G = W O L, another of my chums, eh, Ralston. BG 
W L, what do you make of that?” 

** * Gibraltar,’”’ I answered, staring at the result of our search. 

“*Come,” said Gaskin, “for an impossible theory, not a bad result. It 
figures out then like this.”’ 

‘“«* Plan approved of, send a steamer ; I will telegraph from Gibraltar.’ A 
very concise cable. Now we will apply our theory tothe others.” We did 
so, and, after half-an-hour’s work, the result lay before us thus— 

From Adelaide—“ All safe.”’ 

From Suez—‘ Plan approved of, send a steamer; I will telegraph 
from Gibraltar.” 

From Gibraltar—‘‘ Change successful.” 

From Plymouth—‘“ Late, we may come to anchor, North Foreland.” 

Gaskin left the deck-house quickly on completion of the final message 
and remained some minutes in consultation with Dismal. 

“TI am afraid we are in for a night of it,” he remarked, on his return. 
“It is no longer a question of a losing hazard; may I reckon on your 
company ?”’ 

‘“‘T shall be delighted,” I replied. ‘‘ Indeed, unless you throw me out, I 
remain.” 

“ Right! then we will get to business. I have been figuring this thing 
out, Ralston,” he continued, after a short silence, “‘ and, as far as I can 
understand, it reads like this: The Spindriff and the Wandle passed down 
the reach two hours ahead of us this morning, after receiving telegraphic 
orders from Olney and Sharp. The Zanzibar left Plymouth at two a.m., 
also this morning, and will be due off Dover, allowing a fourteen knot speed, 
at about 6.30 to-night.. It is sunset at about the same hour. She will 
anchor, therefore, as our unknown informant surmised, somewhere between 
the Foreland and East Margate Buoy. I know the spot—it is used 
frequently by the pilot who is bringing her up, when his ship happens to be 
late; for you are doubtless aware, Ralston, that none of the Liners 
attempt the estuary, or river, at night time. It will be in that neighbour- 
hood, I feel certain, that something will happen to the diamonds.” 
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Whilst Gaskin was speaking, we had rounded the Nore Lightship, and 
were now heading for Sheerness. I turned to my friend, who read my 
question at a glance. 

“Yes,” he remarked. ‘I want some lunch, and so do you; also it is 
necessary, before starting, to send some wires.” 

We landed about half-an-hour later. Gaskin dispatched his business, 
and, having lunched, we returned to the Vigilante and immediately set 
off full speed for Margate. 

The run was delightful, but entirely lacking in incident. We arrived 
alongside the jetty some two-and-a-half hours after leaving Sheerness, and 
landing, proceeded at once by cab to the North Foreland signal-station, 
which is, as everybody knows, at the Lighthouse, whilst Dismal ran the 
Vigilante to an anchorage. 

It was now five o’clock. In rather more than an hour it would be sun- 
set ; but as we rose the Channel over the Downs, we saw, with misgiving, a 
westerly cloud-bank creeping mackerel-backed across the heavens. The 
sun was already sinking through the vanguard clouds, and there was very 
little chance of a lengthy twilight. 

Ordering the cabman to wait, we hastened to the edge of the cliff, and 
quickly discovered the Wandle lying quietly at anchor immediately off 
the point, a wreath of steam escaping from her valves; but the Spindriff 
was not in sight.” 

The agent, warned by one of Gaskin’s wires, had, however, not been 
idle ; and as we stood searching the neighbouring sea, he came from his 
look-out, and, handing us a glass, pointed in the direction of the North 
Sand Head. 

“You will find her lying about a mile inshore of the lightship,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ She passed here shortly after the tug came to anchor.” 

After assuring himself of the truth of this statement, Gaskin hurried into 
the little office where we received news of the Zanzibar’s progress. She 
was coming along rapidly, and keeping fairly within the fourteen knot speed 
Gaskin had allowed. A message from St. Catherine’s point informed us she 
had passed that headland at 10 a.m. Another from Beechy Head Coast- 
guard station, stated: ‘‘ Zanzibar, R.M.S., passed 2.45 p.m.; all well.” 
But the wire from Dover had not arrived; indeed, we could not expect it 
until after six o’clock ; so, leaving the signal station, we entered a cab and 
drove by the cliff road a short distance towards Broadstairs, where we 
discovered a not impossible means of descending to the beach. The evening 
was drawing-in rapidly when we again entered the operating-room at the 
signal station. A clerk, seated before the instrument, looked up on our 
approach, and shook his head. No message had arrived. 

Gaskin was growing impatient. The long days in London had done 
their work ; and as I watched him champing on the bit of suspense, I felt a 
growing admiration for the man who could thus sacrifice rest and quiet for 
so curious a species of excitement. As he paced to and fro the floor, with 
head slightly bent, hands clasped behind him, and his keen, ‘straight brow 
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puckered in thought, I could see that he was gathering in the strands of 
circumstance ready for future use. It was as Dismal put it, ‘‘ When the 
Guv’nor fastens on a thing, he’s like a bloomin’ bull-dawg—you’ll never 
shake him off afore he drops.” Suddenly my friend paused, the needle 
vibrated spasmodically. A message was on the wires. 

** Read it out,’’ said Gaskin, ‘‘ as it comes.” 

The clerk’s voice sounded, giving us the words slowly : 

“* Dover—6.5 p.m.—Mail steamer—Zanzibar—passing—Lloyds.”’ 

They are pushing her!” cried Gaskin. ‘‘ They intend to make the 
inner passage and wish to get through the Downs before dark. Now, 
Ralston, we can leave; Dismal will have arrived by this time. But,” he 
added, turning to the clerk, “‘to put the matter beyond a doubt, send a 
message to the agency at Deal, telling them to look out for the Zanzibar. 
Inform them at what hour she passed Dover, and if, after allowing sufficient 
time to elapse, she does not show up, direct them to wire you and signal to 
me the result as we have arranged.” 

When we again reached the gap through which we were to descend to 
the beach, the sun had set, and the western heavens were ablaze with 
splashes of fiery light. A violet haze was growing across the distant Straits ; 
the sea and sky lay merged in one extending shadow; and down at our feet, 
stealing across the crimson sea, puny, silent, in the distance, a small boat 
rowed shorewards from a fat-funnelled tug lying in bold silhouette farther 
seaward. 

“Not Joey Dismal?” I questioned, as my companion paid and dismissed 
the wondering cabman. 

“Aye, Ralston. The Vigilante is more comfortable, but also, seeing we 
have no time for disguise, more easily recognised than is Dismal’s ‘ tosher.’” 

‘‘ Disguise ?” I repeated. 

‘“* Sometimes it is necessary; indeed, I have been at considerable expense 
to render it effective. Itis my hobby. Some day I will show you. Come, 
let us get down.” 

The descent presented difficulties, some that, in cool blood, I should have 
hesitated to attempt, for my sky-scraping days are, I think, past ; but, nerved 
by my friend’s keen face, and the undeniable charm of adventure, I felt 
again the old sting of daring, and leaped lightly into the ugly path at my 
feet. Besides, the breath of the sea was in my nostrils, and the mystery of 
the silent ingathering of these factors, making for romance or tragedy, 
thrilled in my veins. For as we struggled, slipped and clung down the old 
white cliffs, and thence across sea-weed strewn boulders to the sea, a 
Mail ship was steaming full speed through the violet shadows brooding over 
the distant Foreland, and two insignificant craft lay waiting her off the 
Northern Headland. 

What they wanted, why the Wandle was anchored close inshore, and 
the Spindriff lay so far out, we in the small tugboat—a veritable monster 
of funnel and discomfort—were presently to discover. As we neared the 
sea, Dismal’s cherry voice sounded in my ears. 
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“Hold on, sirs! Wait till I give you a back, or there’ll be wet feet an’ 
etceteras, wivout so much as a galley fire to dry by.” 

With his help we reached the tug dry foot, and immediately steamed 
towards Broadstairs; then, dowsing all nights, and covering the skylight 
rigidly, turned about and crept back towards the Foreland. 

It was quite dark, and the brilliant beacon on the cliffs flashed and died 
in solemn iteration as we lay stemming the flood, waiting in silence for 
information of the Zanzibar’s progress. Presently Gaskin, who had been 
anxiously watching the station, called Dismal for the signal lantern. Two 
red lights were burning on the edge of the cliff. 

“‘ We are safe to intercept them now,” he cried, “‘ she is coming through 
the Downs. Get behind the skylight, Dismal, and flash your lamp 
twice.” 

With this message Gaskin’s anxiety fled, he walked the deck jubilantly, 
rubbing his hands, watching alternately the northern and southern horizons. 
Half an hour passed. The silence was intense. Afar off, rolling with the 
thunder of a distant city, we could hear the dull surf-monotone as the 
swell leaped amidst the boulders. A few lights stole slowly past us far out 
at sea. Then a roar of steam burst bubbling on the night from the Wandle, 
lying almost within hail of ourselves, and the tall cliffs took up the sound 
and tossed it hither and thither, until the scared gulls came screeching from 
their nests and whirled about our ears in impotent flight. 

Suddenly a rocket, fired from the cliffs below Broadstairs, curved high 
through the night, and burst into a glittering shower of silver balls. 

“‘That’s her, sir!”’ Dismal whispered as we crouched together behind 
the engine room skylight. ‘‘ She’s comin’ along.” 

“You are wrong, Dismal,” said my friend, quietly. ‘‘ That isa signal to 
the Wandle. It came from the shore. Look!” 

He pointed towards the solitary riding light astern, and, as he spoke, we 
saw the answering signal. 

The glare from a pyrotechnic light wavered for fully a minute, lighting 
the old paddle-boat with wierd effect. We could see distinctly the men 
standing on her bridge, and, as if further proof were necessary, a moment 
later a grinding sound came down the wind. The Wandle was heaving up 
her anchor. 

‘“‘ There are people engineering this business,” said Gaskin, when he had 
dispatched Dismal with an order to the skipper, ‘‘ who know the ropes as 
well as Ido. There is a sailor in it. Of that I am certain.” 

‘‘ Surely,”” I interposed, “‘ you do not mean to suggest that either of the 
ship’s officers are playing so low? Hang it all—for the sake of the old 
service— Sa 

“‘ Every profession has its blackguards, Ralston; why should sailors be 
exempt? I know the managing director of a firm in London, who is rascal 
enough to"rob a church. He was a sailor, remember.” 

I was silent ; I knew Gaskin spoke the truth. 

“He is one_of those gentlemen who would disgrace any profession. 
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At present he is a business man, and avails himself of the quibbles of 
Company Law, to get at his friends.” 

Gaskin stopped short; his voice had taken that queer, grating sound 
I had learned recently to understand. He walked quickly to and fro a 
moment, then halting, put his hand on my shoulder. ‘“ Pardon me,” he 
said, “it is a sore subject, a man trusted his friends, now he trusts only 
his enemies. 

“You are so new to all this, Ralston,” he continued, after standing 
awhile searching the horizon with his glasses, “‘ that the mere suspicion of 
a sailor doing wrong stirs your blood, and puts your reason in mutiny with 
your knowledge of human nature. Once I was like you—I believed—now, 
I hope the rascals are few and far between. 

‘“* Remember the aspirations of some of these men, their villainous pay, 
the hardships, the risks, all thrown in at anything between six and twelve 
pounds a month, and then you will be ready to acknowledge it is possible. 
Hallo! What is the Wandle up to?” 

I looked ahead, and, by the light of several globe lanterns flashing about 
the tug’s quarter, saw a group of men busily engaged in swinging out and 
preparing a boat, evidently as an addition to the wherry they were already 
towing astern. 

Gaskin hurried forward and spoke to the skipper. 

** Send down to your engineer,” he whispered ; “tell him to keep Lis fires 
well in hand, and on no account to let her blow off; then creep a bit 
nearer.” 

His orders were obeyed, and in a few minutes we had drawn sufficiently 
close to see that they had lowered the second boat in the davits. It now 
hung below the rail, just clear of the water. 

** What can be the meaning of that?” I questioned, as Gaskin again 
came forward. 

** At present,” he replied, “‘ I confess I am uncertain by which method 
they intend to stop her. There are several of course. One or two involve 
considerable risk, another, the one I expected until now, is a decoy. But 
we shall not long be left in doubt. See! yonder comes a masthead light 
that should belong to a full-powered steamer. What do you make of it?” 

I ran a few steps up the rigging and paused to use my night-glasses. 
A bright point of light, flickering like a will-o-the-wisp in the swell, blinked 
on our southern horizon. 

* You are right!" I cried, under my breath. “It is the Zanzibar.” 

And as I crawled down once more, a gruff voice hailing from the 
Wandle’s masthead, echoed across the channel. 

“‘ Light broad off! Port a bit—port! That’s her!” 

“Go astern, Cap’n!” cried Gaskin, quickly. ‘‘ Hist! easy my lad 
Don’t use the telegraph. Pass the word; the sound of our gong would 
spoil the whole business.” 

“I would give something to know exactly how they intend to stop her,”’ 
he continued, speaking to me as he watched the swerving tug ahead, 
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“* Why should they stop her,” I asked. ‘‘ She will anchor, a fact they 
know apparently as well as we do.” 

“By stopping her, Ralston, they have a better chance of getting the 
second boat alongside unobserved. They will trust to the confusion which 
is sure to prevail, and rush in with the wherry.” 

“‘ Then where does the Spindriff come in?” 

“The Spindriff? Oh, to carry the diamonds unobtrusively to Antwerp.” 

“A pretty costly venture.” I suggested. 

‘*A hundred will go a long way to cover it, then remember the value of 
the prize, £50,000 insurance, plus the diamonds. Not to be sneezed at, eh, 
Ralston? Ahead a little faster, Cap’n, don’t lose her lights.” 

We drew steadily to the westward until within a dozen fathoms of the 
Elbow, where we lay watching silently the tactics of theenemy. The night 
was dark and slightly hazy over the land. A long, broken swell rolled up 
the straights, but lying where we were, close under the high cliffs, the sea 
was comparatively quiet. Suddenly the Wandle’s lights disappeared, and on 
searching the horizon with our glasses, we discovered they had taken 
them in, and were steaming towards the advancing mail boat. Except 
for a glimmering lantern hanging over the quarter, the tug was in total 
darkness. 

‘Great Scott!’ cried Gaston, as he watched the manceuvre, “they intend 
to stop her with a vengeance! Round with her, Cap’n, don’t lose her.” 

We crept forward into the bows and, crouching down, peered over the 
rail. 

“‘ Where is the wherry ?” I questioned. 

“‘ Towing, fully forty fathoms astern. Hence the twinkle of light aft.” 

‘‘ The Wandle has been insured, you say ?” I questioned again. 

Gaskin set his teeth. 

“‘Is there anything under God’s Heaven,” he cried, “‘ men will not do 
for gold!” 

We steamed cautiously on, following like a shadow in the tugboat’s 
wake, until the Zanzibar was within a quarter of a mile, then once again 
the stern lamp vanished and we saw the old paddle boat circle on her helm 
and head to intercept the mailship’s track. Then, too, we saw him hoist 
the dismal lights he had dowsed whilst steaming towards her. 

“What rascally villainy!” cried Gaskin, hotly. ‘‘ By Gad! if it were 
not for the diamonds I would spoil their sport. Chut! it cannot be. 
They mean simply to frighten the mailboat’s officers.” 

The Zanzibar crashed on, a blaze of light streaming from her triple row 
of ports. The steady drone of roaring fires, forced draught, and rolling 
machinery, waxed momentarily louder. A snatch of music swept down the 
wind; the passengers were at dinner, and the band played to amuse them. 

The two vessels were almost in line, when, suddenly, a hoarse bellow 
burst from the Wandle’s whistle, and we saw her sheering boldly seaward. 
At the same instant, a blaze of flame leaped into the darkness, and we 
discovered a man standing on her bridge, holding a blue light high above 
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his head, whilst another struggled savagely with an apparently immovable 
wheel. The boats that were hanging astern had vanished. 

A horrified cry broke from those of us who saw, and, as we dashed full 
speed to the rescue, the Mailship’s siren swept up the scale and died in an 
impotent shriek. Lights flashed. The engine-room gongs pealed. A 
babel of shouts echoed through the darkness— then —Gr-r-r-r-r-r-p ! 
Gr-r-r-r-r-r-p! And the s.s. Wandle was a shivering heap of broken planks, 
tortured iron, hissing steam, and bubbling waters. 

For some minutes we stood appalled at the sight, then Dismal’s voice, 
sounding strangely awe-struck, broke the silence. 

“Lumme! ” he cried, “‘ if that ain’t a mawsterpiece, tell me what is.” 

*“* Get her along, Cap’n!” cried Gaskin, his stern voice ringing harshly 
in myears. ‘‘ Under the bows with her, and get your boat ready!” 


PART III. 


Fifteen minutes later, Gaskin and I ascended the gangway of the now 
anchored Mailship; at the top we were met by the commander and chief 
officer. The former greeted my friend heartily, and, hurrying us through 
the maze of passengers crowding the brilliantly-lighted promenade, led us 
to his room. 

** Good Heavens! Gaskin,” he cried, when at length we were secure from 
observation ; ‘* what is all this about ? Telegrams from the under-writers, 
telegrams from Lloyds, from yourself, from my directors, and, to crown all, 
a steamer cut in half under my bows! What in the world does it all 
mean ?”’ 

** Diamonds,” said Gaskin, briefly. 

‘‘Diamonds? My dear boy, we have no diamonds!” 

** One of your passengers has.” 

*“Good Lord! You don’t say so! Then the collision was planned ?” 

*‘ Exactly,” said Gaskin, gravely. 

‘* Walters!” cried the commander, turning to his servant, who stood 
just within the door, preparing the inevitable whisky and soda; ‘‘ go down 
to the purser, give him my compliments, and tell him to step here at once. 
Ask the chief officer to let me know directly the boats return. Sit down, 
Gaskin. Be seated, sir.” 

** Is Lady Wivenhoe still on board ?” Gaskin questioned. 

‘“* Yes, a wire from someone prevented her landing as she intended.” 

Gaskin smiled. 

‘In that case,” he rejoined, “will you allow me to see her? It is a 
matter of extreme urgency. Also, will you please instruct the purser to 
bring up the case she placed in his charge shortly after leaving Melbourne, 
and a passenger list, as soon as possible.” 

Captain Houston made no remark, but instantly rose and spoke down a 
tube ; then, having despatched a messenger to Lady Wivenhoe, he re- 
entered the room and commenced to rummage among the papers littering 
his writing table. 
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*T thought I could supply you at once with the list,” he remarked, as 
he handed one to my friend. ‘‘ Here you are.” 

Gaskin turned it over, examining the columns of names intently, then 
tossed it aside. 

‘“‘T might have known it,” he cried. ‘‘ No, it is not there. Can I see 
the second cabin steward or whoever has chief access to the-second saloon 
passengers ? ” 

** Anyone you like, my dear boy; the whole ship’s company if you wish 
it.” . 

At this moment, a steward entered the cabin carrying a fairly large case, 
which, in obedience to a sign from the commander, he placed on the deck. 
As he turned away, a lady, clad ina shimmering dinner dress, and softly 
wrapped in a fleecy kind of shawl, entered with the purser, and stood 
smiling in the doorway. 

I glanced up, involuntarily startled by the vision of radiant womanhood 
standing framed in the dark hangings of the captain’s door. This was 
Lady Wivenhoe, the lady whose husband had figured in the papers until 
his name had become a bye-word for rascality; who had dragged her slowly 
down the path of his questionable adventures until she had refused any 
longer to live with him, and had finally left him in Melbourne. She stood 
before us, tall, dark, aristocratic, with a face of exquisite beauty, a face 
whereon I could trace a lingering touch of sadness despite the smile with 
which she acknowledged Captain Houston’s apologetic introduction. 

‘You all look dreadfully solemn, Captain,” she remarked, with a pretty 
rippling laugh, as he led her to a seat on the sofa. “Is it a court-martial 
on the collision? If so, pray acquit me of all complicity, for I was at 
dinner when it occurred.” 

‘And yet,”’ said Gaskin, as he leaned forward, watching her intently, 
“curiously that collision occurred on your behalf, Lady Wivenhoe.” 

“Captain Gaskin! ” 

Her manner changed instantly, she half rose, her face flushed crimson, 
ihen, recovering her composure, she leaned back on the settee, and, 
clasping her hands, cried— 

“‘T was joking ; you, I see, are inearnest. Pray explain.” 

‘‘ Pardon me if I appear brusque,” Gaskin replied ; “ the truth is I have 
but little time to spare and must ask you some questions, if you will 
permit me. I do not conceal from you that I have absolutely no authority 
to ao so; but, if I may be allowed to advise, I beg you will answer.” 

Lady Wivenhoe bowed assent, without remark. 

“Thank you. Now will you please tell me,” my friend continued, ‘‘ what 
the case contained which you handed to the purser shortly after leaving 
Melbourne ?” 

“« My jewels,” she answered, without the smallest hesitation. 

The purser started, but, on a sign from the commander, remained silent. 

“Were they very valuable, Lady Wivenhoe ? ” 


«‘ They are heirlooms. Yes, they are very valuable.” 
2Q2 
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**Do you know whether they are insured ? ” 

“Insured ?” she returned, laughing at the question. 

“Insured for £50,000, some months ago? ” Gaskin questioned, quietly. 

Lady Wivenhoe stared in blank amazement. 

“They have not been insured,” she replied, with a touch of hauteur, 
“with my knowledge.” 

‘Quite so,”’ said Gaskin, ‘‘I was not unprepared for that. But one 
question more and I will not trouble you further. Is Mr. Stuart Wivenhoe 
returning with you?” 

““My husband could not accompany me,” she returned, nervously, a 
deadly pallor overspreading her face. ‘‘ He, I believe, intends following by 
the next boat.” 

“Tam infinitely obliged. And now, Captain Houston, will you allow 
the purser to open the case? And whilst that is being done, as I have but 
little time, may I see the second steward—or whoever it is—as I have a few 
questions to put to him also?” 

The commander drew us to the fore end of the room, where, just within 
a venetian screen, was a door. The steward saluted as we approached. 

“Is there among the second-class passengers,” Gaskin questioned, “a 
person of either sex who is in anyway peculiar—you understand what I 
mean—who acts strangely, as though, for instance, he or she were in 
hiding ? ” 

The steward thought a while and finally said he believed not, but 
suggested that the second saloon bedroom steward would probably be 
better able to answer the question. 

** Send him,” said Gaskin. 

The steward had, however, anticipated this, and, stepping without, 
beckoned his subordinate. 

Gaskin repeated his question. 

** There’s No. 167, sir,” he replied, after a few minutes thought, “ one 
of them Australian derelicts. Drinks a deal, plays cards a lot, never has 
meals with the rest, an’ plays Old Harry with the regulations at night- 
time.” 

** Man or woman? ” 

‘Man, sir. Fairly tall, slight, spotty face, ginger moustache, an’ an 
eye-glass, for all the world as cocky as Joey Chamberlain, sir.” 

“* Where did he join?” 

** Adelaide, sir.” 

“ What name ?” 

** Johnson.” 

Just so,” said Gaskin, “ no originality, a very poor specimen. Find 
out where he is now.” 

Gaskin turned and re-entered the room. Lady Wivenhoe was standing 
beside the open jewel case, gazing with horrified eyes at the empty trays. 

“They are all gone!” she gasped, as we approached. ‘Every one is 
gone; the case is empty!” 
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“‘I feared so,” said Gaskin; “ but have patience, Lady Wivenhoe ; you 
shall not lose the diamonds.” 

“‘ By which it is quite obvious you mean to infer I shall suffer some sort 
of loss,” she replied, quickly. 

“I think it possible,” he returned. Then, approaching her, he added 
significantly: ‘‘ The room is rather warm, I fancy, would you mind a short 
turn on deck?” 

‘I shall be delighted,” she replied. Then, without further remark, she 
placed her hand on Gaskin’s arm and left the cabin. 

What transpired during the short interval that ensued I never learned 
precisely. Gaskin entered alone after a while, with the quiet, strained look 
in his eyes that I know denotes the beginning, or end, of a difficult task. 
Joey Dismal had returned and was waiting with the tug at the gangway, 
and my friend was impatient to be off. 

We made our way slowly along the deck, and, just as we reached the 
ladder, the steward, who had been dispatched to find ‘‘Mr. Johnson,” rushed 
to meet us in great excitement. 

“Sir!” he cried; ‘‘ No. 167’s not in his room, He’s not on deck, an’ 
the master-at-arms can find nothin’ of him, fore or aft. .Then his port- 
manteau, the only bit of luggage he had on board, is gone from his room, 
too. There’s nothing left as big as a tooth-brush !” 

“Right!” said Gaskin. ‘Then we will get away at once.” And, with a 
hurried whisper to Captain Houston, my friend and I made our way quickly 
to the tug. 

“You picked them up then, Dismal?” said Gaskin, as we steamed 
silently away from the giant Mailship. ‘* Where are they?” 

“Headin’ straight fer the Spindriff, sir. Goin’ fer all they’re worf in 
the wherry.” 

“* Did they see you?” 

“* Never give them no chawnce, sir. We just puffed out dead slow an’ 
waited till they came snakein’ along ; two pullin’, two doin the toff, aft.” 

“Right ! get her along!” 

Dismal returned to the steering screen without a word, whilst we walked 
forwara and stood in the shelter of the forecastle scuttle watching the long, 
heaving swell as it rolled from out the black horizon. 

“A while ago, Ralston,” said my friend, “‘ I told you I was certain a 
sailor was engineering this business. I was right, there are two sailors in 
it, but luckily for your amour propre, not one of the ship’s officers.” 

‘“*T am glad to hear that,” said I, ‘‘ who then is it ?” 

‘*Sharp and Wivenhoe. Both are sailors.” 

** You don’t mean it!” I exclaimed. 

** Wivenhoe we may dismiss from the category as an inefficient, he was 
once a naval officer, but Sharp is the leading hand.” 

**T understood you to say that Sharp was a lawyer ?” 

“He is a lawyer; he was also a sailor—a purser to be precise—in an 
Eastern Mail-service, where he made the acquaintance of the Hon. Stuart 
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Wivenhoe during a voyage. On the homeward passage, something 
happened to the specie and the purser found it necessary to resign. For 
some years previous to this, he had been managing clerk to a firm of 
London solicitors, and, on his disgrace—I may explain that his resigna- 
tion is only a polite way of putting what actually happened—he seems to 
have fallen back upon the law as a means of livelihood. 

*“* Later, he was implicated in some unpleasant business concerning the 
legacy of a ward, and was struck off the Rolls. Hence we now find him 
on the lower rung, as the legal adviser of, the Jew money-lender, Olney. 

“‘ From this, it is not difficult to trace the rest. Olney is one of the Jew 
fraternity with whose help Wivenhoe has sunk from bad to worse. With 
Sharp’s assistance and nautical knowledge, Olney has ventured to recoup 
what was, owing to recent circumstances, lost money. Stuart Wivenhoe, 
ruined, degraded by drink, and unutterably careless as to whether he lived 
or died, has proved an easy tool in the hands of the viper lawyer, Sharp. 
Stuart Wivenhoe is the Australian derelict, No. 167, of whom we have 
heard from the steward !” 

“Then you expect to find him on the Spindriff?”’ I questioned, amazed 
at my friend’s explanation. 

“I do,” he returned, emphatically. ‘‘And I expect to discover Sharp 
also.” 

‘Ts it possible?” I exclaimed. 

“T have my data,” Gaskin replied, decidedly. ‘‘It is easy to read 
between the lines.” 

“‘ What a frightful affair for that sweet woman!” I cried. “I pray you 
may be wrong.” 

“It should be a happy release for her, Ralston.” 

** Release ? ” 

*‘ Aye! if he is—a—man, it should be a release.” 

I made no comment. My friend’s stern voice rang with deep meaning, a 
child must have understood him. I could not fail to do so. I turned to 
look across the water. 

The night was dark and the lights of passing vessels gleamed in little 
points of flame low down on the unseen horizon. Two miles distant, we 
could see the riding lamp of the anchored Spindriff, lying near the intenser 
beacon on the North Sand Head. We ourselves, in contravention of all 
regulations, were steaming full speed without a glimpse of visible light. 

The skylight, the engine room, the ports, the companion, even the 
binnacle, was jealously screened, so that not a gleam escaped. All hands 
were gathered in the bows, searching the black water for signs of a boat. 
But, as time drew on, it became a question whether we should overtake 
them before they reached the barge. Having run considerably more than 
half the entire distance, Gaskin ordered the engines to be set slow, and we 
crept on like a dark shadow, silent but for the throbbing machinery, until 
the loom of the barge’s black sails grew large before us. 

She was lying in the path of the swell, rolling heavily, apparently 
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without a soul on deck, but, as we drew nearer, we discovered by the 
splashing, that a boat was lying close under her stern, and, by the light of 
a globe lantern, saw the men were climbing on board. 

We stole silently on. Scarcely a sound broke the stillness. Then, 
suddenly, just as we were close upon them, a voice sounded, hailing us in 
swift alarm. 

“ Hard a-starboard! Hard over, Skipper! Cawn’t ye see our bloomin’ 
glim!”’ 

“That’s Ruffy Welton, sir,’ Dismal whispered. ‘‘ Will I awnser ? ” 

“No!” 

In another second we had swept alongside, then, as we touched the 
Spindriff’s gunwale, Gaskin, Dismal, and I sprang on board in the wake of 
the rigging, and crept cautiously aft. And as we went, a second voice 
sounded from the group gathered about the wheel. 

“Look out! she’s making fast to us! Hang it all, skipper, we can’t 
have that, we aren’t a mooring buoy, you know! ” 

“Hist!” said the first speaker. ‘‘ Get you down below, sirs. Leave 
it to me. Naathen, Skipper! Wot’s yer bloomin’ game; this ain’t the 
w’arf, an’ we ain’t derelick, so clear out! ” 

“Stand back, Ruffy Welton!” cried Gaskin, as he sprang aft, revolver 
in hand. ‘‘ Down tools! or you are a dead man!” 

“Gawd! If it ain’t the guv’nor! ” he returned, brought to by the sullen 
glint of the pistol. ‘‘ Right, sir, don’t you shoot; I’m quiet, I am! ” 

One man succeeded in springing through the skylight before we could 
reach him, the other, Dismal and I held fast by the throttle. The rest of 
the crew scuttled forward. 

“Right, sir!" shouted Dismal; “ you go an’ help the Guv’nor. This 
here bloke ain’t more than a whipper-snepper at any time, an’ wiv this 
here kercher round his neck, why the odds are long wiv me. And, sir!” 
this to Gaskin, who still held the skipper motionless; ‘you can take 
Ruffy’s word. He’s clean handed; I'll awnser for him like a bird.” 

“‘ That’s a straight fact, sir,” Welton returned, “ Ii’s nothin’ to me so 
long as I get me ten quid; I’m chartered, that’s wot I am.” 

Gaskin turned, and, stationing me over the cabin skylight, asked 
me to keep the man covered whilst he went below. I opened the flap wide 
and, leaning down, pointed my revolver into the room. A man was sitting 
on the settee, staring blankly at a Gladstone bag which lay before him on 
the deck. In another moment Gaskin had entered the cabin, pistol in 
hand. 

“Mr. Stuart Wivenhoe?” he questioned. 

“‘ My name, sir,” the other returned, without looking up. 

“T wish you to return with me to the Zanzibar; Lady Wivenhoe—is 
waiting—for you ” 

The man gasped, but made no audible response. He sat fumbling 
nervously with something hidden between his knees, a pitiably abject 
specimen of humanity. 
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“What answer shall I give to Lady Wivenhoe?” Gaskin questioned, 
sternly. ‘‘ Time presses—-a man must have an answer to give.” 

** You are right, sir. A man must—he has!” 

““ Look out, Gaskin!” I shouted, as I detected a sudden movement. 

The man glanced up deprecatingly. 

“ Say—” he returned, with contracting muscles, ‘‘that sometimes there 
is no answer words can give.” 

A sharp report rang through the narrow cabin as he spoke. A blaze of 
flame leaped before my eyes, and the light went out. But when I had 
descended the steps with a globe lantern, I found my fears were groundless. 
Gaskin was uninjured, but the man had given his answer and his life. 


A salmon-tinted dawn was creeping slowly through the haze, which 
lay like wisps of ruddy steam across the eastern sea-scape, when 
Gaskin and I stole silently up the Zanzibar’s gangway, carrying the Glad- 
stone and the diamonds. No one but the Quartermaster at the head of 
the ladder and the officer sipping coffee on the bridge saw us return, for 
my friend was anxious, for Lady Wivenhoe’s sake, that the upshot of our 
adventure should remain secret, at all events until the people were dispersed. 

At daylight, whilst we rested in Captain Houston’s comfortable room, 
the anchor was picked up, and an hour later his servant came to call us on 
deck. 

We stepped up to the bridge, and following the commander’s indication, 
looked down to starboard where a fat-funnelled tug was snorting defiantly 
Londonward, towing a black-sailed barge. 

It was Joey Dismal with his ‘ tosher,” making the best of his way to 
Gravesend, with the “ viper” in comfortable irons below hatches, and the 
“derelict ” stranded in the Sfindriff’s small cabin. 








SiS 


NOT TO BE DECEIVED. 
By B. E. Minns. 


“Here’s a telegram from the master.” 
“’Ow do you know?” 
‘Why, d’you think I can’t tell his handwriting ?” 
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THE IDLER’S CLUB. 


BY JEROME K. JEROME, W. L. ALDEN, JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., 
AND A. H. LAWRENCE. 


BORES. 
I have met so many; and each in his or her own line so 
Mr. Jerome unapproachable ; I feel it would be unjust to give to any one pre- 


O Coa instance = eminence over all the others. It is with such, as with one’s 
of Conversion. . : Misses ’ “ 
maladies: the greatest is the one that is with us. Suffering from a 
headache one says to oneself: “ A toothache now I would not mind. With a toothache 
one can go about and do things. But with this head——.” Witha shawl round one’s 
head and surrounded by laudanum, chloroform, ether, and creosote, one yearns for 
the gout that when possessed one scorned. So in the theatre, beside the man who 
remembers Phelps and Macready, one thinks all other bores mere whimsical com 
panions. I remember sitting in the Lyceum Pit one first night. Two men sat near 
me engaged in a low but earnest conversation. Or rather it would be more correct 
to say one man talked while the other, with a visage growing every moment grimmer, 
listened. What they were talking about I could not hear, but later on I guessed it 
from a remark of the younger man, which I did hear. He said—and rarely have I 
heard a voice fuiler of the concentrated passion of hate—‘*Oh damn the elder 
Kean!” an observation that brought the conversation to an abrupt conclusion. But 
perhaps, if compelled to express an opinion, most of us would agree that the greatest 
bore is he who is the greatest bored. I knew such a one in the days of my youth— 
in our years of discretion we avoid them. Getting up in the morning bored him: 
he only did it because he was such a bore. Books bored him: he read them to 
escape from conversation. Amusements bored him: he went to the theatre to avoid 
his friends. At serious talk he yawned. At humour he rose and left the room. It 
impressed one that he went on living to put off as long as possible the bore of 
dying. We younger men admired and revered him. He grew into our ideal, and in 
our lesser, feebler way, we, in imitation of him, cultivated assiduously the art of being 
bored. His yawn we practised before the glass. What would have been the end 
of it I wonder, but one day, to escape the monotony of bachelorhood, he married. 
Providence has blessed the union with eleven children—seven boys and four girls. 
He lives in the suburbs, and goes up to Town every morning by the eight-thirty train. 
Returning, he generally carries, in addition to his umbrella and black bag, a heavy- 
looking fish basket and a few brown-paper parcels. He reads 7i¢-Bits, and devours, 









with laughter, the jokes on the frent page. Ido not say that a wife and eleven 
children would be the cure for all bores, but there are those upon whom I would like 
to try the prescription. 
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In order to know the grandest achievements of which bore 

W. L. Alden are capable it is necessary to enter the American consular service 
speaks of his Whenever an American bore rises to eminence in his profession hy 
consular knowledge . . , “ 
of Beses. visits Europe in order to test his powers on the consular represen 

tives of his country. The British Consul declines to submit to the 
visits of British bores, because he knows that they have not the power to removg 
him from office ; but the unfortunate American Consul lives in fear of offending an 
fellow-countryman, for the man may be a Congressman, or he may be possessed oj 
political influence in this city or village, and, if the Consul does not treat him with 
the utmost deference, he may procure the immediate dismissal of the offending officer, 
During the four years that I was in the American consular service, I encountered 
bores without number, many of whom were of enormous calibre. A single exampk 
will give a hint of what the American Consul suffers from bores. One morning, about 
ten o’clock, a man entered my office, and, seating himself beside my desk, began to 
prove his claim to the championship of boredom. For three consecutive hours he 
talked in a droning voice, never once saying anything that any human being could have 
wished to hear, and never showing the slightest sign of weariness. My clerk came in 
to consult me half-a-dozen times, in the charitable hope that the bore would perceive 
that he was in the way, but the well-meant effort was wholly in vain. About one 
o'clock, I mustered up courage to inform the bore that my breakfast hour had arrived, 
and that I really must beg him to excuse me. At the same time I asked him if there 
was anything that I could do for him. He reflected for a moment, and then said, 
“Well, Mr. Consul, just at this moment I can’t think of anything that you can do for 
me ; but I tell you what I'll do, I’ll go home and have a talk with my wife, and if we 
can think of anything that you can do, why, I’ll call round here to-morrow and let you 
know.” 

Nothing short of a forty-two calibre bullet can make any impression on this type o 
bore. I knew a Consul, stationed in a town in the North of Germany, where the coid 
is severe in winter, and he told me that he had gone through cne winter without any 
fire in his office, in the vain hope of freezing visitant bores. ‘“ But,” he added sadly, 
“it didn’t work. The bores used to button their overcoats, and wrap their legs with 
my newspapers and then talk for the next two hours on the superiority of American 
methods of heating offices.” This totching anecdote is only one of a hundred that 
might be cited in proof of the fact that the bore who haunts American consular 
offices is the most malignant and persistent of his kind. 


* + . * 


A friend of mine, a distinguished and brilliant member of the 
Justin McCarthy, House of Commons, tells that he once happened to get into some 
oa personal quarrel at Boulogne, and he asked the driver of his hired 
them. chariot whether there were any lawyers in that city. The driver 
shrugged his shoulders, flung out his hands, and said, “ Alas, 
Monsieur! What city has them not?” I am asked to write about bores I have met, 
and I am inclined to answer, in the same spirit, Alas! what bores have I not met? I 
have been editor of a daily newspaper; I have been a member of the House of 
Commons for nearly twenty years ; I have taken part in many contested elections ; I 
have travelled in many countries—and to think of asking me about the bores I have 
met! Another friend of mine, also a distinguished man, boasts that he has been 
gifted by heaven with the happy faculty of boring the bores. I make no such vain 
boast ; I hope I know my place too well. I can only submit with a certain seeming 
of goodwili and, as I flatter myself, with a little of that proud patience which, 
according to some high authority, the gods love. But to write all that I could write 
about bores I have met would mean a row of volumes, and I am sure the Idlers’ 
Club does not want /haé. 
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It may be that other Idlers, who have been able to satisfy 
Hogan He ane | their idling propensities by encircling the globe in their travels, 
made others suffer. Will cite instances of foreign extraction, but, for my own part, I 
shall continue to hold aloft the Union Jack, so to speak, and 
maintain that the thorough-bred, home-grown, British Bore has no equal. He is 
indigenous to the soil, and the very virtues which enable John Bull to flourish so 
exceedingly, are transmitted, by the Bore, into a conglomeration of something almost 
too dreadful to contemplate. It is not difficult to understand why the British Bore 
should be such a leviathan. The same qualities which enable the typical Englishman 
to maintain his ground, no matter what the hazards may be (I am not now referring to 
Foreign policy), and by dint cf force of character and clear-headedness—not to say 
anything of more aggressive, physical qualifications—to establish himself as a 
governing power amongst a strange people ina strange land, are just the qualities 
which enable the British Bore to hold on tenaciously to his victim, notwithstanding 
the victim’s polite or fierce struggles for liberty, It is, moreover, the characteristic 
coolness of the Briton which enables the Bore to overlook your increasing discomfiture, 
and to metaphorically ram his fist down your throat or poke his finger in your eye 
with the bland smile of one who is conscious of doing you a favour. 

In some respects I think the Bore with the enlarged bump of “ self-esteem ” 
deserves front rank—and a birching There is, however, something so amazing in 
his outburst of vanity that, if you have time to think over it and look at the other 
side of it, there is atouch of humour about it that may save this creature from being 
a completely superlative Bore. I remember one such instance. An auburn-haired, 
Llue-eyed young man, of about five-and-twenty, “fresh” from ten years reporting in 
the provinces. He had been appointed sub-editor of a literary weekly, let us call it 
The Battler, very capably edited by the ablest of Editors, who no doubt engaged 
this provincial genius with the object of having a fool in the office by way of 
enjoyment, in the same manner that a clever literary man, subject to fits of depression, 
has been said to occasionally find refreshment in a half-penny novelette—when he is in 
a very low way indeed. It chanched that this young man met me one afternoon and, 
it probably being my “unlucky day,” I was enveigled into taking a walk with him 
down Fleet Street. The conversation was conducted by him, and the remarks he 
made only deait with one subject—bimself. 

The last remark he made to me will suffice as an index to those which preceded 
it and, by simply quoting it, I need bore the reader no further with this feeble creature. 
Said he, in a provincial accent which slightly obscured the names of those worthies 
to whom he referred, “‘ Now, Conan Doyle, Kipling, and Anthony Hope may be all 
very clever, but look here, do you think that they are clever enough to do 
my work as sub-editor of Zhe Battier?” It needed a few minutes’ contemplation of 
this young man’s plastic features before 1 could realise that he was perfectly serious, 
and finding him hopefully waiting for a reply to the question, I realised how 
futile would be any effort on my part, no matter how meritorious, to answer the fool 
according to his folly. This description of Bore is invariably pachydermatous, so I 
murmred some explanation of my departure, and fled. This journalist genius had 
an assurance which—without saying it grudgingly—I have not known surpassed, and, 
as business brought me into contact with him on several occasions, I discovered that 
this frame of mind never left him. He must have made many victims, and they will 
the better recognise this slight sketch of him if I add that, amongst the many 
developments of his weird egotism, he had a pleasing habit of repeating the latter 
part of some commonplace to be certain that you understood him. Thus :—‘ Of 
course it would take me several months to write a better book than ‘Three Men in 
a Boat,’” and, this utterance having fallen on your ear with painful distinctness, 
there would come the echo-refrain, “ As I say, a better book than ‘ Three Men in a 
Boat.’” It was only in accordance with his maniac-egotism that he should exercise 
care that his pearls of wisdom did not escape one’s collection. Loud-sounding 
vessels, however empty, impress some people profoundly, and he certainly bid fair to 
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rise to great distinction, but, for some reason which I have never tried to fathom, 
and after his salary had been “raised” about every two months, he was dismissed 
suddenly, without even the customary “ notice,” and it seems a painful thing for 
London that he must have found his way back to the provinces. 

Notwithstanding his little dédac/e, I know he will become Mayor of his town, or 
be knighted, or something, just as one throws a penny td an importunate organ- 
grinder in order to get rid of him. These egotist-lunatics have a boring capacity 
which would penetrate granite. 

Most of us like to talk a bit about the special work in which we are engaged, but 
there is a line, intangible and indefinable, crossing which, we either bore or are 
bored, and one is reminded of the Punch sketch of the wealthy retired tradesman, 
who, having found his way into the studio of the painter whom he patronised, and 
being desirous of immediately interviewing its owner, banged his umbrella on the 
floor and yelled “Shop!” The literary-tyro-‘‘ shop” is indeed terrible. After three or 
four hours statement and questioning from this Bore on the subject, one firally 
retires to a well-earned rest, to dream that one is agonisingly spinning out miles of 
letterpress, whilst the Literary Shop Bore is carefully measuring it off with a rule, 
and is gleefully muttering “ten pounds per thousand,” or “ tenpence per thousand,” 
as the case may be. The Literary Bore, also, has no hesitation in telling you the entire 
plot of his new book, without the slightest solicitation or feeling of interest on your 
part; and the performance is the more painful in that many who write creditably, talk 
abominably, and after they have unfolded their story or play to you, it is difficult to 
believe that anything they have written can have sneaked into print. The worst 
instance I have ever known of the Literary Bore was a woman—an authoress of 
considerable vogue, and one who writes under a masculine om de plume. One cannot 
call the circumstances to mind without daring to hope that, if one did what one was 
tempted to do, a sensible jury would bring in a verdict of “ justifiable homicide.” 

After all, can there be a worse Bore than the interviewer, as the journalist with a 
biographical bent is sometimes rather ignominiously termed? Is not the courtesy 
with which he (or she) 1s treated a testimonial to the manners of this age? Shall it be 
said that courtesy is old-fashioned, when anything which must be so profoundly 
boring is so patiently borne with? Looking back at one’s unceasing questionings, the 
greenness of one’s acquaintance with the matter treated of, and the expertness and 
experience of the interviewed one, must there not have been times when the “ victim ” 
has felt that this shall be the interviewer’s last effort, and has held his hand rather than 
sully it with the blood of a mere Bore? It may be that my ability as a bore has 
made me the more resentful of being bored. 
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MONSIEUR LE Duc. MADAME LA MARQUISE. 


The tumbril ts the last of a row of several, some of which haye left, some of 
which stand at, the gates of the Conciergerie. The others are full; in this, the Due 
is alone. At the beginning of the conversation, the tumbril stands still ; later, it 
is moving slowly, escorted through a turbulent crowd by National Guards, to its 
destination in the Place Louis Quinze (Place de la Révolution). ¢The time is Noon 


of a fine day during the Reign of Terror. 


tub in the others ; and, by strange chance, every mati next to his 
worst enemy—or at least his best friend’s husband. These rascals 
have no consideration. Ah, somebody coming here! I’m to have 
company after all. A woman, too; deuce také it! (A Jady is assisted into 
the tumbril. The Duc rises, bows, and starts). Marquise! (The Lady sinks on 
the bench across the tumbril). (He takes snuff, and murmurs) Awkward! 
(Pauses, murmurs again). Even her! Curse the hounds! 
MarguisE. I—I heard you had escaped. 
Duc. Ah, madame. I can no longer expect justice from you—only 
mercy. And—excuse me—M. le Marquis ? 
MARQUISE. He—he has gone. 
Duc. Ah, yes, yes. He went before us. -I remember now. Er—my 
condolences, Marquise. But on what pretext are you ? 
MarQguisE. They say that, as his wife, I shared his designs and was in 
his confidence. 
Duc. How little they know of the world! (smiling). As his wife—in 
his confidence! How simple the blackguards are (Looks at her). I 


protest I feel my presence inopportune. 
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I) UC. Alone! My luck holds to the last. They're close as fish in a 
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Marquise. No. (She holds out a liitle silver box). Will you hold this 
for me? (He takes it), You may look. (Opening it, he finds rouge and a 
powder-puff. The Marquise smiles faintly). 

Duc. (Shutting box). On my honour, you've no need of it this morning. 
Your cheeks display the most charming flush. Ah, we move! (She starts). 
Yes, yes, it jolts horribly. But I won’t drop the rouge. 

MarguiseE. Will it take long ? 

Duc. It? (Shrugs his shoulders). Oh, before. you know, before you 
know. 

Marquise. No, no, I mean the journey. 

Duc. Ah, the journey! It will seem short now; before you came I 
feared the tedium. Though the crowd’s amusing enough. Look at that 
fellow! Why, in heaven’s name, does he shake his fist at me? He's not 
one of my people, not even from my province. (Smiles at the crowd and 
seats himself by the Marquise). You're silent. Ah, I remember now, | 
remember. When we parted last you vowed you’d never speak to me again. 

MaroutsE. I thought I never should. 

Duc. The things we think we never shall do include all the most 
delightful things we do. 

MARQUISE. You seem to flatter yourself, monsieur. I meant what I 
said then; but times are changed. 

Duc. Faith, yes. The times more than I. 

MarguiseE. More than you! Ah, changeful times! 

Duc. And their changes bring more grief than any of mine could. 

MarguiseE. Oh, as for grief! It was your rudeness I deplored more 
than my loss. 

Duc. I am never rude, madame. I may have been—— 

MARQuUISE (low). Unfaithful ? 

Duc (low). Unworthy, madame. (She looks at him for a moment and 
sighs. He smiles and is about to speak when a great shout is heard from the 
direction of the Place Louis Quinze. She starts, turns a little pale, and in- 
voluntarily stretches out a hand to him). 

MaArQuIsE. What’s that? What’s happening ? 

Duc. Oh, they’re excited. In truth, my dear Marquise, I have long 
wished—— 

MarguiseE. No, no, what was the shouting ? 

Duc. Well—er—in fact, I imagine that the first of our friends must 
have arrived. 

MARQUISE (low). Arrived! (He smiles, takes her hand and kisses it, then 
holds out the rouge-pot with an air of mockery). No, no, I wont. 

Duc. Why,no! We’ve no need of it. Let me try to bring the colour 
to your cheeks, Once on a time I—well, at least I have been there when it 
came. Ah, it comes now! Listen tome. I have long wished to—— 

MarguisE. To explain? 

Duc (smiling). Ah, you were always a little—a little——exacting. No, 
no. Nobody can explain these things I wished only to—— 
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MARQUISE. You daren’t apologise ? 

Duc. Ah, and you never were quite just to my good breeding. No, 
again! I wished to tell you frankly that I made a very great mistake. 
(A voice from the crowd shouts ‘To Hell with them!’ The Duc laughs). The 
Church’s prerogatives follow the King’s! Ah well! A terrible mistake, 
Marquise. 

MARQUISE (low, but eagerly). You suspected me of 
why you ? 

Duc. No, I suspected her. 

MARQUISE. Her? But of what ? 

Duc. Of wit, madame, and of charm. I was most unjust. 

MARQUISE (smiling). And not, perhaps, of one other thing—in which 
respect you were unjust too? 

Duc (looking at her a moment and tien smiling). 
I was not refused. 

MARQUISE. Oh, not refused! (She turns away). 

Duc. Shall I tell you the reason of that ? 

MARQUISE. Can’t I—I at least—guess the reason ? 

Duc. You, least of all, can guess it. I did not ask, Marquise. 

MARQUISE (turning quickly to him). You didn’t ? 

Duc. On my word, no. You'll ask me why not ? 

MARQUISE. Why not, indeed? It was unlike you, monsieur. 

Duc. I thought of you—and, behold, it became impossible. At the 
moment your image—(another great shout is feard). Hum, they never get 
tired of the sight, it seems. (He glances at the Marquise, but she has not 
noticed the shout. He takes her hand and presses it gently). 

MarguisE. Isit true? You ought to tell the truth now. 

Duc. Now? (Laughs). Ah, yes. 

MARQUISE. Really true? (She draws her hand away sharply). 

Duc. You don’t believe me ? 

MarguisE. Yes, I believe you. But—but how stupid you were, 
monsieur. 

Duc. Eh? 

MARQUISE. How stupid you were, monsieur. 

Duc. True! (Takes snuff). True, by heaven! I was—monstrous 
stupid. 

MarQuisE. To think that you could—— 

Duc. Love her ? 

MARQUISE. Forget me, Monsieur. Alas, I lose all my pride in—— 
(Pauses). 

Duc. In——? (Pauses. They smile and she blushes). 

MARQUISE. In any compliments you may have paid me. 

Duc (softly). Cruel! Well, it’s the fashion now. You won’t forgive 
me? I must die twice to-day ? 

MARQUISE. Twice—die twice! (Looks at him and trembles a little). I— 
I had almost forgotten what—where we were. (A fierce shout is heard 
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sounding nearer now). Louis, they’ll—they’ll do nothing worse than—kill 
me? You don’t answer, Louis ? 

Duc. Yes, yes. There’s no fear—no fear of that. 

MAkQuISE. But you hesitated. 

Duc (low). If we must talk of death, pray let it be of mine. (She 
glances at him and lays her hand on his for a moment). Yours seems too—too 

——(smiles). I want aword. Well, too incongruous, dear Marquise. 

Marquise. I have confessed—and foygiven all my enemies. 

Duc. Am I yourenemy? Have you no forgiveness for your friends ? 
(She looks at him gravely for a moment, then smiles reluctantly). Why, we 
were growing grave! That would be a bad ending. 

MARQUISE. The most seemly ending! 

Duc. Forme? Oh, oh, Marquise! They'd think they’d got hold of 
the wrong man. Your hand’s a trifle cold. 

MARQUISE (laughing nervously). Well, if it is? We've stopped again. 
Are we near now ? 

Duc. At the entrance of the Place, I believe (Looks at her and goes on 
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quickly). You and I have walked here together before now. You remember ? 
Alone together—so often. (Rises). Forgive me. As you face towards the 
Place, the sun is in your eyes. Pray sit the other way. It’s pleasanter to 
look towards the river—cooler to the eye. You remember our walks, dear 
Marquise ? 

MARQUISE. You still look towards the Place, though. 

Duc (laughing). Why, yes, I can’t have the dogs saying I daren’t. 

MarguisE. Are they to say it of me, then, monsieur? (She rises and 
stands by him, looking towards the Place where the scaffold is now visible). 

Duc (removing his hat and bowing humbly). 1 beg your pardon. 

MARQUISE (very low). Dear Louis, dear Louis. 

Duc. I thought life done. I was wrong a thousand times. 

MARQUISE. I cried when you 

Duc. Ah, if I beg them to torture me? Would that atone? 

MaRQUISE. They found me crying. Think of the humiliation ! 

Duc. Oh, I must have a talk with a priest—after all I must! (She 
turns away with a sob and then a gasping laugh). Aye, that’s life, dearest 
Marquise, and perhaps it’s the other thing, too. 

MARQUISE. I care less now, Louis. 

Duc. Give me your hand a minute. Yes, it’s warmer now. And the 
rouge—why, madame, I swear the rouge is utterly superfluous. Shall we 
throw it to the mob? It’s their favourite colour. I'll leave it in the cart— 
when they turn on one another, some hero may be glad of it. Margot, dear 
Margot, are you cold? I thought you shivered as your arm touched mine. 

MARQUISE (low). No. I’m—I’m just a little afraid, Louis. 

Duc. Oh, no, no, no, Margot, no. You’re cold. Or—(smiling). 
Come, flatter me. Say it’s agitation—say it’s joy. Come, Margot, say 
that. 

MARQUISE (drawing nearer). They didn’t know what they were doing 
when they sent me with you. 

Duc. The ignorance of the fellows is extraordinary. 

MARQUISE. Because—everybody knew. 

Duc. Alas, I was never too discreet! (More shouts are heard. The 
Guard in charge ef the tumbril cries “ Ready! We're the last.”) Hum! _ For 
to-day I suppose he means. (He looks at her ; her lips are moving. He takes 
off his hat and stands bareheaded. The movement of her lips ceases, and she 
turns tohim. He smiles.) 1 think you have little need of prayer. 

MARQUISE. You say that? You?” 

Duc. Yes, I say that, Margot. (They are at the foot of the scaffold now.) 
As for me. Well, I have always followed the fashion—and prayers are not 
the fashion now. I was bitten by M. de Voltaire. By the way, perhaps 
he’s had something to do with this. And we made him the fashion! How 
whimsical! (The National Guard turns and points his finger towards the 
scaffold.) What? Oh, at your service, Monsieur. (He turns to ‘the 
Marquise smiling.) I must leave you—this time in love. 

MARQUISE. (Stretching out her hands.) Let me go first. 
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Duc. On my soul I couldn’t. (Softly.) The way is dark, let me show 
it you. 

MARQUISE. Louis, Louis. 

Duc. And now—look now towards the river. Pray—towards the river. 
I want you to remember me at my best. And, Margot—you musn’t—you 
musn’t want the rouge. Your hand is warm, still warm. 

MARQUISE. (Vehemently.) I will go first. I—I can’t see you—I will 
go first. 

Duc. Your will is my law always. (She turns to descend.) It has been 
pleasant to come with you. 

MARQUISE. It was—easier—to come with you. 

Duc. Iam forgiven, Margot ? 

MarQuiseE. Louis, dear Louis. (He raises her hand to his lips. She goes. 
He stands bare-headed, facing the scaffold, while she suffers. Then he puts his hat 
on and mounts the scaffold. They carry past him the basket containing her head. 
A priest holds a crucifix before him. He starts and bows to the priest, removing 
his hat and flinging it away.) 

Duc. I beg your pardon, Father, but—I knew the lady very well. She 
died bravely, eh? Pardon? Think how we have lived as well as how we 
die? Yes, yes, most just, and—er, apposite. Die truly penitent? Ah, 
yes, yes. Forgive me. I’m not master of my time. (He bows, and turns to 
the Executioner and his assistants.) Don’t keep me waiting. My desire is 
to follow Madame la Marquise. What? ‘ The woman died well!” God 
save us—the woman! Well, as you please. We shall say— (He places 
himself beneath the knife.) Shall we say Margot? Nobody’was ever like 
Margot. (Smiles. Then looks up.) Well? Oh, you wait for me. Good! 
Messieurs allez ! 
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BEST BOHEMIA. 
“THE LANGHAM.” 


BY ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 


the world of art representing mainly the best of what is termed 

modernism in black-and-white work and in painting; and in 

personality and manners all that makes the term Bohemianism 
worthy of consideration and a place in one’s dictionary. The socialism 
which is based on common similarity of purpose, common help, common 
advantage ; the socialism of the worker in art whose natural geniality is 
increased by the pleasure of work amongst fellow-workers ; a society which 
became a corporate body with a very lively soul of its own in the year 1830, 
and which—although obviously its years now number close on three score 
and ten—shows anything but signs of dismemberment and decay ; a society, 
indeed, which is—in the most absolute sense of the word—unique, in its 
vitality, its methods, and its results. Itis only usage that need compel me 
to insert an indication of the title of the society at the head of this ‘article 
in lusty capital letters, for no one pretending to know anything of the 
metropolis, or anything of artistic societies, can fail to realise, that such 
a description can only apply to The Langham. 
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A WONDROUSLY vital, energetic, veritable microcosm of artists, in 
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The “ official” description differs from mine in that it gives names, 
places, and dates, and with an ordered lack of enthusiasm lays bare the 
machinery which is found indispensable to the proper working of the 
society. That this machinery is well worth inspecting is proved by the 
satisfactory nature of the results, and the way in which the society has 
forged ahead and held together for some seventy years without any serious 
differences of opinion or defection, except that, now and again, a member 
or so falls away from grace, or ceases to pay his subscription. But such an 
event is hardly regarded as a calamity, any more than a shipmaster would 
expect his craft to go down because a few molluscs had happily become 
detached from the sides of his vessel. 

This article will meet the eye of the reader at a time which has some 
historic association with beef and turkey, plum pudding and general 
festivity, if such matters can be cheerfully associated in the thoughts of any 
right-minded person. This suggestion of festivity, however, will serve me 
as an additional excuse—especially in an Idler community—if I am tempted 
to touch but lightly, and without any undue insistence, upon matters of 
detail and history, and I may, perhaps, be also forgiven if 1 omit to trace the 
evolution ot Art (in its history) from the time of Charles Keene down 
to the translation of a certain defected landscape connoisseur. 





“The Revellers.” [By Charles Keene. 
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Certainly, I shall 
not entirely shirk the 
serious part of the 
business, but I shall 
naturally be tempted to 
deal mainly with the 
social aspect. of the 
Langham; perhaps, 
also, in mere person- 
alities—and I might 
claim that the latter 
task is really the more 
difficult, in that it may 
require some tact and 
discretion : artists, as a 
rule, not being the puny 
and effeminate creatures 
which the penny ro- 
mance has so often 
depicted. 

As everyone knows 
or should know, the 
full title of the Lang- 
ham runs as follows :— 
“The Artists’ Society 
and Langham Sketch- 
ing Club.” This brings 
us promptly to the 
question of the working basis ot the Society, and we shall find that the 
whole matter is quite as simple as a proposition in Euclid. So simple 
is it that I knew all about it until after several times interviewing some 
friends who are members—long-suffering, patient men—who stood my 
questioning for some hours at a stretch, and who then discovered that I 
still understood very little about it. 

The greater includes the less, and in this case the greater, although not 
in mere numbers, is the Artists’ Society, and is composed of thirteen 
members and about seventy subscribers, the word member in this case 
having a special application, as the members are limited to the number 
mentioned and are the governing body. The members accept all responsi- 
bility, including that of the financial management of the place. They 
are, in fact, synonymous with the Committee: Messrs. G. G. Kilburne 
(the senior member and Treasurer of the society), W. D. Almond (curator), 
W. A. Breakspeare (keeper of the wardrobe), Stuart G. Davis, William 
Linnell, F. Slocombe, Cyrus Johnson, J. E. Goodall, W. Monk, J. Giilich 
(President), J. Williamson (librarian), J. W. T. Manuel, Sidney H. Sime, 
and Edward C. Clifford, the hon. secretary. ' 








“In Bohemia.” [By Edward C Clifford. 
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The Society was founded eight years before the Queen came to 
the throne; there were eight men who first met together and constituted 
themselves the Society in 1830; and it was eight years after that the 
auxiliary Sketching Club was inaugurated. If I add that it is in 1898 
that this article appears in THE IDLER, I shall have said enough to show 
that a desperate fatality is linked with the figure eight in the history of 
the Club. 

The first meetings were held in exceedingly humble quarters in Gray’s 
Inn Mews, afterwards in Clipstone Street, Portland Place, for many 
yeaas, until, finally, the land of promise was sighted and the present 
excellent rooms in Langham Chambers were built for the Society in 
1860. The notion of working together and emulating each other in the art 
which they had adopted as a profession, soon attracted fresh subscribers, 
and amongst those who have been active members of the Society in the 
past, one may call to mind Charles Keene, Sir John Tenniel, Sir James 
Linton, Stacy Marks, G. A. Storey, Fred Walker, Pinwell, Calderon, 
Fred Barnard, William Miiller, Sir Oswald Brierly (Marine Painter to the 
Queen), C. B. Brock (the sculptor), Luke Fildes, W. Q. Orchardson, D. V. 
Riviére, Sir Edward Poynter, T. B. Hardy, and Dudley Hardy, and I 
ought not to forget to add the name of W. S. Gilbert, although the most 
elaborate searching within the most secret recesses of the Club have 
failed to unearth any of the artistic work which he ought to have done. 

The first arrangement was to work together for a couple of hours in 
the evening, three times a week; but, from time to time, the number of 
evenings devoted to study were gradually increased until every week-day 
was occupied in the study of “ Historical, Poetical, and Rustic Figures.” 
In 1841, on the suggestion of William Miiller, the study of the antique 
was added to the curriculum, and, about the same time, the study of the 
nude, which has been, ever since, a leading feature of the Society. At 
the present time, the course followed is to take the nude and draped figure 
in alternate weeks. 

It was in the same year, and under the presidency of Mr. John Absolon, 
that it was decided to elect a certain number of honorary members, and 
Mr. James R. Planché, dramatist and authority on costume and 
heraldry, was the first ‘‘celebrity”’ chosen. In honour of this election a 
conversazione was held, to which a number of distinguished and, no doubt, 
undistinguished guests were invited. These open nights are, at the present 
time, by no means the least interesting or least important features of the 
Langham, but I must say more concerning them presently. 

Friday nights, throughout the season, are devoted to the Sketching 
Club. Subjects are given, and the sketches, which may be in any medium, 
must be completed within the two hours. Then comes the “ show-up,” 
when criticism is expected and is not withheld—an arrangement which not 
only helps to make artists, but good critics also, who display a mastery of 
niceties of expression in criticism in every shade, from the most favourable 
to the wholly damnatory. 














“Music on the Water.” 


[By John Giilich, RI. 
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After the ‘‘show-up,” at nine o’clock, comes supper, and when the 
talent (perhaps genius) of a life-time has been concentrated into the work 
of two hours, with the additional strain of subjecting the result to the 
criticism of othcr geniuses, exhausted nature demands immediate recupera- 
tion. Like everything at the Langham, the supper is of a healthily 
Bohemian character, consisting, so far as I have been privileged to discover, 
of two complete items of deglutition, beef and pickles, or pork-pie. It speaks 
well for the reliable and steady nature of the artistic digestion that there 
is a great demand for pork-pie. Occasionally—from what I can gather— 
faint grumblings are heard, and a demand for a slight change of diet, say 
on the special feast days of the Church; but, from what I know of the 
Langhamites, I believe that these signs of discontent and a proud stomach 
mainly emanate from Mr. Sime. Not that Mr. Sime evinces any improper 
hauteur in these matters—far from it—and I believe he is a philosopher 
possessed of a mind which can soar above beef and pickles. Rather is it 
something in the nature of his work which brings him into opposition 
with the fare, and there may be something particularly difficult in main- 
taining a cynicism of outlook, or any definite quality of line, on pork-pie. 
But these are small matters, and if Mr. Almond and the others responsible 
have to face a little chaff here and there concerning the menu, it is to be 
hoped that the few who do occasionally manifest discontent will take 
example from Mr. Manuel, the natural poetry of whose disposition enables 
him to rise superior to epicurean instincts and to remain utterly in- 
different to such trivial matters as pickles and pie. 

It is, however, a very pleasant privilege for the mere outsider to have 
the opportunity of attending one of these suppers, and had Omar, on one 
or two occasions, been with me, I doubt nct but that he would have 
eschewed any allusion to the wilderness and a crust of bread in his 
Rubaiyat, and have substituted the statement that, with such men as those 
named in the course of this article, a bottle of beer and a pork-pie on such 
an evening “‘ is Paradise enow.” 

The reader will not, of course, confound the occasion of these suppers, 
which are private affairs, occurring automatically every Friday after the 
“show-up’’—with the conversazioni, which are open nights, and only 
occur three or four times throughout the season. 

At the Friday suppers, already alluded to, the visitor, who has been 
invited by an artist friend to share beef and beer with him, enters the 
inner sanctum with some fear and trembling, for, truth to tell, there is a 
considerable ‘‘ squeedge,” as Mrs. Gamp would have said, and, if he is cursed 
with such a sensitive disposition as that of the writer, he will alarm himself 
with the thought that he is, at all events, helping to incommode men who 
have earned their supper by two hours’ desperately hard work. 

The Conversazioni are, in every way, notable gatherings, though, at this 
moment, I am momentarily indifferent to the rank and titles of the visitors 
on such occasions, or the eminence of the artists, or the high quality of the 
work exhibited, and am more concerned to point out what honest, delightful 
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“shelter.” (By G. G,. Kilburne RI. 


and unforced conviviality can be found at such a gathering, which has good- 
fellowship for its conduct and Bohemianism for its methods, and—I may 
add as an afterthought—a touch of business about it, just to give the 
conviviality a flavour, for most of the alluring “ gems” which hang on the 
walls are purchaseable, and some of them at a price which should suit 
the pocket of the modest consumer. 

The first notification that theinvited guest receives of the event is in the 
shape of a card, invariably a work of art almost priceless in value, which he is 
expected to sign, and he will give up the signed part at the door—this 
portion being of no value to anybody—and, if he is so minded, he will keep 
the picture portion for himself. 

The only part of the whole entertainment which does not seem 
Bohemian in character is the richly-apparelled personage who receives your 
slip at the door, and, for an instant, one feels a horrid regret at not having 
“dressed” for the occasion, and it is a relief to find that the richly- 
apparelled one has no intention of calling one’s name out, or behaving in 
any way inconsistent with the good conduct of Bohemia. 

Your coat and hat are labelled and put away with no less promptitude 
than one experiences in the cloak-room of a theatre, and one is now free to 
admire the gems and to seek out one’s friends and acquaintances. This big, 
outer room is the working-room of the ‘‘ Langham,” but on this occasion 
the dais, which on working-nights is occupied by the model, is now used as 
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a platform for the piano, and, throughout the evening, an entertainment is 
provided—songs, recitations, and so forth—of the richest and most varicd 
description. The room is sure to be exceedingly crowded, but should you 
have the luck to jostle against a member with whom you can claim 
acquaintance, he will be sure to conduct you, with due solemnity, to the 
inner room, the library of the society in the ordinary way, but where 
you will now find a fair Hebe, probably in the charming person of Miss 
Summerville, dispensing the viands and liquids which the unwritten law of 
the society has assigned as being indispensable on these occasions. 
Huge flagons of the “ nut-brown,” an ancient British beverage, compete 
very successfully with the hardly less popular whiskey, and, lest it should 
seem that the refreshment is merely malt and spirituous, I hasten to add 
that you are free to cut yourself a huge hunk of -bread and a portion of 
cheese,and to accompany it with celery, if you are so disposed. 

The fact that one’s hold on these things must be maintained during con- 
sumption is sometimes productive ofalittle modest amusement. To grasp the 
hand ofa friend whilst one is engaged in supporting a glass, cheese, bread, and 
celery, is a matter which requires extreme deftness of manipulation, and is a 
performance which should excite the admiration of even Dr. Bird-Page, who 
is often good enough to de- 
light and appal us with 
exhibitions of his leger- 
demain during the evening. 

It is, indeed, a seemly jest 
when you are confronted 
with, say, some _ severe 
bearded artist, whose works 
have hung at the Academy 
and various galleries for 
Heaven knows how many 
years, and, observing that 
he is engaged in his modest 
repast, to insist on shaking 
hands with him that you 
may have the delight of 
seeing with what instant 
dexterity he will balance 
the bread and cheese on 
the top of the tumbler, 
which he holds in his left 
hand. If he be impor- 
tuned with celery, the 
business may prove almost 
too much for him, but, in 
any case, it is well to 
retain hold of his right , 
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hand in an effusive and affectionate way, 
in order to witness his increasing dis- 
comfiture. In such a case, with a view 
to reprisals, it is good generalship to pre- 
arrange some means of retreat. 

I remember that my first invitation 
to attend one of these smokers was 
given me by Dudley Hardy, and, no 
doubt detecting a questioning look in 
my child-like eyes, he adjured me, if 
he didn’t happen to be present, or any 
other Langhamite whom I knew, that 
I should grapple with the first man 

who came to hand, and not stand on 
Vee ceremony. As it happened, I carried 
GeMedelt” (RpSiduer®t. Sine RBA out this injunction with singular felicity. 
. I had been gazing for a few enraptured 
moments upon some “scapes” of a somewhat impressionist description, 
and, with the outspokenness of my nature, I addressed the first man 
who caught my wandering eye. I suggested that he should tell me 
what it was supposed to represent, and, at the same time, I expressed a 
rapidly-formed and unkindly opinion concerning it. There was a dreamy, 
far-away look in his eyes as he softly replied, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know, I’m sure, 
but really I thought it was a pretty good thing when I painted it.” ‘‘ Ah, 
yes! Of course I didn’t mean that picture,” I quickly retorted, “‘ but the one 
next it.” My new-found informant took on a slightly more dreamy aad 
a more perceptibly wearied look, as he added, ‘‘Ah, yes! I am not 
surprised, for I painted that also!” 

In such a gathering as this—to change the subject—it is pleasant te 
find that here and there even the outer signs of an inward and spiritual 
Bohemianism are not wanting, and now and again one’s eye rests with 
beatific content upon the reassuring spectacle of a red tie and a velvet coat. 

There is one side of life closely impinging upon that of artistic 
endeavour, which remains a romantic mystery to the public, and, personally, 
I have made no researches which would enable me to enhance or disturb it. 
I refer, of course, to the models who are employed. It was interesting, 
however, to find that, within the last thirty years, amongst others whose 
names are well-known, two titled ladies—one a Countess—have acted as 
models in a professional capacity for the ‘‘ Langham,” though, of course, the 
wildest of wild horses shall not drag their names from me. 

It may be admitted, however, that marrying the nobility is likely to 
prove more remunerative as a profession, for I have never heard of a model 
putting up a bank balance as the result of his, or her, attention to business. 
It may be the fitfulness of the engagements, or that an artistic atmosphere 
does not conduce to the thrift which might, in some cases, enable the 
model, even after having been in wide request, to provide for old age. 
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One interesting instance comes to mind: that of Mrs. Sothern, who died 
two or three years ago at the ripe age of ninety-five. She had sat to the 
Langham members as_ child, maid, and woman; yet she was so poor, 
when on her death-bed, that she expressed a hope that her former patrons 
would not let her have a pauper’s burial. They did not, for the club 
collected £10 for her funeral expenses. The remuneration is good, in 
regard to women’s work and the possible alternatives for the class 
from which models are mainly obtained, and that this is so is economically 


demonstrated -by the supply always being considerably in excess of the 
demand. 

The pictures and sketches which accompany this article are, without 
exception, the work of members of the society or the sketching club, and 
most of them done within the two hours’ limit prescribed on the Friday 
nights. They are indeed excellent and representative work of the well- 
known artists whose names are appended to them, and I have to thank the 
indefatigable Honorary Secretary, Mr. Edward C. Clifford, and Messrs. 
Almond and Breakspeare, Manuel and Sime, Giilich, Monk, Kilburne and 
Green, for the genial way in which they have permitted me to use 
their pictures, which have not hitherto been published, as well as for 
the Society’s permission to reproduce a hitherto unpublished sketch by 
Charles Keene. 

If I have been tempted to write sketchily, even frivolously, my apology is 
to be found in the fact that in any attempt to write one tithe of what could 
be written concerning the work and influence the Langham has done 
and maintained during the sixty-eight years which have elapsed since its 
inception, nothing less than an entire library would need to be written. It 
would be impossible to compress into any magazine article the memories 
and impressions which crowd on the mind at the thought of all which is 
comprised in the history of the Langham from, say, the work of Charles 
Keene to the present day; the evolution which black-and-white work has 
enjoyed since the day of wood-engraving, of which no one is better qualified to 
speak than the doyen of the society, Mr. Kilburne, who has been a member 
of it for thirty-three years, to the processes which have made the careful 
reproduction of the line and wash work of the modern artist possible; and 
it is better to leave such a huge task alone, rather than to touch on it in such 
scanty fashion that what one did write might lead to misunderstanding ; 
in such a case, brevity is often the best source of error. 

The Langham is, indeed, the father of sketching clubs, and, as I have 
already indicated, it stands entirely alone in the strength of its personality, 
the width of its scope, and the definite nature of its attainments, as well as 
in the interest of its history. It is unique. One cannot write about it by 
any comfortable process of comparison, for there is nothing else with which 
one can compare it. It is even unfair to describe it as a “club” or a 
society, as these words have acquired a narrower meaning and imply a 
narrower scope than that attained by the Langham. The Langham is, 
indeed, the embodiment of an energy, a principle, which makes it of interest 
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“In Danger.” [By David Green, RI. 


to everyone, whilst the love of work, and emulation in good work, which i 
the raison d’étre of the Langham, has enabled it to obtain so potential a 
influence and such a distirictive position in the art world of to-day. 





“ THIN-SKUN.” 


BY MARY L. PENDERED. 


ERRY BRAWN had been for more than half a century chief minstrel 
and jester to the primitive village of Swanspool. No rural merry- 
making was complete without him ; he was the life and soul of every 
harvest home, and at marriage feasts he reigned acknowledged lord 

bf song and mirth. That supreme gift, a sense of humour, had been vouch- 
afed to Jerry at his birth, and, even before he budded from a dame-school 
boy to acrow-scarer, he had won renown as a superior buffoon, on whom the 


bantering admiration of his fellow yokels soon came to be firmly established. 
As the tree of time shed its yearly leaves and Jerry went through all the 
nvariable stages of rustic development, from a scarer of crows to plough- 
boy, from ploughboy to married labourer, from father to grandfather, his 
eputation and his repertory increased until he was said to be “a fair 
aution”’ and a wonder of his day. For he carried in his head such a 
umber of ancient ditties that it was questioned whether he could run 
hrough the whole collection between Monday morning and next Saturday 
ight, in time to avoid breaking the Sabbath! This may have been an 
xtreme view of Jerry’s capabilities, but upon taking into consideration the 
act that most of his songs, if not all, had nine verses at the very least, with 
® double chorus at the end of each, one may reasonably suppose it would 
ake a long time to wind through the entire store. 

But the full strength of Jerry’s fame was not based on the quantity of 
is songs, nor the quality of his memory, although both might well be called 
stupendous. The old fellow was ‘‘a character,’ and it was universally 
dmitted that whatever he sang or said borrowed something from his 
ndividuality. Born under different conditions, he would undoubtedly have 
become an actor of distinction, for he had all the essentials of a successful 
omedian—a gutta-percha face capable of most expressive variations, 
nexhaustible vitality, unbounded assurance and decided originality. Albeit 
ixty-five years of age, he could dance any man down, and had picked up 
ornpipes, flings and jigs with that imitative genius which is also another 
histrionic gift. The sideway twist of his mouth, the whimsical gleam of his 
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deep-set eyes, the odd inflections of his voice, even more nasal than mojg 
Midland voices—and that is saying much—all contributed to make hin 
extremely diverting; his faith in his own powers was so sublime an 
unquenchable that he infected all beholders with his own enthusiasm. 
much a petted favourite of his little public as ever Kean or Garrick in thei 
palmiest days, Jerry enjoyed his life to its uttermost limits; a picture 
withal of glowing health, high spirits, and pure content. He was a goe 
worker under a good master, had good children and grandchildren, too 
religion dutifully and with comfort to his soul; in short, he found little t 
disturb the even tenor of his ways. 

But, like all highly-estimated and duly-appreciated persons, old Jery 
suffered from that curse of talented man and woman-kind, a supersensitiv 
vanity, being, as he phrased it, “‘moighty thin-skun.” Indeed, he pride 
himself on this special thinness of the epidermis which he took to be a sig 
of superior feelings, as many of us do. ‘‘ Theers some folks,” he was won 
to say, “ are got ‘oides loikr a rhoinoceros, in a w’y o’ speakin’, but wi’ me 
‘arsh-spoke word or a onkind look’s enough ter spoile the sunshoine fer 
‘ole d’y.” 

John Early, his master, knew how to manage Jerry perfectly; with wil 
praises spurring him to almost superhuman effort, and, by judiciously worded 
blame, avoiding outrageous sulks. The two had made hay and harvestel 
together for nearly fifty summers, and the attachment between them wa 
no flimsy thing to be lightly broken. 

For the welfare of Mrs. Early and the young Earlys, Jerry would hav 
let himself be chopped into fine pieces, had he been put to so severe a tes 
of loyalty; it was therefore a distinct trouble to the family when he—bul 
the story must be told from the beginning. 

Phoebe Early, the farmer's eldest daughter, was married one lovely daj 
between hay-time and aftermath, and, all the men on the farm were invite 
to tea and supper the following Saturday, with their wives and sweethearts 
Accordingly, at three o’clock in the afternoon, a couple of days after the 
wedding, the guests arrived, in Sunday best, a happy party. They wer 
received by Mrs. Early in the front parlour with much kindly effusion, ani 
afterwards sat down outside, in front of the vine-clad gables, to a lordly 
entertainment of roast fowl, ham, beef, potted meats, eggs, jam, marmalade, 
black tea and cream. How these cates vanished into the interiors 0 
persons unaccustomed to such dainty fare is a tale not to be told without 
Arabian Nights fantasy of description. Magic only could account for the 
rapidity of the disappearance ; even the babies did a share of the spiriting 
away. It was wonderful! 

After tea, the lawn cleared gave space for an open air salon, where th 
falling sunlight, glinting through the branches of surrounding chestnuts 
smiled in honeyed beams, while grotesque shadows stretched upon the 
grass and climbed up the walls of the house. The piano in the parlou 
had been wheeled up to the open French window, and round it, in a rough 
semicircle of chairs, the visitors seated themselves to be amused. There 
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were one or two outsiders from the neighbouring town who had stayed over 
from the wedding, and these now started the programme with grand 
drawing-room pieces of music and songs of a mildly humorous character. 
The listeners bore with these indulgently, and sat pumping up courage to 
face the moment when they should be asked to add items. Clay pipes were 
introduced, tobacco and home-brew provided, on small tables set well out 
of the way; and, after some good swigs at the beer, the company, to a 
man, called upon Jerry Brawn for ‘‘ The Twelve Apostles,” the song with 
which he always led off. He had picked it up in his boyhood, from hear- 
say, and did not pretend to know what it mieant. He had never seen this 
masterpiece in print and the tune wasas traditional as the words. He stood 
up and gave it forth, in his thin, quavering twang. 
O7'll sing you One, O! What is your One, O? 
(Chorus.) When the one is left alone it evermore shall be, O ! 
Oi’ll sing you Two, O! What is your Two, O? 
Two, two, the lily-whoite boys, clothed in me darlin’ green, O ! 
(Chorus.) When the one is left alone it evermore shall be, O! 


O7’ll sing you Three,O ! What is your Three, O? 
Three, three the rifle; Two, Two the lily-whoite boys— 
(Chorus.) When the one is left alone it evermore shall be, O ! 

O7ll sing you Four, O! What is your 
Four, O? 

Four, four the Gospel-makers; Three, 
three the rifle ; 

Two, two the lily-whoite boys— 

Chorus.) When one is left alone 
it evermore shall be, O ! 

O/’ll sing you Foive, O! What is your 
Foive, O ? 

Foive the cymbals in the boats ; Four, 
four the Gospel-makers, etc. — 
(Chorus.) When one is left alone 

it evermore shall be, O! 

Orll sing you Six, O! What is your 
Six, O? 

Six the six proud walkers; Foive the 
cymbals in the boats, etc.— 
(Chorus.) When the one is left 

alone it evermore shall be, O ! 

Orll sing you Seven, O! What. 
your Seven, O? 

Seven the seven stars in the skoy ; Six 
the six proud walkers, etc.— 
(Chorus.) When the one is left 

alone it evermore shall be, O! 

Or'll sing you Eight, O? What is your 
Eight, O ? 

Eight the gable rangers ; Seven the 
seven Stars, etc. 


(Chorus.) When the One is left 
alone it evermore shall be, O! “O1'll sing you one, 0!” 
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O7’ll sing you Noine,O! What is your Noine, O? 

Noine the noine broight shoiners ; Eight the gable rangers, etc. 
(Chorus.) When the One is left alone it evermore shall be, O ! 

O7’ll sing you Ten, O! What is your Ten, O! 

Ten the Ten Commandments ; Noine the noine broight shoiners, etc. 
(Chorus.) When the One is left alone it evermore shall be, O ! 

Oi’ll sing you ’Leven,O! What is your ‘leven, O? 

Eleven the ‘leven Evangelists ; Ten the Ten Commandments, etc. 
(Chorus.) When the One is left alone it evermore shall be, O! 

Oi'll sing you Twelve, O! What is your Twelve, O! 

Twelve the Twelve Apostles ; 

*Leven the ‘leven Evangelists ; 

Ten the Ten Commandments ; 

Noine the noine broight shoiners ; 

Eight the gable rangers ; 

Seven the seven stars in the skoy ; . 

Six the six proud walkers ; 

Foive the cymbals in the boat, and Four the Gospel-makers ; 

Three, three the roifle ; 

Two, two the lily-whoite boys clothed in me darlin’ green, O ! 
(Chorus.) When the One is left alone it evermore shall be, O ! 

This quaint legend was greeted with vociferous applause, and the chorus 
throughout sustained with infinite gusto. Jerry, radiant and perspiring, 
accepted the compliment of a hearty recall with a grin that embraced the 
entire assembly. He was well aware there was no one present who could 
sing like that. It was not to be expected, and a pretence of bashfulness 
would have been absurd. 

** Oi’ll be ready wi’ another in a twick,”’ he declared, as he lifted the 
flowing beaker handed to him, to ‘‘ squench ” his thirst. ‘‘ But it’s sweatin’ 
work, sich songs as that there’n, afore sundown, and some’un else ’ud better 
tek a turn fust.” 

Shepherd Yewell, a beaming-faced, short man with a beard, then obliged 
the company to a pretty solo, sung in a clear, but throaty tenor voice, at a 
pitch several notes too high. It had a chorus treating of :— 

The reapers, and the rakers, and the jolly haymakers 

In the glorious midsummer sun ; 
and it was a pean to country life worthy of being carolled by Strephon to 
Chloe any May morning in the leafy bowers of Arcadia. The singer was 
very nervous, as became one who sang after a celebrated performer, and the 
key taxed his chorusers to their utmost; but what were a few cracks on 
such an occasion ? 

Jerry was on his feet again, almost before the last words were out of the 
shepherd’s mouth. 

“Tf yer loike, Oi’ll give ye another neow,” he said ; and general assent 
was evinced in the usual way. 

This time it was a ditty of purely comic character, and the chorus 
became broken by fits of laughter. It was called ‘“‘ My Long-tail Blue,” 
and the refrain ran :— 
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Theer’s some as ’as no cooart at all, 
An’ some ’as one or two. 

Oj} weer a jacket all the week, 

An’ o’ Sundays my long-tail blue. 

After every other singer, Jerry wedged in with voluntary songs or dances. 
He did a hornpipe till moisture dripped from his brows, and the fingers of a 
young person who banged out the measure on the pianoforte ached severely. 
He gave “‘ That nobby ’ed of ’air” and ‘“ Them stunnin’ pair o’ legs ’’ in a 
manner that fairly convulsed his hearers. 

One day Oi troyed ter ketch a pig, 
It wor a lark of eggs! (i’feys ?) 

’E guv a grunt an’ ran between 
Them stunnin’ pair o’ legs.” 

Jerry’s face as he sang this verse was a study in farcical expression ; his 
gestures were masterly. Never had he been funnier ! 

The evening wore on. The giant chestnuts about the little homestead 
lost their burnished filigree aspect, growing dense and sombre in the purple 
twilight ; the silver wisp of a young moon began to glimmer out of the 
deepening blue behind a cherry tree at the garden hedge. Gossamer trailed 
from bush and bough; nightingales filled in the pauses. Many gallons of 
home-brewed fought the insidious attacks of summer dew, and renewed the 
vigour spent in enthusiastic performance of applause. Several of the 
“* lairdies ’’ sang sentimental ballads of the sickly modern type, giving great 
satisfaction. Some of them danced together, at intervals between the 
solos, but only one man, the Squire’s gamekeeper, a fine, picturesque fellow 
in brown corduroy, could be induced to join them. Two young women 
showed off in that new-fangled dance, the waltz, to the general admiration 
of spectators: all but Jerry, who thought it ‘‘ not much of a mucher,”’ and 
volunteered to teach them a better one of hisown. He was on his legs 
most of the time, capering through measures of incredible agility, holding 
on when the rest were exhausted and the player in thé parlour ceased 
jingling the keys from sheer fatigue. 

For the joviality of the occasion, and the potent soul of the home- 
brewed, had overcome Jerry’s ordinary discretion, and he waxed positively 
corybantic in his efforts to hold the exclusive attention of the company, He 
insisted upon performing continuously, starting his pieces in the middle of 
other persons’ attempts, and beginning a fresh one before the echo of the 
last had died away. He held possession of the field. | The entertainment 
became all Jerry, and murmurs of discontent arose. For it is possible to 
have too much even of the best things, and more than enough is well-known 
to be surfeit. 

At length Jim Early, one of the farmer’s sons, with best intent, “‘ put his 
foot in it.” He caught the old man by the arm and said, in tones meant to 
be good-natured, but possibly not guiltless of an irritated and peremptory 
ring : 

‘“‘ There, that’s enough, Jerry. Shut up now and give somebody else a 
chance.” 
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The excited 
comedian _ stop- 
ped in amaze- 
ment for a mo- 
ment; then, 
shaking off the 
restraining hand, 
plunged again 
into a dithy- 
rambic effer- 
vescence. 

Jim, with all 
the carelessness 
and _ callousness 
of youth, seized 
him once more, 
this time show- 
ing decided im- 
patience. 

“That'll do, 

Jerry, you’re 

drunk!” he blur- “Yer doant want no drunkard.” 
ted, “‘keep quiet, 

or go home.” 

Jerry gave him a look. Then, without a word, he slunk into shadow. 

Scorched by indignation, he trudged home and took to his bed, the 
speech he had prepared for the close of the revels, in honour of the Early 
family, almost suffocating him. 

He was not seen at church on Sunday. 

Monday morning brought his little grand-daughter to the back kitchen 
door before the gossamer webs had been brushed from the rose bushes. 

“If yer please ’m,” she said, “‘Grandfer’s took bad. ’E thinks its infor- 
mation on the lungs. ’E won’t be able ter do no work to-d’y.” 

Mrs. Early was much concerned and sent for the village doctor, a mile 
and a half away. He came and expressed himself puzzled by the case. 
Jerry was hoarse and coughed occasionally, but there was no symptom of 
lung affection—nothing that a day’s rest and a bottle of physic could not 
right. 

When the doctor’s stuff arrived, Jerry swallowed it dutifully, but 
declared afterwards that it hadn’t done him no mortal good, and, for his 
part, he felt pretty sure he wasn’t long for this world. Nothing could move 
him from his bed, where he passed the time thinking out a fitting inscription 
for his mourning card. It was difficult to find a text appropriately heart- 
wringing. 

Thus the weeks passed until harvest began. Mr. Early cut his corn in 
golden weather, and then, as usual, grew anxious about the carrying. 
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Shepherds, the weatherwise, prophesied a change, and there were indica- 
tions that rain was not far off. A hand short made a difference in the time it 
would take to get all the loads in, especially such a hand as Jerry, known 
to be capable of marvellous exertions in his master’s interests. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Early wondered daily over the old labourer’s non-appearance. It 
challenged his pride in the harvest, and perplexed them greatly. They 
were convinced Jerry was not so ill as he would have them believe; yet 
were too fond of the aged retainer to voice such a suspicion or lodge blame 
with him. 

The mystery was partly cleared up by Jim, who remarked, one day, 
musingly : 

“I wonder if old Jerry took serious offence at what I said to him the 
night of the beanfeast ? ”’ 

And he related how he had quenched the old man’s importunate ardour, 
adding: ‘Of course I never thought he’d be fool enough to take it to heart.” 

*‘T’ll be bound that’s what he has done,” observed Mrs. Early, and she 
called at the Brawn’s cottage forthwith. 

She found Mr. Jeremiah Brawn propped up with pillows, his face a 
model of grimly resigned martyrdom, his hands folded before him. 

“Are you no better, Jerry?” she asked, solicitously. ‘‘I am sure you 
must find it very trying to be here, day after day, in this hot weather.” 

“It is, ’m: it is that. Oi wor ony a-s’ying sothis very marnin’ as ever is. 
An’ the ’harvest about, too! Oi ’ope the marster’s a-gittin’ on all roight.” 

‘“* He’s very anxious over the carrying, and misses you, Jerry. He says 
it’s the first time for forty-six years he hasn’t had you to help him.” 

Jerry grunted, but did not speak. A curious gleam came into his eyes, 
and the corners of his mouth twitched. Mrs. Early continued softly : 

“Of course he’d sooner do anything than get another man in your 
place. There’s nobody can do the work like Jerry, he says.” 

This last sop had the desired effect. Tears sprang into the emotional 
old body’s eyes as he burst out : 

“The marster’s a good ’un; he allus was. Oi wor a-going’ ter s’y so 
that theer noight at the weddin’ thanksgivin’. Theer aint no call ter tell 
me—oi’m puffectly awere—the marster’s a hout-n-out good ’un, and Oi 
doan’t foind no fault wi’ ’im; ner you neither, missus, mark that. You're 
allus bin good ter me an’ moine. But—but—t’airn’t in reason yer doan’t 
want no drunkards about the place—not loikely !”’ 

He came down upon the word drunkard with such vicious emphasis that 
it was impossible not to see the exact locality of his wound. 

‘But, Jerry,” remonstrated Mrs. Early, “‘I am quite sure no one has 
ever called you a drunkard.”’ She appeared greatly shocked at the idea. 

“Oh! yes, they ’ave—they ‘ave ’—his voice quavered, and more tears 
gushed from his sunken eyes—‘“‘one as Oi luved loike a son, Oi did; one as 
Oi’m knowed since ’e wor a toiny chap i’ pettecooarts as used ter cloimb on 
me back an’ pull me ’air. Oi never wor thick-skun loike some on em, an’ 
when Marster Jim ’e’said, ‘ Jerry, you’re drunk !’ Oi thart I should a doied ! 
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Me feelin’s is easily wownded, an’ the shock o’ bein’ spoke so to by one of 
the fambily seemed ter settle in me innards. You know me, missus, ’ow 
Oi’m allus ’ad a good nairme fer temprance, soberness, an’ chastity. You 
seen ow it wor wi’ me that theer noight—kerried aw’y by a hexcess o’ j’y, 
in a manner o’ speakin’. An’ then ter be secused o’ drunkenness an’ 
deborshery—well, it bruk me all oop; an’ neow Oi airnt got no ’eart fer 
anythin’ ner no outlook but the tomb. Oi b’lieve you an’ the master’ll— 
miss—me—a bit—when—Oi’m—garne.” 

He broke down completely at the thought of their desolate woe. The 
picture he drew of the entire Early family weeping over his coffin afforded 
him exquisite emotion. For some time he refused to be comforted, but the 
sympathy of the “‘ missus” prevailed at length, and he assured her she had 
done him a power o’ good, as she left, after amply apologising for her son’s 
thoughtless, unveracious, and regrettable imputation. 

Next morning, when John Early reached the barley field he was 
carrying, the first person he saw was old Jerry Brawn. And at the harvest 
supper, a week or so later, the speech originally intended for the wedding 
feast received its airing, like good ale, having lost nothing by being kept, as 
it were, in cask so long. The eloquence of this effusion was enough to 
make any man regret that Jerry would be unavoidably prevented from 
delivering his own funeral oration. 
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The body of the Crown Prince at Meyerling. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF THE HOUSE OF 
HAPSBURG. 


BY A. DE BURGH. 


which contains all that remains of his cruelly-murdered wife, all 

that he held dearest on earth: such is the picture presented to us, 

to-day, when the venerable Francis Joseph celebrates his Jubilee. 
The bells, which should have announced the joyful event of the celebration 
of a réign of fifty years, are muffled; instead of the blast of trumpets, which 
was expected to announce the festive day, we hear a dirge; the gay colours 
of banners and flags, of bunting and ornaments, are replaced by black 
streamers ; and this is the outcome of fifty years’ honest and sincere work, of 
fulfilment of a sacred duty, of a life given for the welfare of those placed in 
his keeping. 

However thoroughly we may search the pages of the history of any 
country and of any time—except, perhaps, the tale of woe related to us of 
Job in the Bible—we fail to find a case parallel with this in misfortunes and 
disasters: so bitter, so exceptional, so terrible is the life-story of the 
venerable Emperor of Austria, the head of the ancient House of Hapsburg. 

The annals of the Imperial House record, it is true, many catastrophes 
the defeat of the armies; the humiliating forced marriage of the proud 
[-mperor’s daughter with the upstart Buonaparte ; the cruel execution of 
Marie Antoinette of France, a Princess especiaily gifted and beloved in her 
own country; the sad death of the youthful Duke of Reichstadt, King of 
Rome, as he was named at his birth by his father, Napoleon I.—but these 
occurred sc many years ago that the painful sensations they had created 
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A DEEPLY-afflicted, weeping old man, lovingly clasping the coffin 
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The Emperor Francis Joseph. 
(Recent Photograph.) 


at the time have by now been almost forgotten. It is the purport of our 
present paper to record the continuance of the ill fortune during the era of 
Francis Joseph, and, particularly, to show how overwhelming the calamities 
were which filled to such an enormous extent the period of his reign. How 
characteristic his exclamation when he was informed of the assassination of 
his consort, “‘ Is there no grief which can be spared me in this life ? ” 
When, in 1848, he ascended the throne, the Empire was in a state 
of turmoil; a partly successful revolution had compelled the then 
reigning Emperor Ferdinand to flee his own capital and to abdicate in 
favour of his nephew, the present Emperor. Although Francis Joseph was 
brought up at a Court bigoted in the extreme, ruled by Jesuits, proud to a 
degree, absolutely autocratic and despotic, a Court where feudalism was the 
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The Misfortunes of the Hapsburgs 


tie, the son of a weak father and 

’ the most narrow-minded mother, 

still became a sovereign who has 
won the admiration of all who 

bserved him as an enlightened and 

beral-minded man. One of his 

rincipal characteristics, no doubt, 

his sense of duty and the recog- 

tion of his responsibility, and these 

ive carried him through the many 
misfortunes which have darkeried 
his long life. Soon after he as- 
cended the throne, he was one 
morning promenading the walls of 
the capital, accompanied only by an 
equerry (an Irishman by descent, 
named O’Donnell), when he was 
suddenly attacked from behind, 
whilst looking down into the moat, 
by a fanatic Hungarian who thrust 
a knife into his neck: his life was 
only saved by the thick gold bullion —sopne Emperor Maximilian. 
of his uniform coat. 

The forcible quenching of the rebellion which swept over the Empire 
in 1848-9, and by which Hungary was almost lost to the monarchy, caused 
the young Emperor unspeakable pain, especially as he was obliged to follow 


the advice of his then counsellors, who imagined the voice of a whole 
people, crying for liberty, could be silenced by extreme measures of severity 
and injustice. 

In 1859, the Emperor found himself attacked by Italy and France 
combined, and the defeat of his armies under his own leadership at 
Solferino caused him the loss of one of the most beautiful provinces of 
his realm. Hardly had he recovered from that blow when again Italy, this 
time with the assistance of Germany, wrenched from him the other Italian 
province, Venice; it is said that, when the Emperor consented to the 
transfer of the province of Venice, the tears blotted out repeatedly his 
signature on the document; but a still more terrible catastrophe broke in 
upon the Hapsburgs: it was the death of Maximilian, who had accepted 
the threne of Mexico, and had been abandoned by Napoleon, made prisoner 
by Juarez, and executed on the Plain of Queretaro. He was the second 
son of Archduke Francis Charles, and was next brother of Francis Joseph, 
the present venerable Emperor of Austria. 

The Emperor Maximilian was born at Schoenbrunn, July 6th, 1832. 
He entered the Austrian navy in 1846, and subsequently became Governor 
of Lombardy and Venice, and was Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Imperial Navy in 1859. In every appointment he filled, and in every 
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place he went to, he was warmly 
appreciated for his chivalrous char- 
acter, his solid and varied attain- 
ments, and his admirable personal 
qualities. He married, July 27th, 
1857, Princess Charlotte Maria 
Amelia Victoria, only daughter of 
Leopold I., King of the Belgians, by 
his second consort, Princess Louise, 
eldest daughter of Louis Philippe, 
King of the French. After long and 
difficult negotiations, skilfully di- 
rected by M. Gutierrez de Estrada, 


the Archduke, on April 10th, 1864, 


accepted, with the assent of the 

Emperor, his brother, the Imperial 

Crown of Mexico. It had _ been 

offered to him, October 3rd, 1863, at 

the castle of Miramare by the com- 

mission dispatched to him by the 

Assembly of Notables who met at 

Mexico, and who brought him the 

The Empress Charlotte, of Mexico result of the vote of the Mexican 

population. A few days afterwards, 

the Emperor and the Empress Charlotte left Trieste on board the Austrian 

frigate ‘‘ Novara”; they landed at Vera Cruz, May 24th, and made their entry 

into their capital, June 12th, 1864, amid unanimous accla:zations. During 

the space of three years, the Emperor Maximilian did not cease to occupy 

himself with the reorganisation of his empire, and, by means of numerous 

journeys through the country, he had acquired an exact acquaintance with 

the wants of the provinces, and these wants his Government neglected no 

means to satisfy; but the civil war, which the insurgent chiefs maintained 

against him, stopped all beneficial progress, and the evacuation of the 

French brought rapidly on the triumph of the revolutionists. On the 5th 

of February, 1867, the Emperor placed himself at the head of his army and 
left Mexico to encounter the Juarists who were in the northern provinces. 

The result is but too well known. The Emperor was defeated, and 

eventually betrayed, May 15th, at Queretaro, by his traitor officer, Lopez, 

for 3,000 ounces of gold; and his execution now forms the most melan- 

choly event of modern times. Mexican sovereigns have indeed been 

unfortunate ever since the invasion of Cortez and his Spaniards. 

Montezuma, Emperor at the time of that invasion, was shot by his own 

subjects; and his nephew, the last Emperor of the period, Guatimozin, 

after being cruelly tortured, was hanged by the Spaniards. Then followed 

the splendid viceroyalty of Spain, which prosperously’ lasted 300 years. 

Then came another Emperor, Iturbide, who was shot in 1824; then the 
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The Castle or Miramare from the Gardens. 


anarchy which has lasted very nearly ever since, the country being in the 
alternate possession of some revolutionary chief or other, such as Santa 
Anna, Comonfort—a scion, by-the-way, of the Irish family of Comerford— 
Miramon, and Juarez. The late ill-fated Emperor, who was restoring 
peace and prosperity, finishes, up to now, this strange and eventful history. 

Maximilian had been the favourite brother of Francis Joseph, and many 
happy days did the two spend together at the beautiful castle of Miramare, 
the marine residence of Maximilian. The history of the death of that heroic 
Emperor is extremely interesting. The decision of Maximilian to remain 
Where he was, notwithstanding the withdrawal of the French army, was a 
brilliant illustration of romantic gallantry; but especially heroic and sublime 
was his behaviour the evening before his death, when the wife of his equerry, 
the Princess Salm-Salm, had succeeded in bribing the guards to let the 
Emperor escape. He refused to do so if his two generals, who were with 
him to suffer the penalty of death the next morning, could not also be freed. 
This being impossible, he told the kneeling and weeping Princess, “ I cannot 
lorsake my trusted friends now, either they shall be free with me or I shall 
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die with them.” The 
Indian Victor saw no 
more in the scion of 
the Hapsburgs than the 
Monarch had seen in 
the President Juarez. 
No veneration for 
Royalty restrained him, 
and Maximilian was 
treated like any other 
common traitor. The 
lesson that the day for 
carving out kingdoms 
with the sword had 
gone by was a forcible 
one, and essentially sad 
because the victim was 
a man of liberal and 
high ideas in the truest 
sense of the word. 
What terrible pain it 
must have caused 
Francis Joseph to be 
informed, afterwards, 
that the embalmed body 
of his brother was 
carried about at various 
places in Mexico, and 

The Crown Prince Rudolph and Crown Princess Stephanie. shown for money at 

fairs, before it was 
handed over to Admiral Tegethoff, who conveyed it back to Austria, 
where it rests in the tomb of the Hapsburgs. To make the tragedy still 
more tragic, poor Empress Charlotte, when hearing the terrible news, lost 
her senses, and is now insane and, to all intents and purposes, a close 
prisoner at Laecken, in Belgium. It was said at that time that the inter- 
view between the Emperor Francis Joseph and the Empress of Mexico was 
one of the most harrowing scenes which can be imagined. 

In this period falls also the extremely sad occurrence of the death of 
the elder daughter of the Archduke Field-Marshal Albert by burning. She 
was the intended bride of the present King Humbert of Italy, and was a 
most charming and accomplished young lady. We briefly give the facts 
of the incident. The youthful Princess was looking out of a window of 
her father’s Vienna Palace; seeing a cousin passing in the street to whom 
she wished to say a few words, she leaned out of the window, and having 
been indulging in a cigarette, she held the burning stump behind her. 
Her light summer dress suddenly caught fire, which spread rapidly all over 
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her, as she was standing in a keen 
draught. Before assistance 
rived, she was so terribly burned 
that she died a few days afterwards 
in the greatest agony, in spite of 
most earnest endeaveurs of the 
doctors to save her life. 

The death of King Ludwig II., of 
Bavaria, caused the Emperor great 
sorrow, not only because he was 
always on most friendly terms with 
the romantic sovereign, but also be- 
cause Francis Joseph was well aware 
that a great and sincere friendship 
existed between the Empress Eliza- 
beth and her somewhat eccentric 
cousin. 

However, all the mournful inci- 
dents, and the many disastrous 
occurrences which had been ex- 
perienced by the much suffering and 
patient Emperor, pale in comparison 
with the catastrophe of January, 
1889. The news reached the capital that the Crown Prince Rudolph, 
the only son and heir of Francis Joseph, was dead. 

It occurred on the thirtieth day of January, which happens, also, to be 
the date of the tragic execution of his ancestor, King Charles I. of England, 
while only nine days later, February 8th, occurs the anniversary of the 
violert death of their common ancestress, Mary Queen of Scots. 

The Crown Prince was thirty years old. 

What is known to the general public is that Rudolph was spending 
some days at his batchelor quarters at Meyerling, which is within a drive 
from Vienna. On the very night of his death he was seen in his box at 
the Imperial Opera house in Vienna and drove late into the country. 
With the Crown Prince were staying his equerries and some friends, 
among them the young and beautiful Baroness Vetzera, to whom Rudolph 
was very much devoted. 

Soon after midnight, the Prince was found dead in his room, his skull 
being broken either by a stroke with some blunt instrument or by a pistol- 
ball. In the Castle there was also discovered the dead body of the young 
lady in question, killed by a revolver shot. 

Whether the truth about this matter will ever in its entirety come to 
light is hard to say. 

It was the late Empress who undertook the terrible task of making her 
husband acquainted with the sad facts. Although she was composed and 
had kept up her own courage when bringing the fearful tidings to the 


The Late Crown Frince Rudolrh. 
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Emperor, she from that moment was never known to smile, and her life had 
undergone such a terrible change that she could only find existence 
possible in seclusion and solitude. When we consider the great love the 
Emperor entertained for his Consort, it is not difficult to imagine the grief 
this change must have caused him. The loss of his only son and heir was 
made more unfortunate, as his present heir, the son of his brother, is of 
very indifferent health, and, considering the present political state of the 
realm, the future of Austro-Hungary may be in jeopardy. The deaths of 
his first-born daughter at the age of three and of his brother, Charles Louis, 
were also causes of grief to the venerable Emperor, and the great shock 
he suffered by the suicide of Count Trani, who was the husband of his 
wife’s younger sister, was succeeded by that caused by the sad death of the 
Duchess D’Alengon, the favourite sister of the Empress, at the Bazaar fire 
in Paris‘a few years ago. 

We have now mentioned the more prominent disasters which have 
overwhelmed Francis Joseph, and, of course, we can only refer very briefly 
to the many losses the venerable Monarch has sustained through the death 
of relations and friends. Amongst those whose loss he most keenly felt 
were his trusted Field Marshal, Count Radetzky; the friend of his 
youth and his Prime Minister, Count Taaffe ; his Chancellors Beust and 
Andrassy, Schmerling and Admiral Tegethoff. Then there were the never- 
ending troubles which were caused by the rivalry of the various factions in 
the Houses of Parliament, which even led to a duel between his then Prime 
Minister and one of the members of the House of Commons, to which the 
Emperor reluctantly had to give his consent ; there was the vexed Jew 
question which brought father against son, brother against brother, and there 
is above all the unceasing financial em- 
barrassment by which the Empire suffers. 

Not the least grievance to a proud and 
exclusive man must have been the 
various mésalliances which some members 
of the Imperial House entered into: one 
Archduke marrying a peasant girl; an- 
other, a provincial opera singer ; and a 
third, an actress, after having renounced 
his rights, his titles and his rank. He 
assumed the name of Johann Orth, and 
leaving with his wife for South America 
ina ship which he had bought at Liver- 
pool, was drowned with all on board 
shortly after. Surely the misfortunes 
which we have here reported are sufficient 
to have darkened the life of any man, 
and therefore it is especially sad to have 
to refer to the fearful tragedy of only a 
few months ago. 
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The Crown Princess Rudolph and 
her daughter. 
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The Baroness Vetzera. 


The only recreation Francis 
Joseph I. allowed himself during 
the last ten or twelve years was 
the short time which he _ usually 
spent at the side of his beloved wife 
at one of her private palaces, or at 
some foreign watering-place. Here 
he was able to live again the life of 
a lover;, he’ could lay aside, for the 
time being; ‘the cares of State, and 
only last year it was remarked by 
many observers at the Cap Martin 
how charming it was to behold 
this Royal couple enjoying their 
mutual society; and an officer, who 
had been at the same hotel as the 
Emperor and Empress, told me at 
the time that he had never seen 
more ardent lovers than the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, at the age 


of sixty-seven, and the Empress Elizabeth at sixty—they were simply 
devoted to each other. With fond anticipation of her presence at his 


Jubilee this month, he was 
attending to his arduous 
duties at Vienna and Buda- 
pesth, looking forward, no 
doubt, to a more permanent 
reunion in the near future. 
The very last letter of Her 
Majesty, written from Switzer- 
land to her husband, told him 
that she was much better, 
happy to know that she should 
shortly be able to join him, 
and hoping that their union 
would be still closer, and that 
she would be able to spend 
more time at his side. Can 
we not fancy the venerable 
monarch looking towards 
Switzerland, whence he ex- 
pected the return of the one 
he loved more than anything 
on earth? And what a terrible 
home-coming ! — cold, _ still, 
murdered by an Anarchist 


The Late Duchess d’Alencon. 
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in a foreign country, 

surrounded only by 

strangers, without one 

of those she loved of her 

family near her, alone 

on foreign soil, dying in 

a public hostelry. The 

murder itself-is of too 

recent a date to demand 

amore detailed descrip- 

tion, but this much we 

may venture to say, that 

no kinder, no nobler 

heart, no more generous 

Meyerling at the time of the tragedy. and sympathetic soul, 

has ever fallen a victim 

to the assassin’s dagger. And now is the measure of the misfortunes of the 
Hapsburgs full? It must be a great nature which can suffer so much and 
not despair! Surely the world to-day affords us no truer instance of heroic 
endurance than the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary, when 
we contemplate him surviving at the age of sixty-eight as the one link 
between a mighty Empire of many mixed nationalities and inevitable 
chaos? What he has built up with tact and painstaking, he must see 
crumbling down, for the future of the realm of the Hapsburgs is dark 
indeed. His son lies in the Tomb of the Capucines, two of his younger 
brothers are dead, his present heir is ill, the next heir unpopular and 
untried. This is the outlook of that noble-hearted venerable hero, Francis 
Joseph, in the evening of his life, on the day of his Jubilee. The long series 
of disasters, misfortunes, and catastrophes which we have reviewed, and 
which have over- 
whelmed a man who 
only wished the best for 
his country, who, en- 
tirely unselfish, sacri- 
fices his own wish and 
will at any moment for 
the good of his people, 
certainly affirm fully that 
the deserving rarely get 
a just reward. May the 
last years of Francis 
Joseph, as far as possible, 
recompense him for the 
great suffering which he 
has passed through, and 
ma y the love and Meyerling as it is. 
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sympathy of his people, which has so strongly been shown during this 
last great grief, be such a consolation to him that he may be able to 
carry on to the end of his life the noble work which he has set before him. 
Then his Jubilee, although a sad one, at least must be joyous to his heart in 
the knowledge that he has done his duty, and, himself a sufferer, has brought 
happiness to thousands of his subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.* 


HETHER Her Majesty, the Empress, considered me too young 
to trust with her confidence, or whether it was that she feared 
that I might carry to Douglas, and through him to the 
Emperor, that which I saw and heard in our own court, I 

cannot tell for certain; but it is a fact that I was not favoured with 
that absolute confidence. 

That there was mystery in the air I was well aware: it would have been 
impossible to be about the court of the Empress and not to know this much. 
Also that the mystery was connected in some way with Her Majesty's 
political intrigues against her husband, I could not fail to know; indeed, 
Her Majesty did not begrudge me this little pittance of knowledge. 

But as to the precise nature of the intentions of the conspirators, I knew 
nothing, and was glad, on the whole, that I was not taken into full 
confidence ; for, after all, beyond the welfare of my Douglas, what was there 
in the rival claims of this unblessed pair that should interest me or cause 
my blood to flow the faster? What did it matter to me whether Peter 
reigned or was deposed ; whether Catherine should succeed in her ambitious 
designs or be divorced and locked up in Schliisselburg, or elsewhere ? Both 
had been kind to me after their manner. Catherine had done me an 
irreparable injury, having deliberately offered me a living sacrifice to her 
own wicked desires ; whereas Peter had more than once evinced a desire to 
befriend me. 

Hence the balance was fairly equal between them; and though, in 

* Copyright, 1898, by Fred Whishaw, in the United States 07 America. 
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spite of all, I admired the Empress’ and despised the Emperor’s character, 
yet I would not have His Majesty injured or defrauded of that which was 
his own; and therefore my sympathies were divided and I was glad that I 
was not trusted with the secrets of the conspirators. 

One of the most active of Catherine’s friends at this time was a certain 
Princess Dashkof, the sister of Peter’s Lizooshka—though no two sisters 
could be more unlike than these two, the Dashkova being, in every respect 
of intellect and refinement, so vastly superior to her relative that it would 
have been impossible to put them down as sisters without knowing that 
they were actually thus related. ; 

[his Dashkova Princess was lively and active and intensely in earnest for 
the well-being of the cause of our mistress. I liked her well. She was one 
of the very few thoroughly virtuous women whom I had met in this court, 
and I have heard her roundly scold Her Majesty for her relations with 
Gregory Orlof, whom she boldy denounced to the very Empress as a mere 
uneducated moujik, or peasant, with whom it was a shame for Her Majesty 
so much as to hold converse. 

But it was not in the nature of the Empress to be offended by remarks 
on such subjects, and the Dashkova’s sermon was passed over with a jest 
or a laugh. 

As for Orlof, he was at this time daily with Her Majesty, who was as 
much absorbed in her love for him as the urgency of political matters 
permitted. 

One morning, Her Majesty, somewhat to my surprise—for of late she had 
not had much time to devote to interviews with my entirely insignificant 
self—Her Majesty sent for me at an hour which was supposed to be devoted, 
by me, to needful recreation and rest. 

I could see at a glance that my mistress was in the best of humours. 

‘‘Elsa,*my child,” she began, most graciously, “‘ I have thought much of 
you lately, and,” she added, flushing slightly, ‘‘of Douglas, recognising 
that there was a time when I was hard upon you and upon him, and that 
it is in part owing to myself that you and he stand, at present, in an 
awkward and unfortunate position.” 

I bowed. I was not inclined to help Her Majesty out in this matter, if 
so be that she were in difficulty as to stating her case. It was a sore point 
between us and I had not forgiven her, nor, I thought, should I ever 
do so. 

“T now desire to atone in part for my sins,” she continued, smiling, 
“by giving you warning that I have reason to fear certain political con- 
vulsions at no distant date. During these upheavals, I should recommend, 
as the safer course, that Douglas were absent from the side of His Majesty, 
which might indeed, for a brave and devoted man such as he, be an 
extremely dangerous post.” 

‘‘That would incline him to cling to it all the more, Madam!” I 
laughed. 

“Very likely, and I quite believe it!” said Catherine. ‘For that 
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reason it would be well for you to devise some plan by which he might bd 
induced at the proper time to absent himself awhile.” 

““Oh, Madam, you waste words!” I said, indignation making me bold: 
“sooner persuade a rock to leave the river-bed than my Douglas to quit the 
Emperor’s side when there is danger in the air.” 

‘*Ah, but why should he know of the danger?” said the Empress; 
“there is no need—indeed I particularly forbid you so much as to hint at 
such a thing!” 

‘* How then does Your Majesty propose that he should be seduced from 
his post?” I said, anxious to hear her view in the matter, yet entire 
determined beforehand to have no share in the enterprise, however plausible 
her arguments. 

“In the first place, he is in danger; I tell you this, Elsa, by special 
favour—he may be in very great danger. Secondly, it would suit my 
own plans to have this man out of the way; I grudge his services to his 
master—there! I have confided in you, indeed! Thirdly and lastly—do 
you not love him ?” 

“Oh, and shall ever!”’ I ejaculated in spite of myself. Catherine 
laughed. 

“* Very well then, the matter is simple. You shall go to Douglas and 
say—‘ Douglas, my love, I have no love but you; my marriage is no 
marriage, my husband is a sheep—come, take me, and let us go from this 
accursed country, I am sick of all I see here!’” 

I could not help laughing. 

“Your Majesty should know that that is not the way to Douglas 
regard. He would bring me back to Your Majesty with a halter about 
my neck!” 

“Lord,” exclaimed Catherine angrily, ‘‘ has the man blood in his veins, 
or sugar water ? What manner of a lover is this you speak of ? ” 

“An honest one, and a faithful one, as Your Majesty should know as 
well as any!” I said, boldly. 

Catherine stamped her foot and frowned darkly ; then she relaxed her 
look of anger and laughed. 

“You are a bold hussy!” she said; ‘and, since we are at plain speaking, 
I will tell you this, that I want you away as well as Douglas. You could 
be of little assistance to me in—in that which is to be; therefore you will 
be a hindrance. Will you not take Douglas and go away for awhile—now 
consider it ; you love him well, I am witness to that.” 

**T love him too well to do this thing you ask of me, Madam,” I said. 
‘Your Majesty wastes words, as I declared in the beginning, when you 
speak of alluring Douglas from his post ; he is one of the incorruptible ! ” 

‘Then it shall stand at this,” said Catharine, looking displeased and 
angry; “that Douglas remains in deadly danger ; for remove him you will 


not, and warn him you may not; so be it!” 
‘“‘ When danger comes he will know what to do!” I said, proudly. 


“1 would save him if I could,” said the Empress, reflectively; ‘he 
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is too good to fall in the cause of such a—in the cause of His Majesty. | 
do not regret that I have loved this man—” 

‘“*Oh, nor I, Madam!” I blurted, impudently. Catherine laughed. 

‘“*Upon my word, I like you well, Elsa,” she said ; ‘‘ you are impertinent, 
but very fresh and naive. Now, child, can you do nothing for me in this 
matter? It may happen that I would rather have both you and Douglas— 
at a certain hour and under certain circumstances—absent ; can you not 
arrange it so—consider awhile—devise something; you would not have 
Douglas injured any more than I!” 

‘“* Perhaps even less, Madam!” I said, smiling ; ‘‘ but it is useless; for— 
as for Douglas, he will not go, of that I am very certain; and as for 
myself, I will not go either, as why should I!” 

“Oh, most dutiful wife! ’’ laughed the Empress; ‘“‘ where your husband 
is, there would you be!” 

I could not help blushing, but I did not laugh with Her Majesty. 

“The heart can have a husband, Madam,” I said, somewhat awkwardly, 
‘“‘ besides him whose name one bears! ”’ 

“‘ Brava, bravissima !”’ cried Catherine, clapping her hands and laughing 
merrily ; “‘it is a proposition with which I entirely agree ; why, my pretty 
innocent, we are marching in line, after all!” 

But I only blushed the more and escaped ; for, as a matter of fact, I did 
not by any means intend to convey that which’her Majesty pretended to 
believe. 

It was not many days after this attempt of the Empress to persuade me 
into getting Douglas out of the way of her designs, that I received at 
Peterhof, by messenger from Oranienbaum, the following hastily scrawled 
missive : ; 

“If possible, meet me at the south end of flower garden here to-night 
at eight. 


weet | ug 
° 


Full of wonder at so unusual a summons from Douglas, but none the 
less pleased with the prospect of an interview with my beloved, I had my 
horse saddled, and rode down to the Oranienbaum palace at the appointed 
time. 

Douglas awaited me alone ; he was walking rapidly up and down the 

‘wide path that was lined on both sides with bright flowering plants—this 
garden having been very beautifully laid out by a skilled French gardener ; 
I could see that Douglas was excited and impatient. 

He came to me with an exclamation of joy, and began to speak at once, 
and hurriedly. 

‘ Elsa,” he said, ‘‘ I am about to appear before you in a new character— 
shall you be surprised? Shall you hate me?” 

‘* What character is that?” I asked, laughing, ‘‘ which should produce 
such remarkable results? ” 

‘“* The character of traitor!” 
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‘‘ Surprised, then, certainly; but I do not think even treachery in you 
would cause me to hate you, now!” I said. 

‘Maybe, and maybe not; nevertheless a traitor I must be, whether I like 
it, or you like it, or no; a traitor to my masier, or should I say a traitor to 
my master’s pitiful foolishness, on behalf of his better wisdom! Now, listen, 
for that which I shall now confide to you, you shall presently make over to 
Her Majesty, whom it most concerns.” 

‘Stop, Douglas,” I said; “‘there are reasons why you should not 
befriend Her Majesty against His Majesty; I cannot say more than this; 


| but perhaps the offence at which I suppose you hint is equalled on our side, 


in which case it were better to leave the matter—perhaps you do not 
gather my meaning, but I can explain no farther.” 

Douglas gazed in my eyes reflectively for a moment or two; then he 
took a few turns up the garden and down again. Then he spoke—smiling 
faintly : 

‘You refer, I suppose,” he said, “to the ceaseless plottings and 
schemings of Her Majesty, together with her favourites, the guardsmen, the 
Orlofs, Tyeplof, the Dashkova, and so forth—oh, we know, and have always 
known of these, Elsa ; His Majesty does not think them serious, and is glad 
to keep her thus innocently amused. The power, as weil as the Divine right 
(more than all armies in this country), are his, recollect, not hers! No, this 
that I must tel! you is more imperatively serious. I have considered well, 
and I am convinced that it is for the welfare of all that Her Majesty should 
know.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“SpEAK then, Douglas, if it be so!” I said; for a woman’s curiosity 
gnawed me to hear what he could have to say that was so important. I 
had shot* my bolt .and eased my conscience; let him speak now by all 
means ! 

‘“‘ Last night,” said Douglas, plunging into his tale without further ado, 
“His Majesty was very drunk, but—owing to a most successful day of duck 
shooting, of which he is extremely fond, he was in exuberant spirits. 
Lizooshka was here, of course, and after supper, when all had departed 
excepting our three selves, the Tsar must needs play a most foolish game— 
nothing less than a Coronation Ceremony, together with a State Trial—all 
performed by marionettes. But the significance of the performance was 
this, the names of the monarchs crowned were not Peter and Catherine, 
but Peter and Elizabeth ; and that the prisoner of state tried for her life 
(for infidelity, forsooth, and for treasonable political intrigues!) was no 
other than your mistress, the Tsaritsa, who was, moreover, convicted and 
beheaded.” 

I was about to laugh heartily enough at this foolishness, as to me it 
appeared, but Douglas stopped me. 

‘“‘ After this was over, I protested with His Majesty, roundly declaring 
my opinion that such playing was worse than foolery, but the Tsar grew 
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angry and bade me keep silence and not interfere in matters as to which | 
knew nothing. 

*** What you have seen in miniature this day,’ he said, ‘ you shall see 
done in reality before the week is out.’ 

***Oh, hush! Piotr Feodorovitch!’ said Lizooshka; but the Tsar flew 
out upon her as he had upon myself. . 

*** Donner und Himmels-Blitzen,’ he cried, ‘am I Tsar, or am I not? 
who shall dictate to the Samoderjetz (autocrat) ? the Senate ? the Army? 
the Holy Synod ? tfu! the Tsar of Russia holds up one finger, thus, and in 
an instant his faithful people have torn to bits the Army, the Chins, and 
the Priests. I am the Father of my People!’ 

*“* Lizooshka tried to soothe His Majesty, saying that it was fortunate only 
the Count von Doppelheim, who could be trusted, was present. What i 
he had raved in this fashion before one less discreet than he ?”’ 

‘* The Tsar smiled tipsily, easily mollified. 

‘** Douglas is safe,’ he said, hiccoughing and departing from the room; 
‘he is my right hand and my left !’ 

‘* Poor Lizooshka appealed to me with tears, when he had gone, to keep 
silence about the Tsar’s indiscretion. 

‘“** Is there any truth in the saying of His Majesty, Lizaveta Romanovna?’ 
I said. 

*** Since you have heard this much,’ she replied—after a little pause— 
‘I will tell you the rest ; His Majesty does indced intend to arrest his wife, 
and, when he has divorced her—which would be easy—to raise myself to her 
place at his side.’ 

‘“‘T laughed in the woman’s face, I could not help it. 

‘** Oh, Lizaveta Romanovna,’ I said, ‘be wise and dissuade him from 
this—this scandal! Do you know what such a deed would cost the 
Tsar ?’ 

“«*Tt would cost the Tsar little—beyond a faithless and treacherous wife, 
whom I hate,’ said Lizooshka, stoutly. 

‘“**It would cost him the love of his people, and their respect,’ I said; 
‘and in his position that is much.’ 

‘** But Lizooshka—who is a great fool, and, after her manner, even a 
greater fool than her master—would have none of my opinion, and we 
parted in some wrath, she declaring that I should live to acknowledge my 
error, and that, perhaps within a week, I should have cause to admit that 
I was wrong. 

‘*And there the matter stands, only that this day I have endeavoured to 
persuade His Majesty to alter his mind, but without success, using vainly 
every argument. The Tsar is sick of his wife and her persistent fooling 
and coquetting with every conceited guardsman and swashbuckler in the 
town ; it was scandalous in the Grand Duchess; it is intolerable in the 
Empress. Lizooshka, says he, is at least quiet and well-behaved, and will 
make a better Tsaritsa than Catherine, who would but fill the place frem 
floor to garret with intrigue and conspiracy. Therefore, what you are to 
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convey to the Empress is this, that, in order to escape the danger of 
sudden arrest at Peterhof, she should be continually on her guard; and 
further, that—if she would put herself in the right in this matter, and the 
Tsar in the wrong—she should, at least for a while, give up her Orlofs and 
her Panins, and her political meetings and lovers’ assignations, and lead 
a life worthy of an Empress. 

“Tam a traitor, as I say, and as you will yourself admit, in telling you 
all this; but I am a traitor to my master only in so much as he is a 
traitor who would stay the arm of the suicide, for I would preserve my 
poor fool-Tsar, not injure him.” , 

‘‘Oh, Douglas,” I burst out, ‘all the world would understand and 
acknowledge it; you are innocent of every suspicion of treachery; your 
action is most noble!” 

‘“‘ Nevertheless,” he smiled, ‘‘ all the world must know nothing of it, but 
only Catherine herself, whom see that you swear to secrecy before you even 
hint at that which you have to tell her. Advise her that the Tsar, though a 
fool, is, nevertheless, the Tsar and all powerful, and could, no doubt, carry 
out that which he threatens—even though the event might be disastrous, in 
the end, to himself. 

‘Now go, my Elsa, and tell Her Majesty all this, quickly. Stay! do 
you still love me, traitor thougi: I be ?” 

‘‘God forgive me, I believe I should love you, my Douglas, if it were 
suddenly revealed to me that you were Satan, disguised in human form!” 
I said, intensely. I made as though I would be embraced, but he pushed 
me off, laughing. 

“No, I am not Satan!”’ he said. 

But when I insisted, saying that if it were Satanic to embrace me, I 
would have him a very Satan rather than a cold, loveless, unresponsive 
Rock of «Fidelity, he laughed again and did embrace me as tenderly as I 
could wish, declaring that, after all, it was I who had played the tempter 
and not he! 

Then I hurried away upon my mission, light-hearted and happy, for I 
had seen my Douglas, and was, besides, about to do for my mistress that 
which she would surely account a good service on my part. 

I obtained audience of Her Majesty at once, and without delay informed 
her of all that Douglas had said. 

For once, this wonderful woman lost some of that dignity and 
stateliness which seem to have been born with her. She was obviously 
frightened. 

‘Oh, what shall I do, whither shall I go?” she exclaimed, paling and 
trembling with agitation. ‘‘ Look you, Elsa, if I were seized and locked up 
in Schliisselburg, I should go mad. What shall I do?” 

“Do as Douglas advises,” I said. 

‘Stop, tell me again. What is the precise sum of the danger ; when is 
my arrest to take place—what day and hour?” 

‘‘ Within a week—that was the Tsar’s expression.” 
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Catherine walked up and down the room awhile, then sat down, looking 
slightly calmer. 

‘“* Look you, Elsa,” she said, ‘‘ he dare not do this; the Tsar knows well 
that he dare not exalt Lizooshka upon my shoulders ; the noblesse would rise 
to a man; the guards are mine already. Lord! the people would—— 
Stay! does this Douglas love me?” 

“No, Madam, assuredly not,” I said, bluntly. Catherine winced a 
little. 

**So—he does not. Then it was not for my sake he has sent this 
warning. Would he do me a service, think you—this man who has disliked 
me from the first, and whom, in your person, I have undoubtedly wounded ? 
I tell you, Elsa, this warning is not for my benefit. Douglas cares nothing 
for me.” 

“Douglas may not, and does not, love Your Majesty,” I said, ‘ but he 
is tco noble to carry a grudge against you. Because you have injured him 
that is no proof that he would see you arrested and imprisoned without 
giving you friendly warning.” 

“Oh, he is noble, I do not deny it, but in this matter he is interested. 
Do you not see that he serves his master, Peter, in this, and not myself? 
He would not have the Emperor so befool and imperil himself as to 
exchange me for Lizooshka, because he knows that, on the day Peter did 
this, he would lose more hearts in Russia than he can afford to squander. 
Lord! I know not whether it would not be wiser to let the Tsar have his 
will of me, for assuredly I should thus gain the hearts of the people, at a 
stroke!” 

“And what would that avail Your Majesty if you were already in 
Schliisselburg or in a convent ?” I said. 

“IT tell you he dare not!” said Catherine, her eyes flashing. ‘“‘ If he 
did this, it would be likelier he that would suffer ruin than I. Douglas 
knows this, and will not have the Tsar play up to my trump cards.” 

I was surprised and amazed to observe Her Majesty’s acuteness ; she 
had exactly comprehended the whole finesse of the matter. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, I am obliged both to Douglas and to yourself for the 
warning,” continued the Empress, speaking more kindly; “‘ for though, as 
I believe, it would be wise to allow myself to be arrested and Lizooshka to 
be exalted, yet I dare not! I would rather simply escape and leave my 
affairs to time and my good guardsmen to settle.” 

‘So be it, Madam,” I said; “ I have delivered my message.” 

Touching Douglas’ advice as to giving up her lover and trying from this 
time forward to live a reputable life, I dared not deliver this part of my 
charge. 

There was great activity from this day onward for half of a week among 
the members of our party, ‘the Ekaterinskys” as we were now called. 
Princess Dashkof, the Orloffs, and Panin were especially active, holding 
daily councils, doubtless, as I concluded, arranging plans for Her Majesty’s 
escape in case of danger, or for her release in case of capture. 





The Tsar must needs play a most foolish game. 
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My husband—who, I understood, was at this time a red-hot partisan 
of my mistress as well as a red-hot hater of the Emperor, since the day of 
his duel with Douglas and the insulting remarks of His Majesty anent the 
same—my husband, Von Amberg, was, it appeared, as active as any, never 
failing to attend a meeting of the Ekaterinskys, and driving hither and 
thither with the Orlofs and others, conspiring and arranging the Lord only 
knows what with the Lord only knows whom. 

As for myself, I was not in the counsels of the party, Olga and others 
to whom I addressed, from time to time, an enquiry as to what went on, 
replying that I was not yet old enough for politics. Of course, the real 
reason for my exclusion was that I was distruste¢ on account of Douglas, 
lest I should carry to his ears secrets which had somehow found an entry 


into my own. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


It was but a day or so after this interview with Her Majesty that, while 
attending the Empress at her palace of Peterhof, about bedtime, I was 
startled by the sound of galloping hoofs, and, on looking out .of the 
window into the Russian July night, which is almost as light as day, I saw 
a guardsman gallop furiously into the great front approach to the house, 
leap from his horse, and hammer madly at the door. 

It was Alexis Orlof, and his brother Gregory, who was staying in the 
palace at this time, appeared to open to him so quickly that it was evident 
he expected to see Alexis. 

The brothers whispered together for a moment, then both entered, and, 
in a moment or two, were knocking at Her Majesty’s door. 

The Tsaritsa was nearly ready for bed, but throwing an ample dressing- 
gown quickly over her shoulders, she bade me let them in immediately. 
I was surprised to see how pale and agitated my mistress had become. 

Was disaster in the air ? 

Gregory entered radiant, waving over isis head a scrap of paper; Alexis 
followed, flushed and hot from his ride. 

“The hour has struck,” began Gregory—then seeing me, he added— 
“what of this child ? ” 

‘* She may be trusted,” sajd Catherine; ‘‘ she has served me well.” 

** Read this, Madam,”’ thengcontinued Orlof ; ‘“‘and when you have done, 
lose not one moment, but prepare yourself and come! Brother Alexis and 
I will get ready and see to the rest.””. Then he whispered something in her 
ear and withdrew with his brother. 

Catherine embraced me. 

“‘Dress me quickly, little one,” she said, ‘‘to-morrow morning is the 
beginning or the end—Heaven or Hell—Schliisselburg or ——”’ 

She broke off her rapid talking to be dressed, and in her selection of 
costume, though hurried, she was most particular. _ 

“What will Your Majesty wear?” I said, bustling about in a whirl, for I 
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knew not what was about to happen, or the reason for all this agitation and 
excitement. 

‘“‘T must look my best,” she said; ‘‘for all the world will be watching me, 
and a world of men, mark you!” And eventually we chose a costume 
fashioned after the pattern of the uniform of the Guards of the Preobrajensky. 
When she was dressed, Her Majesty knelt before the ikon for a moment or 
two, and though she crossed herself after the Russian mode of worship, I 
knew that her muttered prayer was in German; for Catherine was, as I 
believe—in spite of having now been for some fifteen years an Orthodox 
and ostentatious Catholic of the Greek Branch—still at heart a Lutheran. 

‘“* Come, Elsa,” she said, ‘‘ Iam ready,” 

‘Do I accompany you, Madam ?’’ I said, in surprise and delight, for I 
had not expected that I was to be permitted to assist in this history-making 
enterprise which I felt must be a-foot. 

‘ Assuredly,” she said; “‘ stay! I will tell you what the talk is. This 
ictter is from my faithful Dashkova, who has made certain dispositions. We 
ride to-night to St. Petersburg, where all is prepared for certain events to 
take place at earliest morning. Afterwards, you shall see what you shall 
see!” 

“*Oh, Madam, will Douglas be safe ? ” 

“ Tut, little fool! ” she laughed, hurrying from the room with me at her 
heels ; ‘‘ this is no time for Douglases ; Douglas must take care of himself !” 

That was a weird ride through the splendid calm of the July night. The 
Empress, Olga, and myself, a small escort of guards, the Orlofs, and a few 
body and other servants—all mounted. We rode quickly and silently, 
reaching St. Petersburg about midnight, when Her Majesty retired fora few 
hours of sleep. 

Princess Dashkova was awaiting us at the palace, together with a few of 
the heads* of the Ekaterinsky party—Panin, Razoomofsky, Ismailof, 
Tyeplof—all excited and elated with a kind of suppressed joy. 

“Allis well, Ekaterina Alexeyevna—all is well!” said the Dashkova ; 
“Your Majesty may sleep in perfect peace until six, by which time the 
play will be ready to begin.” 

‘““ What of the Senate and the Syncd?” asked Catherine, hurriedly 
passing through the halls, followed and surrounded by her lieutenants. 

“Ours, both,” said Panin ; “or, at any rate, a sufficiency in each. Both 
will meet early. There will be nothing unprepared—all is thought of.” 

“Thank you all,” said Catherine ; ‘‘and God be with us! To bed, every 
one of you—I shall not forget your devotion.” 

Then all dispersed, for, as Panin observed, cool heads would be required 
on the morrow, and well-rested limbs. 

The day broke brilliantly. On looking out of my window at about four— 
for I could sleep no later by reason of the excitement I felt—I observed, to 
my surprise, that every building on which my eye could rest was placarded 
high and low with some kind of notice, printed so large that I could almost 
read the words from the distance of my window. 
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Since I had a full hour of leisure before Her Majesty could possibly 
require my services, I dressed myself carefully—for I knew not at what 
ceremonies and functions I might not be called upon to assist to-day—and 
went out into the street. 

Here I found huge crowds already collecting, those who could read 
spelling out the proclamations aloud for the benefit of the illiterate who 
were, of course, the majority. 

The bills were conceived, I soon learned, some in bitter condemnation 
of the reigning Tsar, and of the useless and immoral régime of his daily life ; 
some in praise of the Tsaritsa, her devotion to the country of her adoption, 
her patriotism, her stately grace and dignity, her great intellectual qualities 

there was nothing said of the moral side !—the strength of her character, 
and so forth. 

Others, again, announced that by the will of the People there would be 
a change of Government ; that which was a scandal and a danger to the 
Realm would be removed, and in its place should be set up that which 
would prove the glory and the safety of the Russian Nation. 

I heard many of the comments of the people : 

‘* What is it—what does it all mean ?”’ was the universal question, and 
‘* Devil knows,” was the almost universal answer. 

‘It is said,” I heard one man affirm, “it is said that the Tsar would rid 
himself of his lawful Tsaritsa, who is a wonder, brothers, and a Mother to 
her People.” 

‘‘Ha, ha! Lizooshinka!”’ shouted someone in the crowd. 

“* Shame!” cried many others. 

‘Yes, Catherine to the dungeon, and Lizooshka to the throne; that’s 
what the Tsar would have, brothers,” said the first speaker. 

** Devil take it, she’s too good for a prison!” cried one. “And too 
pretty,”’ cried another, “‘ to have her hair cropped for a Nun!” 

“* She is our little Mother; we will not have her rot in a dungeon!” 
shouted a third. 

“Yet Peter Feodritch is the Lord’s anointed—grandson of the Veleeki!” 
(Peter the Great) protested a new voice; ‘the word of the Tsar is our 
law!” 

“True,” said another; “ but let him treat his Tsaritsa justly; let him 
send this Lizooshka to the devil. We will have a true Tsaritsa over us, not 
this——”’ 

The conclusion of the man’s sentence was lost in the clatter of hoofs, 
and, looking round, I saw a couple of Semenofsky guardsmen gallop by, 
shouting something which I did not catch. Some of the crowd heard, 
however, and repeated it for the benefit of the rest— 

** Long live Catherine, Autocrat of all Russia,’’ was their version. 

‘* Impossible!” was the general comment—“ The Tsaris not dead—it is 
a mistake!” But presently, and long before the matter had been threshed 
out by the crowd, another small body of guardsmen hastened by, and these 
repeated the same words ; I distinctly heard them this time : 
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“ Life to Ekaterina Alexeyevna, Autocrat of all Russia.” 

“Stop!” cried someone, “ soldiers of the guard—what do you mean—is 
the Tsar ther dead ? ” 

‘“* Dead enough!” shouted one of the troopers over his shoulder. 

Within the next quarter of an hour this report was improved upon by 
various passers-by, some of whom declared that the Tsar had shot himself, 
while others stated that he had been killed at Oranienbaum in a drunken 
brawl. 

But I could watch the play no longer, for it was time I returned to 
attend the Empress. ; 

On reaching the palace, I found to my surprise that a huge body of 
troops, consisting of many thousands of mounted men of the three 
regiments of the guards, as well as artillery and infantry, were already drawn 
up in waiting within the spacious courtyard and without. 

Every moment, adherents to the cause of the Empress arrived at the 
palace gates, and, as each was recognised, he was greeted with shouts of 
acclaim. 

Princess Dashkof arrived just in front of me, on horseback, so that I 
reached the building in the midst of, perhaps, the loudest applause of 
all; for Dashkova was a favourite among the partisans of the Empress, who 
compared her with her unworthy sister, Lizooshka Vorontsova—a process 
which naturally enhanced her own virtues by contrast. 

Her Majesty would have no servants about her this morning, and would 
be dressed only by Olga, Princess Dashkova, and myself. 

We arrayed her carefully in her Preobrajensky uniform with its skirt 
made after a special design of Her Majesty, which resembled rather the 
wide trousers of the Turk than the undivided petticoat of ordinary female 
use. The Empress had herself invented this dress for convenience in 
riding em gargon, which she loved to do at Oranienbaum of a summer 
morning, when she would sally out with myself and another, riding up to a 
point upon the gulf-side, where lay the punt used by us for duck shooting, 
a no less favourite pastime with Her Majesty than riding. 

The Empress was magnificent this day. I could not but feel the 
greatest admiration and sympathy for this stately, splendid being—greatly 
as she had wronged me at a certain period of our intimacy—as she stood, 
calm and dignified, unruffled, as it seemed, by the agitation which would 
be most natural on this, the morning of the most stupendous crisis of her 
existence, when she stood at the very threshold of an enterprise almost 
unique and unparallelled in history for its audacity. 

Her Majesty spoke to each of us just as usual, with no more haste, 
and with no less dignity, than at any other most ordinary time. She even 
found opportunity to examine my own costume, and to say that I looked 
very charming, adding that it was a pity indeed Douglas was not on our 
side to see m2. ‘* Who knows,” ended Her Majesty, “‘ by the evening he 
may be among us—for we shall all be of one mind by then!” 

By seven o’clock the Empress had taken her breakfast, and, in company 
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with those who were 
the recognized heads 
of the party, made a 
move for the court- 
yard where the great 
body-guard awaited 
her. 

There, amid _ the 
shouts of the troops 
and the music of 
many bands, she 
mounted, and the 
procession started. 


CHAPTER XL. 


All this while I was 
ignorant—not, perhaps 
quite so ignorant as 
the crowds among 
whom I had moved in 
the morning—still, I 
could only guess at 
the meaning of the 
enterprise. I had 
enjoyed little oppor- 
tunity of learning up 
to now, for in the 
presence of Her Majesty I dared not ask, and neither Olga nor the Dash- 
kova were free to converse with me. 

But, on the way to the Senate House—whereto I soon found that we 
were bound—lI seized an opportunity, riding beside Olga, to ask what 
enterprise we were engaged upon. 

** An ending and a mending,” said Olga, laughing. 

* Explain, Sphinx,” I said. ‘‘ I can guess, perhaps, the ending, but the 
mending; what shall be mended ?” 

** Our own fortunes and Her Majesty’s, of course, and the ending is the 
ending of the Emperor’s intolerable foolishness as Emperor. After this 
day he may be foolish, if it still please him, but only as a private individual 
without charter.” 

‘‘Do you mean he is to be deposed?” I said; ‘‘Is this a coup d'état ?” 

‘Just that,” smiled Olga; “it is a coup d’état. This day—so far as I 
can discover—His Majesty has not a friend in the world excepting your 
Douglas and a handful of Holsteiners, who will run at sight of the guards 
like cats before dogs, and his ‘‘ Master,” Frederick of Prussia, who is very 
discreet, and very far away! Certainly the Tsar will be deposed by to- 
night.” 


He sought out Peter 
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“‘ Will there be fighting, Olga, think you?” I said, anxiously, for I was 
afraid for Douglas who, I knew, would defend his master to the last drop of 
his blood, if it came to fighting. ; 

** Not a blow will be struck, there will be no need,” said Olga. ‘‘ The 
Senate will take her to their heart; the Synod will pronounce their 
choicest benedictions upon her (we have arranged all this!), and the 
Holsteiners, as I say, will run like cats. Do you think we have worked in 
the dark for nothing? I tell you to-day is the product of years of quiet 
work, yet—as you shall see—His Majesty. will be taken by surprise! ” 

Olga’s prophecy as to the Senate and the Clergy was quickly verified. 
The Senators acclaimed our mistress almost unanimously; the clergy 
performed a solemn Molében over her; the crowds in the street—assured 
now that the Tsar had somehow come to his end—shouted themselves 
hoarse as the Tsaritsa rode through the city, surrounded by her splendid 
escort, en route for Oranienbaum; and, by about ten o’clock or a little 
later, we had left the capital behind us and were well on the way to 
mend or to end as Destiny had ordained for us. 

And meanwhile, Peter the Tsar was actually out duck shooting with 
Douglas in the marshes that border the Gulf of Finland, in the neighbour- 
hood of Oranienbaum, as unsuspecting of calamity impending as though he 
were himself one of the ducks and Catherine were the sportsman ! 

On the road. between St. Petersburg and Peterhof, which palace lies 
between the city and Oranienbaum, our vanguard caught a big fish—no 
other than Prince George of Holstein, who had been riding quietly upon 
his own business to town, and who, seeing the army approach, took fright 
and was all for galloping back to warn his nephew, but was followed and 
brought a prisoner to Catherine, spluttering with anger, and enquiring in 
the vilest Russian, mixed with German oaths, what was the meaning of the 
indignify thus placed upon him. 

Catherine, all courtesy, bade him take heart of grace, for that no harm 
should happen to him, only that the régime of Peter, and of the Holsteiners 
generally, including Prince George himself, was over for ever. But 
another rider, younger and more active than Prince George, had seen our 
hosts approaching, and this man rode round quickly by another way, and 
reached Oranienbaum an hour or more before we could possibly do so. He 
sought out Peter, on his duck marsh, and informed him that he had seen 
the guards regiments in full march upon the Peterhof road. 

‘“* And what the devil do I care!” said Peter; ‘‘let them march where 
they like—crouch down, man, don’t you see the ducks flying towards 
us?” 

But Douglas took a more serious view of the matter, and asked the man 
whether he saw clearly what the guards did marching on the road, whether 
they manceuvered simply, or did they seem as though arrayed against an 
enemy?” 

“What foolery is this, Von Doppelheim?” said the Emperor. ‘“ Arrayed! 
Wherefore? Are we at war ?”’ 
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But the man said he knew nothing of their intentions; only that they 
were accompanied by artillery and infantry. 

‘“‘ Piotr Feédritch,” said Douglas, gravely—‘‘ come; we must leave these 
ducks awhile, and see to the guards! ”’ 

‘‘ Vzdor!” (nonsense!) said Peter. ‘‘ What do you fear, man? Thank 
the Lord, I am no coward!” 

‘‘Coward or no coward, I think there is danger here, Sire,” said 
Douglas. 

The Tsar looked a little anxious. 

‘“ What? Where?” he said. 

“I think it is Her Majesty, and that we have not a moment to lose,” 
said Douglas. “If your Majesty prefers to stay among the ducks here, I 
will go and see to this matter alone.” 

No, I will come,” said the Tsar, and, as they entered the park at 
Oranienbaum, they were met by old Von Miinich and Flensburg, both pale 
and frightened, and anxious to counsel the Emperor. The force of Her 
Majesty was irresistibly superior to the Holstein garrison. It had halted 
at Peterhof. What was best to be done? The intention of Her Majesty 
was clear—she had come with an overwhelming force, and meant to 
overwhelm. 

“What? To overwhelm me!” said the Tsar, trembling a little. 
** Why, to what end ?”’ 

‘‘That we shall be sure to hear soon,” said Flensburg. ‘‘ Shall we 
resist, your Majesty? We might throw up earthworks, and defend the 
place for the rest of this day at least.” 

“Your Majesty might begin a retreat towards your own Holstein, 
through the Baltic provinces,” suggested Douglas, ‘‘ while we cover your 
departure here. Send messages to Frederick of Prussia; he is contracted 
to help you at demand!” 

“Lord,” said the Tsar, “‘am I dreaming or drunk? Do you tell me 
the Tsaritsa is in battle array against me with the guards regiments? ” 

“There is no doubt, Tsar,” said old Miinich. ‘Your Majesty has done 
your best to offend both Her Majesty and the guards, and this is the result. 
Now you are ruined, and so are your friends.” 

“Silence, old fool!” said Peter. ‘‘Come, Douglas,” he added, ‘‘ we 
will consult Lizooshka.” 

So to the Vorontsova the party repaired, and Lizooshka was found in 
tears, praying before her ikon, in deadly terror of her life. The various 
plans were repeated to her by the Tsar, and her advice asked. Should he 
retire alone, or nearly alone, to Holstein, or surrender to Catherine, or stay 
here and fight it out to the end ? 

But Lizooshka cried bitterly, and said that whichever of these three 
plans were adopted, the end must be the same. The detestable woman, 
Ekaterina Alexeyevna, would have her Peter, and would take him and lock 
him up and separate them. Lizooshka’s one redeeming quality was love for 
her protector, to whom she was faithful from first to last, and kind always. 
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But she finished her pessimistic oration by making the wisest suggestion 
as yet put out, which was that the Tsar should immediately sail across to 
Cronstadt, and make sure of the garrison and fleet there. The fleet in his 
hands, Peter was personally safe, at any rate. Cronstadt lay but a dozen 
or so of miles away across the gulf; the wind was fair. Lizooshka’s 
suggestion was recognised at once as excellent. 

Within a quarter of an hour, His Majesty, with Douglas and the 
Vorontsova and a few others, was already on board his yacht, and sailing 
across to Cronstadt. 

But there a bitter disappointment awaited him, to explain which it must 
be premised that the party of the Ekaterinskys had not forgotten, in their 
dispositions, the importance of Cronstadt and of the possession of the 
ships there lying at anchor. 

An officer had been sent to Cronstadt early in the morning of this 9th 
of July, escorted by a moderate company of guards. This person had 
suddenly appeared before the Governor, or Commandant, before that 
official was well out of his bed. 

“Your Excellency will, by order, take the oath of allegiance to Her 
Majesty the reigning sovereign Ekaterina Alexeyevna, whom God preserve!” 
he had coolly observed. 

“What do you mean, sir?” exclaimed the grey-haired official, with 
emotion. ‘‘ What has happened? Is His Majesty dead ?” 

“No,” said the officer, ‘‘not that; but the late Emperor is, or will 
shortly be, a prisoner. Long live the Empress! Come—the oath.” 

‘“* But, my dear sir,’’ stammered the Governor, ‘‘ I——”’ 

‘Come, come, Excellency—my orders are to waste no time!” said the 
guardsman ; “ kindly accept the situation and let me go!” 

But the veteran governor was growing angry, and declared that, his 
appointment being from the Tsar, he could not renounce his allegiance to 
His Majesty at the bidding of the first stranger ; how was he to know that 
all this was not a—— 

“* Very well,” said the guardsman—-“ arrest him, soldiers! I arrest you, 
sir, in the name of Catherine, Autocrat of Russia, since you had not the 
sense to arrest me first in that of Piotr Feodritch!” 

Proceeding from the house of the Commandant to each official of the 
Port in turn, the guardsman secured in this manner either the allegiance or 
the person of each one of these; and, by nine in the morning, Cronstadt, 
like St. Petersburg, was Catherine’s. 

Thus it happened that, when the unfortunate Tsar arrived in his yacht 
within hailing distance of the harbour of Cronstadt, he was warned that 
none might land this day on the island. 

‘“* Silence, you fools !’’ roared the skipper, ‘‘ this is the Tsar’s yacht, and 
his Majesty is on board at this moment !” 

“The Tsar!” shouted the official—‘‘ what Tsar? We know of no 
Tsar; our reigning sovereign is a lady, and her name is Catherine.” 

‘*What foolery is this?” cried one of Peter's companions, old Von 


’ 
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Miinich, if I remember rightly—*‘ you shall suffer, sir, for this pleasantry ! ” 

But a shot having been at this moment fired over the heads of those on 
board the Tsar’s yacht, it was thought advisable to turn the vessel and 
make once more for Oranienbaum, which, by order of the Tsar, the skipper 


did forthwith. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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PONDEROUS PACHYDERMS, 


BY G. B. AND A. H. L. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY GAMBIER BOLTON. 


T has been the endeavour in these articles to touch upon such points of 
interest in wild animal life which may be least generally known, but, 
however this may be, one is bound to realise that an immense 
literature has already arisen concerning the ways and manners of our 

old friend, the bun-eating and acutely intelligent elephant, and, although the 
hippopotamus and rhinoceros enjoy much less popularity, it is now some 
time since any imaginative artist has portrayed the hippo as being clothed 
in armour, finished off with long spikes. 

If it is suggested that the intelligence of the elephant has been 
exaggerated, it will be understood that this is not by way of saying that he 
is unintelligent, but as against the absurd stories which have been told of 
his “thinking things out,’’ probably told by way of demonstration that 
“truth ” is sometimes very much stranger than fiction. His intelligence is 
receptive, not originative, and the best point about the elephant is that he 
readily learns to obey. An interesting photo of an elephant stacking timber 
accompanies this article, but, in this instance, as in all instances, the 
elephant does nothing without the expressed injunction of the mahout, and, 
sometimes, his intelligence has to be jogged rather forcibly. He is generally 
a willing worker, and all the timber on the right of the picture has been 
stacked by him—this involving two distinct operations : lifting the timber on 
to the stack and subsequently ramming the timber home in the stack with 
his head, in order to get the different pieces composing it into position; but 
there is no spontaneity about it, every single movement being performed by 
behest of the mahout. The tusks enable the animal to lift a weight of half 
a ton or more. 

There are, of course, two distinct species, the African and the Indian, 
or, more properly speaking, the Asiatic; the latter being u-ually divided 
pretty clearly into three classes, Koomeriah, or thorough-bred, Duasala, or 
half-breds, and Mirga, third-rate. 
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Stacking timber in-Burmah. 
By Gambier Bolton. 
(Copyright) 


The appearance of the two species differs considerably. Not only is the 
Asiatic elephant without tusks, but it is comparatively small, with one lip at 
the end of the trunk, while it is more graceful and has a smoother skin than 
the African elephant ; the latter being noticeable for its huge ears, two lips 
at the end of the trunk, more or less hollow back, and a varyingly rough 
skin. 

It is due to the misguided efforts of the insatiable and senseless “ sports- 
man ” that one species—the African—is rapidly becoming extinct, which is 
hardly to be wondered at, considering that the elephant breeds slowly, while 
it has been computed that the African elephant has been butchered at the 
rate of eighty thousand a year. 

The heaviest recorded tusk is by no means the longest. In one case, for 
instance, where the tusks were oft. 5in. long, the weight was 184lb., and 
in another case of tusks of record length—zoft. gin.—the weight was only 
173lb. The heaviest tusk known, however, would seem to be one sold at 
Amsterdam, some time ago, which turned the scale at 35o0lb. 

The timidity which generally characterises the elephant is probably due 
to the fact that it becomes aware of any possible danger through its delicate 
sense of hearing and keen power of scent, while its eyes are small and not 
very keen-sighted ; hence the apparently disproportionate sense of alarm 
manifested at trivial noises or indistinct objects, the hv:rry-scurry of a little 
rabbit often reducing the big animal to a positive paroxysm of fright. 
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An elephant may weigh anything from three or four to six-and-a-half 
tons, and, to support this weight, its feet are composed of a succession of 
layers that act like springs and so break the jar of the animal’s tread, and, 
when travelling at any speed, prevent the concussion which would otherwise 
be sustained from the great weight of the body. Though it cannot “ gallop,” 
the elephant can maintain a rate of speed which would render it impossible 
for a swift runner to get away from it, or even when mounted on a good 
horse, unless the ground were level and open, rarely the case in the 
home of the elephant. 

The elephant—with a history going back to pre-adamite ages, when it 
roamed the world in company, and often at variance, with other thick-skinned 
monsters of whom only fragmentary record remains—is an interesting 
example of the survival of the fittest, able to hold its own in battle with 
the strongest of the carnivora. He seems not less at home in the water than 
on land, while it has been noted that he is an excellent hill-climber, being 
not less sure-footed than the mule. 

At one time, a batch of seventy-nine animals were dispatched from 
Dacca to Barrackpur, near Calcutta, so that they had the Ganges and 
several of its large tidal branches to cross. In the longest swim, they were 
six hours without touching the bottom; after a rest on a sand-bank, they 
completed the swim in another three hours. Not one was lost, and Mr. 
Sanderson, who was responsible for that journey, also records that he has 
seen an elephant swim a river three hundred yards wide with his hind-legs 
tied together—a proof of the extreme buoyancy of these big-bodied 
animals. 

Moreover, its stomach somewhat resembles that of a camel in the one 
important respect 
that it possesses 
a chamber which 
can be cut off by a 
valvular arrange- 
ment from the 
one devoted to 
the process of di- 
gestion. In this 
receptacle the 
animal can store 
about ten gallons 
of water which it 
can take back 
into the trunk at 
pleasure, and 
either employ it 
to assuage its 
Indian Elephant kneeling. thirst by re- 


By Gambier Bolton. ° . 
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use it for the pur- 
pose of cooling 
the .body by 
sprinkling the 
water over it. 
Altogether, no 
animal could be 
better fitted than 
this pachyderm 
of pre-historic 
lineage for hold- 
ing its own under 
every conceivable 
circumstance. 

Captivity re- 
duces the long- 
© vi t y o f t he Indian Rhinocercs. 
animal consider- p- dhe 9 Bolton. 
ably. According 
to Major Nott ‘‘there seems to be little doubt that, in a wild state, they 
will live to attain any age between a hundred-and-twenty and a hundred- 
and-fifty, but, when deprived of freedom, they very rarely live to be a 
hundred, occasionally attaining eighty, but more often dying at a consider- 
ably earlier age—the death-rate among the newly captured animals being 
very great after they have been subjected to the change of life for two or 
three years.” 

The hippopotamus, as the photographs go to show, is somewhat uglier, 
from the mere esthetic point of view, than one could possibly imagine any- 
thing liying to be. Measuring, when full-grown, from ten to fourteen feet 
from the snout to the tail, it is huge-bodied, short-limbed, immensely large- 
headed, while its great length and girth is supported on very short and 
feeble-looking legs which are little more than eighteen inches high, so that 
the animal’s body is scarcely lifted off the ground. Although not making 
for beauty, it is a great provision of nature that its ears, eyes and nostrils 
are on the same plane, enabling it, when swimming or floating in the water, 
to expose an exceedingly small part of its body, and its slow respiration 
enables it to remain under water for a long time. 

It may not be everywhere known that the animal is able to sink in the 
water and walk at the bottom of the stream. When beneath the surface, 
the hippopotamus can exclude the water by hermetically closing the nostrils, 
being supplied with a wonderful valve arrangement which enables the 
animal to do this at will. But its gape! It has the largest mouth of any 
known anjmal and can display six molar teeth on each side of both jaws, 
very strong and enormous ripping canines forming the tusks, the upper 
ones being nearly straight, but the lower ones curved and working upon 


each other, so as to produce a chisel-like edge with which the animal can 
2Y 
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cut grass, vegetables and river-weeds, or uproot them with the ease of an 
agricultural implement. The tusks of the lower jaw, especially, are harder 
and of even more commercial value than the ivory of the elephant. 
Tusks of the hippopotamus, Major Nott tells us, have been known to 
weigh twenty-one pounds, and this conveys some idea of the formidable 
teeth that are hidden in the closed jaws of this singular-looking beast. 

On land, he is far less formidable; but, though an herbivorous feeder, 
he is, of course, a powerful opponent, and, without relating more 
experiences of the same kind, Robert Moffat, on one occasion, speaking 
of a man he saw trying to escape an enraged hippopotamus, says, “ the 
sea-lion seized him, and literally severed his body in two with its monstrous 
jaws:” and, on numberless occasions, hippopotami have staved in the 
bottoms of boats, and have displayed other equally unpleasant propensities. 

Like the “‘ rogue” elephant who has been expelled from the elephantine 
community, there are “bachelor” hippopotami who prove exceedingly 
dangerous even on land, for, adding the natural, thick-skinned obstinacy 
of the hippo to its own perpetually bad-tempered disposition, it allows 
nothing to interfere with its projects. 

In his book, entitled ‘‘ Seven years in South Africa,” Dr. Emil Holub 
writes :—‘‘ Of all the larger mammalia of South Africa, I am disposed to 
believe that, to an unarmed man, the hippopotamus is the most dangerous. 
In its normal state, it can never endure the sight of anything to which it is 
unaccustomed or which takes it by surprise. Let it come upon a horse, 
an ox, a porcupine, a log of wood, or even a fluttering garment, suddenly 
crossing his path, and it will fly upon any of them with relentless fury, but 
let such object be withdrawn betimes from view, and the brute, in an 
instant, will forget all about it and go on its way entirely undisturbed. 
(This peculiarity may, perhaps, be physiologically accounted for by the 
small weight of the brain as contrasted with the ponderous size of the body). 
Although, in some cases, it may happen that an unprotected man may elude 
the attacks of a lion, a buffalo, or a leopard, except they have been 
provoked, he cannot indulge in the hope of escaping the violence of a 
hippopotamus that has once got him in reach of his power.” 

The vitality of these animals is instanced in an account of Sir Samuel 
Baker’s, but, through want of space, I can only quote one paragraph 
concerning the final end of the animal. 

**On the following morning, I made a post-mortem examination. He 
had received three shots in the flank and shoulder; four in the head, one of 
which had broken his lower jaw; another had passed through his nose, and, 
passing downward, had cut off one of his large tusks. I never witnessed 
such determined and unprovoked fury as was exhibited by this animal—he 
appeared to be raving mad. His body was a mass of frightful scars, the 
result of continual conflicts with bulls of his own species; some of these 
wounds were still unhealed. There was one scar about two feet in length, 
and about two inches below the level of the surface skin, upon the flank. 
He was evidently a character of the worst description, but whose madness 
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rendered him callous to ail punishment The dinghy had lost 
a mouthful, as the hippopotamus had bitten out a portion of the side, 
including the gunwale of hard wood; he had munched out a piece like the 
port of a small vessel, which he had accomplished with the same ease as 
though it had been a slice of toast.” 

The rhinoceros ranks next to the elephant in size and strength, and is, 
therefore, the second largest and most powerful of mammalia. The horn 
from which the rhinoceros derives its name is not connected with the skull- 
bones, but grows from the skin. It is really fibrous, composed of thousands 
of hairs, and some unique photographs accompanying this article illustrate 
this fact. Of course, although not a bony formation, the horn is intensely 
hard, and is used by the animal to dig up roots and loosen things in the 
earth that it may require for its sustenance, and, occasionally, as a weapon 
of offence or defence. How frequently the horn is used in this way, for 
which it seems scarcely fitted, where any great resisting force is needed, 
there is not yet sufficient evidence to show. Colonel Kinlock has said, 
‘“‘ Contrary to general belief, the rhinoceros does not make use of his horn 
as a weapon of offence. The wounds which it occasionally inflicts upon 
elephants are caused by its long, sharp incisors, with which it can give a 
very formidable bite.” Another officer in the Indian army saw a desperate 
encounter between a rhinoceros and a large male elephant, in which the 
latter animal was beaten; but the method of attack adopted by the 
rhinoceros in this fight is not stated. The hide is so tough that it is 
necessarily jointed at the junction of the limbs to allow of free movement, so 
that it does have the appearance of a complete suit of armour. 
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BY HARRY VANDERVELL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. SCHONBERG. 


friend, ‘‘ though there was a nice little breeze, it was at times so 
foggy that we could not distinguish the shore, though we were 
quite close to Cowes—too close to be pleasant ! ” 

“Yes,” replied my friend, ‘‘ I see from tlie list of disasters in the papers 


" end, hough weather last week-end,” said I, to a yachting 


that it appears to have been general. As you say, it is curious when it 
happens in the middle of summer. In fact, it reminds me of a curious 
thing that happened to a fellow I know. 

And the following episode he related to me in nearly the same words as 


I write. 
* * * 


George Swanston did a deal of single-handed cruising at one time, and 
one particular summer, some years ago, he was sailing a rather handy, half- 
decked beat, whose size was quoted in Lloyd’s as six tons, Thames 
Measurement. However, this was rather misleading. She was twenty-five 
feet in length, drew about two feet with her plate up, carried a foresail, 
Clyde lug and mizzen, was decked in fore and aft, with fairly broad 
waterways all round. But she was comfortably rigged for cruising, and, as 
a matter of fact, was only classed as a 1-rater before the new rule came out. 

During his summer holiday Swanston was staying at a certain village 
on the South Coast, called Duncombe, and occupied his time in sailing to 
the different, picturesque little ports in that district. One day, he was 
coasting back to Duncombe, which he had left the day before for a visit to 
Littleport, when he ran into a dense fog which caused him some anxiety 
on account of the rocky nature of the coast. There was no other traffic 
to think about, luckily, and the worst that could be met would be: a smack 
or small boat. There was also only a long ground-swell to be encountered. 
He had his compass ready at hand and kept resolutely to his course, after 
first taking the precaution to haul down his mainsail. 
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It was curious to find oneself in a thick sea fog in the hottest part of the 
summer with a fair breeze blowing, but it is a phenomenon which 
occasionally occurs. After about half an hour, Swanston concluded that he 
must be somewhat close in to Eastport, in fact, in a few minutes, he could 
distinctly hear the bark of a dog which came from that indefinable 
somewhere out of the fog. He knew that, once past Eastport point, the 
tide, which was now beginning to slacken, would set him out across the 
bay where he would have any amount of water. Giving a cast of his lead, 
he found three fathoms, which he knew meant that he was closer in to 
Eastport than he had thought. So he kept a still sharper look out, when 
suddenly, but a hundred yards ahead, he spied what looked like a buoy, 
looming out of the mist. ‘ Red and white vertical stripes! Funny! 
Never knew there was a buoy here,” he said, aloud, for he had acquired a 
habit of speaking out aloud to a perfectly imaginary companion when on 
these single-handed cruises. He was just about to open the chart when 
he scrutinised the object more closely, and found that it was not only of a 
curious shape for a buoy but there was a black nob on the top which, as_ he 
gazed in awe, grew into a girl’s head. It was a bathing machine adrift, 
with only part of the top showing, and on the roof was a girl in a dainty 
bathing costume holding tightly on with one arm while she waved the other 
and called out ‘ help” in a tone which told of evident fear. And small 
wonder! The bathing machine was rolling ominously in the ground-swell, 
and it was entirely owing to the iron of the wheels and axles that it 
assumed the upright position it did. 

When Swanston grasped the situation, he luffed up to this curious craft, 
although the wind had almost died away, and, with no more damage than a 
few scratches caused by bumping alongside, he managed to get the fair 
castaway on board. What clothes had not floated out of the machine, were 
floating about inside and were useless, and all Swanston could recover of the 
young lady’s effects were a small watch and chain which he was enabled to 
unhook from a peg through the little window. 

When this had all been safely accomplished and she had looked grate- 
fully at her rescuer, it suddenly dawned upon her that here was a fine 
predicament to be in! She, in the scantiest attire (only indeed countenaced 
by Mrs. Grundy on the special occasion of bathing), sailing with an un- 
known gentleman. She felt sure he was a gentleman, his manner had 
already shown that, and his brown, clean-shaven face, with a firmly-set 
mouth (in the corner of which lurked an expression which went to show 
that the owner could enjoy a hearty laugh at times), and, indeed, a look of 
sympathy about his eyes certainly helped her to form that opinion. But 
she was sitting, wet and crouching together, and Swanston looked at her 
and thought, too. 

Here was a predicament for him to be in! A pretty girl, decidedly. 
The white of her fear had given way to a somewhat pronounced blush. 
He noted, in a second, her dark brown hair hanging wet over a perfect 
neck and shoulders. She was attired in a merino bathing suit of dark blue, 
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and her round arms, and shapely figure generally, made Swanston think 
that Amphitrite herself had honoured him with a visit. Yes, here was a 
predicament! What could he dowith her? To put back to Eastport was 
impossible, for, even though the fog had thinned considerably, there was no 
wind and the tide would be strong against them. And even if he could get 
there, what could he do? Land out of the boat in that condition—her 
clothes all lost—in broad daylight, too? Impossible! He hated scenes, 
and that would be a pretty scene indeed. 

While he was pondering thus, he noticed that the fair maid who was 
the cause of all this trouble, gradually realising the extraordinary position 
she was in, gave vent to sobs which would have softened the heart of the 
cruellest tyrant, and, indeed, in Swanston, who, for a man, was of a slightly 
sentimental character, this caused a feeling of deepest sympathy, and he 
said, 

‘* My poor girl, please don’t give way like that.” 

But she sobbed all the more, as if her heart would break, and said, 
‘* What shall Ido? I’m simply ruined!” and broke out into a paroxysm 
of grief. 

Swanston’s training in yachts had educated him up to thinking and 
acting quickly on occasion, but it must be admitted that, at the same time, 
he appreciated the humorous side of the adventure, and he could scarcely 
suppress a smile, as, already having matured a plan, he said, 

‘“* Now you must be a brave little woman and help me to work out a 
plan. You're not ruined. Very far from it! I think I can claim to have 
saved you, in fact!” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I’m truly thankful, but whatever can be done ?” 
and she tried to wipe her eyes with her little wet fists. 

“* Well,” retorted our hero, *‘ you must think of me, too. You say you 
are ruined! What about me?” and,a smile spreading over his face, 
which, had she been less pre-occupied with her own thoughts, she would 
have observed, he continued, “‘ suppose my wife and family came by in a 
boat now! Here’s a nice state of things! A formerly-supposed respectable, 
young married man found at sea with a—with a mermaid! J should be 
ruined, branded for life as a pirate of the deepest, most penny-dreadful 
type. A scoundrel who put to sea with a defenceless lady he stole out of a 
bathing machine. A nice thing to see on the evening paper posters and 
head-lines :— 

A MODERN KIDNAPPER. 
Lapy CARRIED OFF TO SEA WHILE BATHING. 
DETAILED ACCOUNT. 
PAINFUL SCENES!!!” 

By this time, Swanston had considerably cheered up his passenger, and 
she, too, almost smiled through her tears and said, heaving a sposmodic 
sigh, 

“We are both in a mess.” 

‘** Well,” replied our friend, with a feeling of relief, ‘‘ that’s the starting 
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point. Now we have to get out of it the best way we can. We must help 
each other. The next thing is, will you let me be the skipper. Will you 
trust me?” 

‘“*T must,” she sobbed. 

‘‘No, that won’t do, Miss ——, Miss —— ?”’ 

‘** Hallet,” she said, softly. 

‘Yes, Miss Hallett—will you trust me ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. ——?” 

“Swanston,” said the skipper. ‘‘ Right! Done! Shake hands, it’s a 
bargain,”’ and she stretched out her hand to him. 

*“Good! Now, first of all, dry that hair of yours. I’m very sorry, you'll 
either have to do it on that sail or on that woollen rug under there. 

After some hesitation, she took the latter and rather timidly at first, but 
afterwards warming to the work (literally, for she had commenced to shiver, 
in spite of the warm weather), her long hair was soon as dry as circumstances 
would permit. 

‘** Now there’s a brave little woman! Now comes the serious part.” 

He knitted his brows with a tragic air, and then said, ‘‘ I’m sorry I have 
none of my wife’s clothes aboard, but it can’t be helped. Will you please 
pull out that bag? Right! Now, in there you will find a blue flannel 
shirt—Now, you really must not argue with the officer on the bridge! 
and a pair of blue serge trousers.” 

“But,” she protested; but he held up his finger and laughingly 
answered, 

‘Miss Hallett, I have your promise. Please leave the arrangement to 
me. Iam not going to let you die of pneumonia, and I can’t jump over- 
board while you change, because I shall be drowned, and then what would 
my wife and children do ? ”’ 

And; so saying, he lay the boat to, took up the gaff of the mainsail, 
which he had not hoisted again, and laid it across the boat on the raised 
combings, so that the sail hung down and divided the little boat into two 
compartments. 

‘“* Now,” he said, “‘ I am going to sit down on the floor here, and you 
can sit down on the other side of the sail and change those wet things 
for the dry ones. I shall light my pipe and look out to sea, and you must 
be as quick as you can.” 

The boat simply drifted with the tide, past the picturesque, rocky coast 
from which the fog had now lifted. There, were jagged rocks with a soft, 
white line of foam at their feet ; there, were gentle slopes of brightest green 
running down to the sea, while overhead, white gulls were soaring grace- 
fully, and on a pinnacle of a rock a cormorant was pruning his feathers. 

It seemed an interminable wait for Swanston, but, in reality, it was only 
a matter of seven or eight minutes before a voice from the other side of the 
sail said, “I’m ready, skipper!’ and, at the same time, a pretty face, 
coloured with a blush, peeped over the gaff. 

He soon rolled up the sail and placed it at the bottom of the boat. 
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“Now there is only one thing,” she said, doubtfully. ‘I’m getting 
further and further away from home, and my mother will simply die when 
she finds that I have been drowned, or at least, what else can she possibly 
think? That old bathing-machine man must have been mad. _I was the only 
one at the bathing cove this morning when the fog came on, and he forgot 
all about me, though I called out loud enough for any one to hear.” 

“Ought to be shot!” Swanston answered, fiercely. ‘‘ I’ve thought of 
your people, but we can’t sail to Eastport, that’s certain. Now, it is only 
ten miles to Duncombe Bay, and, even with no wind, one can easily drift 
there with five hours’ ebb. And we don’t want to hurry. We can’t land 
like this in the daylight, can we?” 

She thought a little, and another deep, convulsive sigh made her bosom 
heave, as she replied slowly and sadly, 

“I'd forgotten that.” 

‘No, there is no use in worrying; we must not be there before dark.” 

“But my hair, and this—and this—awful get-up! and, oh dear! there 
won't be a train back.” 

‘‘ Carriage,”’ said Swanston, laconically. 

‘** But these clothes ! ” 

‘Straw hat pulled over eyes! My mackintosh coat. Hair tucked 
inside. Rubber shoes in that bag. They are very big, but it is the best I 
can do,” he added, glancing at her tiny, bare feet. 

** But it is fine weather, and a mackintosh will look absurd !” 

‘* Now you've got me,” said our hero, with a suspicion of sarcasm, “‘ I’m 
afraid I can’t supply you with a shower of rain!” 

‘‘ Forgive me,” she answered, quickly, “ I’m ungrateful, and so sorry. I 
owe you everything ! ”’ 

The cloud which had commenced to gather on his countenance soon 
died away, and while he lighted the stove and his fair companion helped 
him to make tea, and while, with the provisions he had, she appeased a 
hunger which she had scarcely had time to think about before, he watched 
her with interest. The entrancing bloom of youth had come back to her 
face, which was slightly browned by the sun, and her dark, wavy hair hung 
lightly round about her, while the loose light-blue shirt she was wearing 
underneath a thick pilot coat only showed it all up in a more delightful 
contrast. And he thought lots of things as the good ship drifted idly along 
with the tide. 

And thus the time slipped away with little conversations, as the sun 
sank lower and lower, until, at last, it slipped behind a whisp of cloud; and 
soon, twinkling through the twilight, the lights of the village of Duncombe 
peeped round a low shadowy headland, and then a gentle breeze sprang up 
from where the sun had gone; which was lucky, as the tide had turned, and 
under the jib and mizzen, the skipper sailed gently into the little harbour, 
and hauling up the centre-plate, he was soon nearly high and dry on the 
sand just inside. There was a dinghey half afloat near at hand, and, 
hauling it alongside with the hitcher, after he had roughly stowed the sails, 





An old lady came to the door. 
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they were able to step across it and jump on to the sand, and, in a few 
minutes (she, dressed as he had suggested), two somewhat mysterious figures 
might have been seen walking quickly up the darkest sides of the faintly- 
lighted streets, and while one remained in the shadow across the way, the 
other went round to the stable at the back of the ‘‘ Nelson Arms,” and, after 
what seemed to her a long suspense, a rather clumsy horse came out with a 
closed vehicle which had seen better days, and reminded one of what Scott 
has termed ‘‘ a combination of rotten wood, cracked glass, and leather.” 

The carriage was soon rumbling along the dusty road, which showed up 
almost white even in the dark, slowing occasionally to ascend a hill, and also 
slowing occasionally to descend on the other side. 

After a short silence, Miss Hallett faltered, “‘ It was awkward, very 
awkward for both of us. I don’t see how anyone could have seen us, do 
you? And don’t you think, Mr. Swanston, that,” she hesitated, “ that it 
would be best not to——” 

‘* Exactly,” he broke in. . ‘Oh, I shouldn’t think of saying a word. 
You may trust me. I am discreet enough.” 

‘* Except Mother, I shall tell no one. And you, of course, will tell no 
one but your wife.” 

“Well, I may tell her.” 

‘* But,” she said, with a sudden inspiration, ‘‘ The lost bathing machine! 
The old bathing machine man! ” 

‘‘Tam afraid we can do nothing,” he replied, with concern, “‘ we must 
wait events—and the issue of the local paper.” 

“Oh horror,” she said, but they then pulled up at a small house and he 
helped her out, and while the driver peered through the dark he tried in 
vain to make out what a peculiarly feminine voice was saying. 

‘* Thank you so much, I can never, never repay you.” 

‘Miss Hallett, I have only a small favour to ask. You will let me call 
and enquire—er—er—how you have stood the shock. 

‘Oh, of course. Mother will insist!’ and, as an old lady came to the 
door with a handkerchief to her very red eyes, the girl ran in and hugged 
her till she gasped for breath; for though her only daughter was occasionally 
given, when at the seaside, to rather erratic movements as far as rambling 
off with a book or her sketching materials was concerned, and not returning 
until late, it was, this time, very much later than had happened before. 

But the carriage door had banged and Swanston was on his way back, 
the coachman pondering to himself, ‘‘ Funny people, these Londoners! 
That fellow ‘in the long coat looked a soft-nosed chap! Voice like a girl. 
Ought to be put under a glass case!” 

The next afternoon, when Swanston called at the house, he was relieved 
to hear that Miss Hallett was physically none the worse for her adventure, 
although naturally the experience of what, after all, had been a very narrow 
escape had excited her brain, but in a day or two she was quite herself 
again. 

The old lady was profuse in her thanks to Swanston, and, on his third 
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visit, suggested that she and her daughter would certainly like to call on his 
wife, who, they felt sure, would be proud to hear of their thanks from their 
own lips. 

He had just got up to take a cup of tea from Mrs. Hallett and seemed 
rather taken aback, and for some reason looked rather confused, trod on his 
straw hat which he had placed beside his chair, and stammered out :— 

“Oh, you know, they are not staying down here, you know,” and the 
ladies let the matter drop for the time being, thinking that there might be 
some marital unhappiness at the back of it, but they amused him by showing 
him a copy of the Eastport Weekly Mail and Gazette, and he read, 


“BATHING MYSTERY. 


“* After the curious fog, which was so general on our coasts, last Tuesday, 
dispersed, old Joe Williams, the proprietor of the bathing machines at the 
secluded ladies’ bathing cove, discovered that one of his machines had 
disappeared. When interviewed by our reporter, he stated that only one 
lady had been bathing when his wife brought him his dinner, and he was 
under the impression that she had gone home again. 

“‘ Curiously enough, however, on the same night, one of the Littleport 
smacks picked up, a few miles off the coast, a machine which was painted 
red and white and is believed to be the missing machine. This they, with 
some difficulty, towed back, and the master reported that, when hauled up 
on the beech, there were found, inside, a lady’s sunshade and a bracelet 
hanging on a peg. 

**As yet, no claim has been made to these articles, but we can only 
conjecture and hope that, as no one has been reported missing, no fatality 
has occurred. The local police, however, are making enquiries.” 

** Splendid!” shouted Swanston, when he had finished reading; ‘‘ Capital! 
They will never fathom it.”’ 

During the next few weeks, it happened that he frequently met Miss 
Hallett in his rambles, which, curiously enough, seemed to take place more 
on land than on sea, and, for choice, generally in the neighbourhood of 
Eastport. He had learnt a good deal about her, and had gradually begun 
to admire her a good deal. He did not consider himself a lady’s man by any 
means, but this plucky English girl seemed so different to the other girls he 
had met. She seemed, while yet womanly to a degree, to have more 
intellect and none of the petty vanities which he had noticed in others, 
and it was with certain feelings of regret that he found himself at her 
house one afternoon, having called to wish her good-bye. 

Miss Hallet, too, it must be admitted, was very sorry that he was 
leaving ; and she felt that the debt of gratitude she owed him did not 
honestly account for all that feeling, though she knew perfectly well that 
she had no right to think otherwise of him than as a great friend. 

They had been chatting away, and the mother had left the room for 
a moment, when Miss Hallett asked, in the sympathetic tones which always 
characterised her utterances, 
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‘‘T hope you won’t think it rude of me, Mr. Swanston, but how is it that 
you never speak to us of your wife and children, and of your home?” 

“Miss Hallett,” said the other, flushing slightly; ‘“‘I owe you an 
apology.” 

“‘Oh, please don’t tell me if you’d rather not,” she added, kindly. 

** Miss Hallett, I have deceived you, and I am glad of this opportunity 
of asking your pardon.” 

“‘ Why?” she replied. “ How?” 

“Will you forgive me? I am not married at all!” 

‘“ Mr. Swanston,” she said, with a start and a look, half of anger, halt 
of surprise. But when she thought again, somehow, a little of the un- 
explained sadness flew away from her heart, as she added, “‘ Why, in the 
boat, on that awful day, you referred several times——” 

“T did,” he interrupted, ‘It was part of the plot. I thought you 
would not be so frightened. Can you forgive me?” 

She did fairly easily, somehow. 

But, fancy!” said she, ‘‘ daring to pretend 

‘‘Miss Hallett, I don’t want to pretend any longer! (drawing closer 
to her). Maud, will YOU be my wife? We haven’t known each other 
very long, but I have often wondered if I should ever come across a girl 
with your grit.” He saw an unmistakable sign of hope in her bright 
eyes, and drew closer still; in fact their cheeks touched, and, as he felt 
their inspiring warmth and softness (which indeed had the effect of 
attracting his arm round her waist), he asked, 

“Will you sign on as my mate for a much longer cruise, darling ?” 

““You’re not a bad old skipper,” she said, softly and sweetly, and 
returning the pressure of his hand, ‘ Yes.” 

* * * * * * 

There is little more to tell. As I have said, I have told the story 
almost word for word as I had it from my old friend, and he finished up 
like this— 

‘Yes, of course they were married, and it was the last single-handed 
cruise he ever took, for they sailed together for years. You may have 
seen them about, in the Mermaid—I mean the——” 

‘“‘ Why,” said I, seeing the whole thing at a glance, ‘that’s your own 
boat. You old rascal, you never told your old pal a word about it!” 

‘Look here,” my friend replied, shaking his fist and laughing, “ I’ve 
let the cat out of the bag, and, by Jove! if you go writing one of those 
silly, nautical yarns of yours, don’t you mention a single name, that’s 
all, or the wife and I will never speak to you again.” 
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THE IDLER OUT OF DOORS. 
CAMELOT. 


BY WALTER RAYMOND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. ARTHUR ROUSE. 


England, are for the most part unclad, cold, and bare. Hamdon 

Hill is a bleak promontory. Maiden Castle, a few miles from 
Dorchester, stands alone in a broad plain, its ridge unbroken even by a 
bush. Dolbury is a barren waste crowning a stony Mendip steep. But 
Cadbury—the Camelot of a tradition claiming, at least, long antiquity in its 
favour—has covered all its slopes with trees and veiled its deep entrench- 
ments under leafy boughs. 

Nothing can be gentler than the midsummer aspect of this ancient 
place of war. It stands away from the main range, a tall, round hill, 
detached, and girt about the base with pleasant hamlets—groups of cottages 
and homesteads lying along roads that run between green pasture fields 
with darker orchards interspersed. To the north-east, the village church, 
in an old graveyard filled with leaning stones, raises its square, grey tower 
against a background of dense wood. To the south and west, just on the 
edge of the slope, like a fringe on the hem of a garment, winds Sutton 
Montis—the south town of the hill. A mile beyond is Queen Camel, a 
village which Leland, writing in 1542, called ‘‘ Quene-Camalat.”’ 

The main entrance is now a broad lane, leading straight up the hillside 
to an open space of more than twenty acres, enclosed within the rampart 
on the top. To right and left, deep trenches lead away, encircling all the 
hill—three valleys between four embankments—so round and even that 
many people thereabouts speak of the place as Cadbury Rings. Unider-foot, 
the ground is soft with moss and grass. Here and there, the steep is over- 
grown with brake and bramble. And overhead, tall forest trees, mingling 
their branches, make interminable groves. 
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All the charm and mystery of woodland light and shade are there 
to-day. All the sounds and songs of coppice and of glade. From the dense 
oak, with dark-leaved, shining ivy clinging to its bole, the soft, monotonous 
cooing of the wood-culver comes. Then, just above the thicket, bursts a 
sudden screech. In the open space, where the clear sky shines down 
between the parted branches of the ash, the eye catches the glint of a blue 
wing. That was a jay. A minute later, and he darts back, screaming and 
scolding all the while. Something must be moving that he fears. In spring 
or summer, no harmless Idler will arouse this shy and crafty bird to speech. 
There is a nest with half a dozen greenish, speckled eggs or young—low down, 
perhaps almost in reach of hand—upon some spreading branch, or in the 
bush below, and that has made him secret as athief. But soon the mystery 
is cleared. A sound of panting, eager scratching is heard amidst the brake, 
and showers of yellow sand come pattering back amongst the leaves. A 
shepherd, steadying his steps with the staff of his crook, rises slowly above 
the mound. Upon the brow he stops, turns round and whistles. A dog of 
the old-fashioned sort, with a wise, shaggy face and rough, grey coat, slinks 
back to heel making a wary circle to keep just out of reach. He has run 
rabbit to earth in the bank, and the soil upon his chest tells tales. The 
shepherd rates and threatens with a rich liberality of abuse that makes the 
dog ashamed. Then they go slowly on their way, a very quaint and useful 
pair, to tell the sheep on the hill-top, and see that all are safe. The jay 
screams at them once again behind their backs, and all is still. 

But not for long. 

From an old elm, with bare sticks dying off towards the head, comes a 
loud tap, then two or three quickly, one after another. Half-way up the 
trunk, a patch of vivid colours, green and red and yellow, is climbing slant- 
wise, thus passing out of sight, and presently coming round upon the 
other side. It is a green wood-pecker, clinging with claws and tail, and 
peering into all the crevices around. On he goes, stops again, strikes with 
his strong beak, and knocks away a loose, dry scale of the decaying bark. 
As the astonished beetles run, out darts his long tongue, covered with 
sticky mucus that holds them tight as glue. So he ascends, creeps out on 
a main branch to where it tapers small, and then, with undulating flight, 
drops down to climb again. 

The different ways of tree-climbing birds are worthy of observation. 

The little tree-creeper that climbs so fast, and always hurries to the 
other side of the tree however slyly you draw near, does not, like the green 
wood-pecker, hunt the same trunk twice, but prefers to take a row of trees, 
one aftér another, like a rate-collector on his beat. He always begins from 
the bottom and goes upwards. But the friendly nut-hatch, with his blue- 
grey back, and scarcely a tail to help himself, is so strong in his claws that 
he will journey down head-first. They all build in the trees too, but each on 
a different design. The wood-pecker cuts a perfectly round hole through 
the sound bark into a hollow trunk, and nests within. The nut-hatch finds a 
cavern in a dead branch, and fills the front with mud, leaving only a circular 
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doorway to go in and out. But the little creeper dearly loves the head of a 
decayed willow, where the bark has torn itself away, and there, in a setting 
of twigs and dry grasses lined with wool and feathers, she contrives the 
cleverest little nest to hold her speckled eggs. 

But neither the cooing, nor the tapping, nor the melancholy note of the 
greenfinch perched on a shady bough, make up the charm of Cadbury. 

More delicate than a glow of noon-day midsummer sunlight,. hanging 
like a transparent curtain across the window of the glade, and making the 
far-off distance dim behind a mysterious veil of light, is the spirit of legend 
and romance that rests on everything around ; and the subtle beauty of 
green shade and dappled sunshine adds the enchantment of a dream. 

Underneath a natural bower, on the bank of the lowest rampart but one, 
is a small arch of stone, covering a well of clearest water, fed by a spring 
that never in the fiercest drought runs dry. The overflowing stream 
makes a small pénd bélow, but the well itself is almost out of sight under 
overhanging bushes, in the shadow of the north side of the hill. 

This is King Arthur’s Well. A miraculous fountain, into the depths of 
which you may still peer and see things strange and wonderful. In a basin, 
some two feet deep, the sheltered water, never moved by wind, lies still and 
pure as a transparent magic crystal. Every grain of the smooth, yellow 
sand upon the bottom can be seen; until, as you look, the fountain walls, 
like opening doors, are slowly drawn asunder; the earth below them melts 
into a vision; and there—brighter than you have ever known him hereto- 
fore upon the page of Malory, or in the Mabinogion—within a golden- 
gated palace sits the King, with kind, forgiving eyes, and mild of 
countenance, but bold in purity, and of a stature more than common men. 
By his side enthroned, a queen, with hair like morning spring-time 
sunlight shining on her head ; and cheeks, as fair as apple-blowth in Avalon 
upon the end of May; and rounded lips like cherries red and ripe in June; 
and eyes the colour of forget-me-nots, wide-ope, and trembling on the 
brink of a dire flood. _It happens so, she is not looking at the king. — And 
where apparel o’er her bosom folds, the fingers wide apart, she holds a hand 
pressed tight. For, underneath the royal robe, a woman hides an aching 
heart that loves, but finds no peace. And all the knights are there—Sir 
Kay, Sir Percival, and all we know. And through the gateway hastes a 
maiden, shedding tears. Then, soon, a vanquished lord lamenting wrong. 
And all the place is light and love and life, with smiling meadows close 
below. But, far behind, a barren wilderness and inky fen, by a bleak hill, 
on which roam lank and stiff-haired beasts, glowering beneath a threat of 
winter hail. And there are jibing’dwarfs who ape humanity, yet hate and 
jeer mankind. And by the gnarled roots of a tempest-stricken oak, robbed 
of his armour, lies a horseman, dead, with his face hidden in the dust. And 
so the vision fades, leaving no trace upon the time-washed sands. 

The well is also a wishing well. 

It was a picnic day when I was there—and to see the country maids trip 
down the foot-worn path between the trees, big and little, plump and lean, 
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King Arthur's Well. 


all in white frocks, and treading upon each other's heels, was better than a 
day-dream, ever so much. And they did drink. If they only. wished as 
hard as they drank, there was a determination about it which, with a little 
patience and good-temper, and no fortune but a pretty face, was bound to 
bring suecess. 

There is a ceremony with this sort of thing. Each spread her ‘ hanker- 
cher’ upon the broad, flat stone beside the well, turned up her white skirt, 
knelt, both knees, upon a petticoat as white, leant over the water and 
dropped an offering in, dipped with her hand and drank out of her hollow 
palm. She rose and gazed into the future with what, in the best fiction, is 
called a wistful, far-off look, until the next girl promptly elbowed her aside 
and said, 

“Let I.” 

It was a Sunday School and Bible Class that I saw intoxicate itself with 
the secret desire of its own heart. The ‘“‘titcher” stood on one side. A 
spinster, tall, thin, sharp-featured, and born, upon a moderate computation, 
not later than the early sixties. Through a pair of glasses, she watched 
this pagan rite, smiling with an air of superior toleration upon such follies, 
because it was a holiday. The bigger girls implored her to drink, too. 
‘** Now, do ee, Miss ——,” they all said. (In view of what came after, the 
name shall never be revealed by me.) ‘Do ee, then.” But persuasion 
could not move her. She was a total abstainer, and would not touch a 
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drop ; and, presently, the girls all went off up the glade, she marching in 
the rear. 

Soon an unaccountable thing happened. 

: That woman came back, quickly, glancing behind and upon each side, to 
make sure no one saw. She dared not lift her skirt. She had not time to 
kneel. But she took a tumbler out of her pocket; plunged it in the 
spring ; leaned forward as she held it dripping to her lips, and swallowed 
half-a-pint. Ah! She did not merely wish to quench her thirst. That is 
incredible, since there was tea upon the hill. 

But a stranger pageant than these village maidens is said, at times, to 
visit Arthur’s Well. 

From the foot of the hill, in days gone by, ran a track-way, now lost for 
the most part, but still in places to be traced—here a narrow drang, there a 
drove, and, again, a bit of grassy lane with unkempt hedgerows overgrown. 
No more than this remains of ‘‘ King Arthur’s Hunting Causeway,” as it is 
called. But here the King still rides. Ona wild night, when trees do 
groan and creak in all their limbs, and black clouds, silver-edged, rush 
blindly from the north across the face of the full moon, with all his knights, 
he comes again. Then, on the gale, is heard baying of hounds, thunder of 
hoofs, and the very clanging of harness as they gallop along this narrow 
causeway and mount the lowest rampart ofthe hill. By the well they wait 
to water hound and horse. The moonlight glistens on them through the 
tall ash trees. The horses drip with sweat. The hounds lie down, hang 
out their tongues, and pant. And when the next cloud passes they are 
gone. 

This is no fable, as folk about can vouch. Not that any living man has 
seen it; but many a one, coming home from market, or from spending a 
night wi’ a friend, has heard the hunt go by. But some have a-bin that have 
a-zeed it, too, but they, God save their souls! do lie in churchyard now. 
An’ every ho’se is zilver-shod. Now that we do know, vor woone o’ the 
zilver shoes have a-bin picked up years agone, an’ the very same time ’twur 
a-wrote down in a book. 

But it is time to climb and seek the place where Merlin raised, by magic, 
the palace of Camelot in a single night. 

Upon the hill-top is a broad field of more than twenty acres, once under 
the plough but now covered with fine turf. The spot pointed out as the 
site of the castle stands higher than the rest. There are mounds and 
holes and outcropping rock. Something, at some time, has been there, but 
nobody‘can tell what or when. The greater magic of increasing change, for 
ever weaving upon earth a vesture of fresh beauty out of decay, has swept 
away all certain vestige of the past. 

This is certain. If you go to Cadbury with the glamour of Arthurian 
story upon your eyes, you will see nothing there to dispel the dream. 
Twelve miles across the rich, well-wooded valley stands Glastonbury Tor, 
another round hill rising out of the plain. Still, in winter, far away between 
the trees, a streak of silver flood gleams like a mere, calling to mind the days 
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when Avalon was an island. The landscape fits the legend. You know 
the haven of Queen Guinivere when first she fled. Again you hear the 


answer of Sir Bedivere— 
“| heard aripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 
Again you see the barge with the black-hooded queens, and hear the 
lying whisper of the wounded King— 
“ But now, farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest—if indeed I go 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea——” 





A MOMENT'S MADNESS. 
BY K. GUTHRIE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY T. NOYES LEWIS. 


EVENGE is sweet. I have tried it; and I know. 
When my father, Colonel James Grant, of the r6oth, died, I had 
to take my life in my own hands, go out into the world and work. 
To the indignation of my friends and relations, I dared to choose 
my own career, and, forsaking the slavery of ill-paid governess-ship, set 
conventionality at defiance and—cooked. 

I gained my diploma at a well-known Training-School in London, and 
was afterwards lucky enough to be taken on the School Staff. Here 1 
made good progress, and, in time, undertook the responsible work of going 
out to cook large private dinners—very often at the houses of people 
whose guest I had been before I cut myself off from Society by joining 
the plebeian ranks of the workers. 

My position was, of course, anomalous: I had to put up with much 
that was unpleasant. However, I must confess that, as a rule, I was treated 
with considerate kindness, and that which might have been made inexpres- 
sibly galling to me became simply a peg on which my friends hung much 
tact and good feeling. 

My profession, moreover, amused me. It furnished excellent oppor- 
tunities of studying character and individual idiosyncrasies, and, after keen 
observation, I came to the conclusion that human nature in the kitchen 
is much the. same as in the drawing-room: that there are snobs in the 
one as well as in the other, and equally are there gentlefolks in both. 
But this is a digression. 

I should have been quite happy in my work but for one thing. Bobby 
did not approve. By-the-way, I forgot to mention that I am—no, was- 
engaged to Bobby Dashwood, of the 160th. Bobby hated my profession. 
and I confess I felt for him. It must have been terribly mortifying to 
be a guest at a brilliant dinner-party, and know that I was hovering 
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hotly about the lower regions, making sauces and turning out jellies, 
while comfortable, cool-looking men and women consumed my handiwork 
in a higher sphere. 

In vain I tried to laugh Bobby out of this squeamishness. The treat- 
ment only made him worse, and I gave it up in despair. 

One Sunday, he came to see me in a hansom—and a boiling rage. | 
guessed what was wrong when he stormed my rooms, seized me, whirled 
me into the cab, and told the man to “drive anywhere, anywhere, only 
keep on driving, and get out of this confounded traffic.” 

‘Now Bobby, what is it all about?” I asked, when I had recovered 
my breath and we were jogging along a deserted thoroughfare. Bobby 
turned an angry, agitated face to me. 

‘Look here, Mab,” he said; ‘‘ you must give up this cook-business at 
once.” 

‘Why, dear?” I asked, sweetly, feeling he must be humoured and 
hoping he would not see the laughter lurking in my eyes. 

‘Why? Because cads of women insult you, and it’s more than I can 
stand, my dar—” 

‘No, no, Bobby, I will not have it. The cabby is looking through 
the little window in the roof, I am sure, and—Oh! Bobby.” 

At this point my voice became inaudible, and there was an interlude 
{ several minutes. 

‘ Who has been insulting me ?”’ I asked, presently, settling my hat. 

‘That brute, Lady Granderley. I called on her yesterday, and she 
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began talking of you. Heaven knows whether she was aware of our 
engagement, dar * (Interlude sternly prevented.) ‘‘She asked me if 
it were true that poor gel, Mabel Grant, had taken up cookin’. I said, yes, 
it was quite true. ‘Poor young woman,’ she went on—you know her 
idiotic drawl, Mab—‘ poor young woman, how awfully slow she must find 
it: no dances, no flirtations—suppose she flirts with the footmen though, 
and will end by marryin’ a butler!’ There, that’s the sort of thing I have 
to put up with, Mab, and the long and the short of it is, I won’t have it, and 
you'll please to throw up the concern.” 

I laughed hysterically. Bobby’s face was so murderously tragic, the 
whole affair so ridiculously trivial, yet so hateful. 

“Bobby,” I said; ‘‘ Lady Granderley is a parvenue and a snob, and I think 
you and I can afford to despise her opinion. Of course she has heard of 
our engagement, consequently she hates me, and loathes you because she 
meant you to propose to one of her girls. Now, her plan is to try and win 
you back by lowering me in your estimation. But I don’t much think she 
will succeed, Bobby, dear.” 

Prolonged interlude, which calmed Bobby’s ruffled spirit so success- 
fully that, by the time we were back in Kensington, he was perfectly 
angelic. 

Fate, however, had a little treat in store for us that afternoon. We were 
saying goodbye at the door of the Cookery School, when a carriage and 
pair drove slowly past. Its occupants were Lady Granderley and her 
daughter. They did not recognise Bobby, whose back was towards them, 
but knew me, and—cut me dead. Lady Granderley put up an insolent 
eye-glass and stared, then turned to her daughter and said, with a sneering 
little laugh, something about ‘‘young man . . . afternoon out 
poor Mr. Dashwood! ” 

I felt murderous. I bit my lip hard and said nothing. Bobby saw, 
heard, and said—something unrepeatable. I was grateful to Bobby. I 
should have liked to have said it myself. 

Then he seized my hands, and his dear brown face drew dangerously 
near. ‘‘ No, no, no, Bobby, not in the street,” I cried, and fled. 

I am ashamed to own that this trifling incident rankled in my mind. 
I lay awake at night, recalling that woman’s insolent look and manner, her 
insufferable rudeness, her blatant snobbishness. Of course, it was despicably 
small-minded of me; however, I honestly think that it was more for 
Bobby’s sake than my own that I resented it. 

The wéeks slipped by and June was with us, when, one morning, | 
received a delightful piece of news from Bobby. He wrote from Bartley, 
where his regiment was stationed, to say that, through the death of a 
distant cousin, he had come into some money. Also, he had his Captaincy at 
last, and was coming up to Town next day to fix the date of our wedding. 
Which he did, and, a few weeks later, I found myself within sight of 
my last lecture, my last practical demonstration. 

Then a curious thing happened. Fate deliberately threw in my way an 
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opportunity for which I had longed—I as deliberately stooped to pick 
it up. 

The day before that on which I was to leave the school, Miss Jones, the 
matron, came to me with an agitated face and a letter in her hand. 

‘“‘ My dear Miss Grant,” she said, “‘ earn the everlasting gratitude of the 
School, and go and cook a dinner for this distracted woman. Her cook 
has struck, or died, or something. She is expecting a dozen people to dine 
to-night, and implores me to send her someone. There is absolutely no 
one available but you. Will you go?” 

I hesitated. It was my last day, and I had a hundred things todo. Still, 
Miss Jones was adear . . . . “I'll go,” I said, resignedly. ‘‘ From 
whom is the letter ? ” 

‘“‘ From Lady Granderley ; she 

“* Lady Granderley!” I broke in, “oh! I cannot go there, I——” I 
stopped abruptly, struck by a sudden thought, then—‘‘I will go;”’ I cried. 
“Has she sent a menu?” 

“Menu, child! Bless you, no; at such short notice she must take what 
we choose to give her.” 

“Good,” I answered. ‘‘ Will you do me a favour? Let me manage 
this dinner entirely. I’ll carry out all arrangements, and take the blame if 
anything goes wrong.” 

Miss Jones consented, and left me. For a few minutes I meditated, 
during which period, if my face were any index to my feelings, a demoniacal 
grin must have overspread my features. 

My first step was to pack my boxes and send them off to Bobby’s 
married sister in Queen’s Gate, for I had decided that it would not be 
advisable to return to the School, after leaving Lady Granderley’s house in 
Barkston Mansions that night. 

Then’ I 
busied myself 
with prepara- 
tions for the 
dinner, and 
shipped off a 
cargo of necess- 
aries to the 
scene of action. 
After this, I 
disappeared 
into my room, 
whence I is- 
sued, half-an- 
hour later, 
transformed by 
the help of a 
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long-past theatricals—and a little judicious padding, into a grey-haired 
woman with blue goggles, and a substantial middle-aged figure. 

The School Staff were all at dinner when I left, and no one saw me take 
my departure. 

I found the kitchens at Barkston Mansions a scene of wild disorder. A 
small kitchenmaid stared helplessly at the stocks and jellies, joints and 
poultry, fruit and pails of ice I had sent in. At a glance, I saw she was a 
fool, that she regarded me with wholesome awe, and would take everything 
I did or said for gospel. So far good. 

My time was limited, so I set to work at once, and was busily engaged 
when a high-pitched voice and a rustling of silk skirts drew my attention— 
Lady Granderley, of course, coming to interview me. With a suppressed 
chuckle, I hurriedly adjusted the wig and the blue goggles and prepared to 
face fire. 

I bowed with suitable humility. 

‘‘Oh—er, mornin’,” she began, putting up that insolent eye-glass 
(Lady Granderley’s manner to her dependents was insufferable). “1 
thought "—she went on looking me up and down—‘“I thought Miss Jones 
would have sent a young person. Hope you're up-to-date; can’t have any 
old-fashioned ideas, don’t cher know.” 

‘I can assure your ladyship my cooking is considered remarkable,” I 
replied, inwardly determining that, on this occasion at least, it should be 
quite unique. 


Lady Granderley asked a few foolish questions, and finished with: ‘If 


the dinner is not good, I shall make nothin’ of reportin’ you to Miss Jones 
and gettin’ you dismissed.”’ 

My blood boiled, but I possessed my soul in patience, for was not 
vengeance within my grasp—had not Ia rod in pickle for her ledyship, 
whose chastisement she would remember all the days of her life ? 

Just before eight o’clock, Lady Granderley came down again, ‘vulgarly 
gorgeous in pink satin and diamonds. 

‘* Are you givin’ us some decent sweets?“ she asked. ‘‘ The Duke and 
Duchess of Sevenoaks are dining’, and the Duke adores sweets.” (‘* Snob!” 
I inwardly ejaculated.) 

‘‘The Duke shall be astonished to-night, my lady,” I answered. 
hope he will take some créme au diable; it’s a speciality of mine.” 

Her ladyship went, and nothing but the presence of the kitchenmaid 
prevented me from dancing a fas seul round the kitchen for joy. 

Fate was playing into my hands at every deal. I knew that a duke to 
dinner was Lady Granderley’s paradise: that to humiliate her before 
Sevenoaks would be vengeance dire and complete for all the gratuitous 
insults she had heaped upon me. 

Womanish of me? Cat-like? Yes, of course—but place yourself in my 
position, and dare to say it was not natural. 

Dinner-time. I served my first few courses in a normal manner—witl) 
punctuality and precision. Then came the roasts, and the sport began. 
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My plan was to go softly, so I contented myself with merely insinuating 
into the gravy, which accompanied a fillet of veal, a large quantity of 
cayenne. The dish vanished upstairs, and I waited. 

Five minutes later, Jervis, one of the footmen, appeared. He was pale 
and agitated, and his usual elegance of diction had deserted him. 

“Cook!” he gasped, ‘“‘ what’s the matter with that there fillet? The 
Dook ‘ad some, an’ I thought ‘e’d have choked. The tears is a-streamin’ 
down hall their faces, an’ they’re hall a-drinkin’ Burgundy as fast as we can 
fill hup!” 

‘* Matter with the fillet ?” I cried, indignantly—* nothing whatever. It 
is cooked after the newest and most fashionable recipe—/filet a la Grant.” 

He was silenced, and vanished. Presently he thrust his powdered head 
in again. 

‘‘The Dook don’t seem azackly heasy in ‘is mind, yet,” he said; ** there 
must ‘ave been something rarely rum about that there weal. “Er ladyship 
looks as black as thunder, too. What's next, miss?” 

‘* This,”I said, handing him, with an imperturbable face, a créme de vanille, 
round which I had poured a plentiful supply of tomato sance. 

‘‘ Sweets are my strong point, Jervis,” I said, as I briskly decorated a 
trifle with lobster coral instead of pink sugar, and filled some meringues with 
mayonnaise as a substitute for cream. 

Exit Jervis, 
and I turned my 
attention to 
uniquely flavour- 
ing my savouries, 
wondering when 
the deluge would = |) ( oP | & 
come, and feeling ait S Lei) 
that the only 
drawback to my 
scheme of revenge 
was the fact that 
I could not  be- 
hold its effect. 

Suddenly, a 
confused medley 
of sounds reached 
my ears; the 
murmur of 
distant voices 
angrily expostu- 
lating, entreating, 
protesting. Foot- 
steps rushed 


down the back- “Help! Help! She’s mad !” 
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stairs and Jervis burst in upon me, hair on end, face crimson, eyes starting. 

“Cook,” he cried; “‘ you ha’ pisoned the ’ole bloomin’ lot of guestses. 
They’re all a-goin’ and the old Dook swears ’e’ll never henter the ‘ouse 
agen. Er ladyship an’ the galls’ll be down ‘ere arter you d'reckley. ’Ark! 
I ’ears "em now.” 

For a moment, I was paralysed with fright. Then the situation flashed 
upon me. Escape I must—but how? Ah ha! an idea! Go mad—terrify 
them all and escape in the confusion ! 

In atwinkling, I tore off my wig and ran my fingers through my hair 
until it stood on end. A case in which wine (from the grocer’s!) had been 
packed, stood near. I seized the straw and stuck it in my tangled locks— 
all the time gurgling horribly, and mowing and mouthing insanely. 

Jervis fled. 

Now footsteps descended the stairs . . . . angry voices drew 
near . . . . I had just time to smear my face with flour and 
begin to execute a war dance, wig in one hand anda huge gravy-spoon in 
the other, when Lady Granderley’s massive form filled the doorway. Her 
face was distorted with rage, her mouth worked convulsively, her hands were 
clenched. Over her ample shoulders peered the pailid faces ot the “ gals ” 
—the Honourables Gwendolen and Dulcibel. 

Even in that awful moment, their pallor caused me intense delight: 
créme au diable I thought, or filet a la Grant. 

“Woman!” began Lady Granderley, “‘ how dare you 

I uttered one piercing yell and, wildly throwing handfuls of flour in the 
air, rushed upon her with what I fondly believed to be the laugh of a maniac. 

As one woman they fled right and left, stumbling along and crying, 
“Help, help, she’s mad, mad!” After them went I. . . . dealt 
Lady Granderley a smart blow with my gravy-spoon upon her retreating 
form . . . . seized my bonnet and cloak and rushed up the area 
steps like the wind. 

The gods favoured me. Bobby (before his time, bless him) was waiting 
at the corneroftheSquare . . . . I seized him .. . . hailed a 
Heaven-sent hansom . . . . and dragged him in after me. 

* at * * * 

That is all. A brief correspondence with Miss Jones explained matters 
satisfactorily. 

’ Reproach me, call me mean, vindictive, unladylike, call me all detestable 
things—but at least do me the justice to allow that it was a sweet revenge. 





* Waiting.” 
By Sauber. 
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THE BLOODHOUND. 


BY EDGAR FARMAN. 


HE Bloodhound, distinguished above all other hounds by his ma- 
jestic appearance, was, at various periods, known as the * Sleuth- 
hound,” the ‘‘ Slot-hound,” the ‘*‘ Slowe-hound,” and the ** Sloughi- 
hound,” and can boast of a known origin of such antiquity that it 

is necessary to go back into the ages over two hundred years before Christ 
to find the earliest records of the hound whose speciality it is to hunt man. 
From the historians of the Roman Empire we learn that the use of hounds 
was resorted to for the purpose of tracking out fugitives in the woods in 
those remote periods; and a writer, who lived before the Christian Era, 
speaks of the importation into Gaul of Sleuth-hounds from Britain. 
Another name which has been applied to this hound is that of the “St. 
Hubert,” for the reason that, in or about the sixth century, the breed was 
introduced into the Ardennes, and flourished exceedingly at St. Hubert’s 
Abbey, situated in that picturesquely-wooded and romantic sporting 
country. In fact, it is generally considered that the breed, as it exists 
to-day in England, directly traces back to the hounds which St. Hubert 
himself obtained from the south of Gaul thirteen hundred years ago, and 


with which he followed his passion for sport in company with his friend 
St. Eustace. 


Two dogs of the black St. Hubert breed, 
Unmatched for courage, breath, and speed, 
Fast on his flying traces came, 

And all but won that desperate game. 


For scarce a spear’s length from his haunch, 
Vindictive toiled the Bloodhound staunch : 
Nor nearer might the dogs attain, 
Nor further might the quarry strain ; 
Thus up the margin of the lake, 
Between the precipice and brake, 
O’er stock and rock their race they take. 
Scott.—* The Lady of the Lake.” 
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St. Hubert was a 
nobleman of Aquitaine, 
who lived for some 
vears at the Court of 
Pepin. Hubert aban- 
loned himself to all 
worldly and _ sinful 
pleasures, and more 

specially to the 
pleasures of the chase. 
With his hounds he 
hunted on all days, and 
even those set apart 
by Holy Church for 
fasting and for prayer. Champion Benedicta 

\ legend asserts that, 
one day in Holy Week, when all good Christians were at their devotions, 
us he was hunting in the forest of the Ardennes, he encountered a milk- 
white stag bearing the crucifix between its horns. Filled with awe and 
astonishment, he immediately renounced all the sinful pursuits and vanities 
to which he had been addicted, and turned hermit in the forest in which 
le had hunted with the aid of his hounds on forbidden days. 

Whatever the exact source may be from which the bloodhound of to-day 
has sprung, whether the strain traces back directly to the hounds which, 
many hundred years ago, flourished in the south of Gaul, or through the 
pack established by St. Hubert, in the Ardennes, in the sixth century, the 
fact still remains that the known antiquity of the breed is so great that it 
throws into the shade all other breeds of dogs in this respect. 

The kloodhounds brought into this country by William the Conqueror 
were of the St. Hubert breed, and the more recent ancestors of the blood- 
hounds as seen at the present day. 

The name ‘ Bloodhound,” given to this breed, has popularly been 
supposed to have originated in consequence of the hound’s marvellous 
olfactory powers, and its ability to easily hunt a blood trail, whether it be 
that of a human being or of a wounded deer; whilst others have attributed 
an alleged savageness and thirst for blood as the reason forthe name. The 
bloodhound was possibly, formerly, not of such a tractable disposition as we 
tind him now-a-days, but that the pure-bred hound was the savage brute 
novelists have painted him is absurd. Most probably the reason for the 
term bloodhound, given by that grand old sportsman, Count le Couteulx de 
Canteleu, is the correct one, namely, that the breed owes its name to the 
purity of its strain, and to its possessing in its veins true hound blood 
unadulterated with the blood of other breeds, which has been the case with 
other hounds as civilization has progressed and the demand has arisen for 
hounds more fleet of foot. The name applies to the breed as a blood-breed, 
« pure-bred animal, just in the same way as the term blood-horse is applied 
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to a thoroughbred. The consideration of this, the most noble-looking of all 
hounds, may be taken from various standpoints, each of which has its 
peculiar interest. 

Viewed as a man-hunter, considerable attention has been drawn to the 
breed by reason of the recent man-hunting trials on the Yorkshire Moors. 
From a sporting point of view, ancient history contains much of great 
interest relating to the use of these hounds in the chase; whilst, coming to 
quite modern times, it is gratifying to note that the hound has, perhaps, 
suffered less than any other breed of dog at the hands of those who breed 
dogs for exhibition purposes only. The reason for this is undoubtedly the 
fact that the breed has been adopted, for the most part, by those who, whilst 
aiming at uniformity of build, consider that the working qualities of the 
hound should not be sacrificed for ‘‘ show points.” 

The training of Bloodhounds to hunt man is by no means a product of 
the nineteenth century, but, on the contrary, records of the entering of 
bloodhounds to hunt the human quarry in England are to be found as early 
as Henry the Third’s reign. In the days of this monarch, hounds were 
used for the purpose of tracking criminals, and the most notable instance 
of these hounds being used for the purpose of assisting man to hunt man 
is, perhaps, when they were stationed in the border counties to assist in 
checking the inroads of those Scots who were known as Moss-Troopers. 
A warrant was issued in September, 1616, directing the keeping of Slough 
Dogs for the purpose of tracing these border robbers whose habit was to 
clear off when discovered and evade capture. A tax was levied upon 
the inhabitants of certain parishes for the maintenance of the hounds 
which were found necesssary for tracking these marauders down. Edward 
the First certainly made use of bloodhounds for man-hunting, the 
unwilling ‘‘runner” in one instance being no other than Bruce, King of 
Scotland, who seems to have had sufficient knowledge of the mysteries of 
scent to enable him to evade his canine pursuers by taking to the water 
and throwing them off 
in that way. The 
famous Wallace, of 
Scotland, like Bruce, also 
on an occasion found 
that bloodhounds had 
been laid on his trail, but 
the method he adopted 
to rid himself of his 
keen scenting foe was 
most unsportsmanlike 
and does not hold a 
candle to his fellow 
country-man, Bruce. 
Instead of thinking 
Fairlight Dignity. the thing out in a sports- 
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manlike way, he resorted to the rough and ready method of slaying his 
friend Fawdown, who possibly came to the conclusion that man-hunting 
by bloodhounds was essentially a sport for kings. Fawdown’s carcase 
served its purpose and saved its King, for whilst the hounds remained with 
all that was mortal of this gentleman, Wallace escaped. 

The bloodhound has long been essentially a man-tracker and an aid to 
man to hunt man whether in open warfare or on the trail. 

Far away into the bygone ages, in the days of Pomponius, years before 
the Christian Era, we find mention of hounds being used in war; and, in 
less remote periods, but still hundreds of years ago, Gratius records that 
bloodhounds were obtained by the Gauls from Britain for similar purposes. 
In more recent years, so-called ‘‘ Bloodhounds”’ were used in America for 
slave-tracking, but these animals, of which so much has been written and 
served up with all the gore imaginable by novelists of the blood and thunder 
order, were not bloodhounds at all, but the foxhound of the country pure 
and simple. Sometimes they have been referred to as Cuban Bloodhounds, 
but so far were they from being bloodhounds in the sense which gave rise to 
the name of the breed, that they must be described as above, or, in some 
instances, as savage mongrels of the half-bred Great Dane or Mastiff order. 
Of recent years, the so-styled bloodhounds, used in the American Peniten- 
tiaries for the purpose of tracking escaped prisoners, have been of the Fox- 
hound type, but now some of the keepers of these establishments have 
acquired pure bloodhounds from this country, as being by far superior in 
olfactory powers to any other hound for tracking purposes. 

The stirring stories of slave-hunting, such as are related in “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” have probably done more than anything else to educate the 
public into the erroneous belief that the bloodhound is a savage beast and 
thirsts for blood. On the contrary, he is one of the most docile of four- 
footed creatures. As stated in the ‘ Points and Characteristics of the 
Bloodhound or Sleuthhound,” drawn up by Mr. Edwin Brough and Dr. J. 
Sydney Turner, he possesses, in a most marked degree, every point and 
characteristic of those dogs which hunt by scent (sagaces). As a sporting 
hound, the bloodhound has been much in evidence in the history of 
England. For the purpose of hunting deer in the forests, which abounded 
in the days of Henry the Third, we find that monarch’s son interested in the 
training of the hound, and it is recorded as follows :—‘* Whereas, Edward 
the King’s son has entrusted to Robert de Chenney, his valet, his dogs to 
be accustomed to blood, it is commanded to all foresters, woodmen, and 
other bailiffs and servants of the King’s forests and keepers of the King’s 
warrens, that they allow the said Robert to enter with them the King’s 
forests and warrens, and to hunt with them, and to take the King’s game, in 
order to train the said dogs. This to hold good till the Feast of St. Michael 
next ensuing. Witness the King at Woodstock, 2oth February, 1240, 
Henry III.” 

The drawback to using the pure bloodhound for sporting purposes 
has been his somewhat moderate speed, and, therefore, we find that, since 
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St. Hubert hunted with them in the Ardennes thirteen hundred years 
ago, his blood has been introduced into other breeds of hounds of 
not so pure a strain, but yet faster, for the purpose of improving their 
olfactory powers and obtaining scenting habits. 

In modern days, it may be observed that bloodhounds have been 
resorted to as a cross for improving the olfactory powers of the modern 
foxhound. The late Colonel Cowen, Master of the Braes o’ Derwent 
Foxhounds, sometimes hunted with a couple of bloodhounds in his 
pack, and the superiority of their scenting powers was his reason for 
entering them. He also occasionally used bloodhounds for stud purposes 
among his foxhounds to improve the olfactory powers of the kennel 
in general. A small pack of bloodhounds used to be kept by Mr. T. 
Nevil, and Lord Wolverton kept a pack for the purpose of hunting deer. 
This latter pack was ultimately broken up, and, subsequently, nearly the 
whole of it passed into the hands of the author of that most interesting 
work, ‘‘ Manuel de Venerie Francaise ’"—-Count Canteleu. The Earl 
of Cardigan, at the present day, keeps a pack of bloodhounds for sporting 
purposes (deer-hunting). By far the finest kennel of bloodhounds now to 
be seen is that of Mr. Edwin Brough, of Scarborough, who hunts not 

the red deer with them, 
but their more natural and 
difficult quarry, man. 

A peculiarity of the 
bloodhound is_ his in- 
stinctive disposition to 
hunt a stranger. In this 
he is quite unique among 
all other breeds of dogs. 
An ordinary, well-trained 
and _ intelligent sporting 
dog will hunt his master’s 
footsteps, or any other 
person’s he may be in- 
timately acquainted with, 
but he shows no interest 
in hunting a stranger—in 
fact, he would not hunt 
him at all. Another very 
instinctive characteristic 
of the bloodhound is that, 
when trained, he will stick 
to the line of a hunted 
man, although it may 
have been crossed by 
others. 

A bloodhound, gener- 
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ally, will hunt a stranger’s trail with greater zeal than that of his master, 
and, indeed, will hunt the trail of any stranger he may be placed upon. 
The instinctive desire to hunt is present in the newly-born pup, almost 
as soon as it can crawl, but, like other senses, that of smell equally 
requires development to obtain the greatest results. Some good folk 
seem to think that all that is necessary is to buy a bloodhound, let him 
sniff at a glove or a_ boot, and he will at once proceed with unerring 
accuracy to hunt the owner down crowded streets, up and down darkened 
stairs, take train by underground railway, and finally run his quarry to 
earth upon the top of an omnibus. He is also supposed to distinguish a 
criminal from an honest man, and to hunt the former by preference. It 
seems peculiar that the most difficult hunting feat imaginable should be 
expected of these clever animals, without any training, but the fact remains 
that this, toa large extent, has been the case. Although the bloodhound, 
like any other hound, requires to be entered to hunt, still its wonderful 
olfactory powers and intelligence enable it to hunt ‘the clean boot” in an 
astonishingly shoit space of time. An instance of this may be cited in the 
case of Mr. Kidd’s ‘“ Kickshaw,” at the recent trials. This hound had 
never been hunted until within a fortnight of the trials, and she only had about 
six lessons in all. Notwithstanding this, the hound distinguished itself 
above all the other competitors in its skill in casting when it lost the scent 
—picking it up again and running its quarry down in beautiful style. 
This, whilst exhibiting the great skill of the animal, also indicates that, in 
consequence of its natural olfactory powers, the training of a bloodhound 
is a comparatively easy matter. It would be impossible, within the limits 
of this article, to discuss the best method of training bloodhounds, and, for 
full information on this subject, the reader cannot do better than peruse 
Mr. Edwin Brough’s “ Hints on rearing and training Bloodhounds,” or his 
chapter on 4raining bloodhounds to hunt man in the book, ‘‘ Training Dogs, 
and how to make them good companions,” published by The Stock Keeper. 

It suffices here to say that, the earlier the young hound is trained, the better, 
and puppies, as young as three months, will readily enter into the spirit of the 
sport and show wonderful intelligence. The best system is, for the first few 
times, to get the puppy to hunt somebody it knows just to get his nose 
down. The “find,” too, is a cause of pleasure to the youthful pupil, and 
will raise in it a desire to hunt. The best distance for a start is a couple of 
hundred yards, the trail being laid up-wind, the puppy seeing the runner 
start, but the latter should disappear as quickly as possible. The person 
hunting the pup should know the exact course and take the dog over it, 
doing his best to encourage it to hunt and get its nose down for. that 
purpose. A very few lessons will suffice, and once the hound has begun to 
hunt for himself, he will make rapid strides, and, when proficient, he will never 
really lose his gift, even though not kept in training, and will always pick 
it up again easily, if given the opportunity. 

The use of bloodhounds as aids to the Police was much discussed 
it the time of the “ Jack the Ripper ”’ murders, some ten years ago. Upon 
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the application of the Police Authorities, Mr. Edwin Brough placed at the 
disposal of Sir Charles Warren, the then Chief Commissioner of the Police, 
two of his best hounds, Champion Barnaby and Burgho. Unfortunately, 
the hounds never had a chance of tracking the murderer, for the announce- 
ment, in the Daily papers, of their arrival in London was the signal for a 
cessation in the series of mysterious crimes then perpetrated. Having kept 
the hounds in London for a considerable time, the Police Authorities 
notified Mr. Brough that they had no further use for them, and they were 
sent to their home in the North. No sooner had they left the Metropolis, 
than yet another diabolical murder was committed. 

Sir Charles Warren, however, was satisfied with the ability of the hounds, 
being himself successfully hunted round Hyde Park by them, in faultless 
style. It seems that the presence of these hounds had the effect of sus- 
pending the Ripper’s operations, and they should, therefore, be useful not 
only for the detection of crime, but as a deterrent. For practical use in a 
crowded city there can be no two opinions that, generally speaking, the 
bloodhound cannot be usefully resorted to by reason of the thousands upon 
thousands of cross trails always being laid by the passers-by, thus practically 
rendering it impossible to lay the dog on the right track to begin with. 
If this could be done, there is no reason why, with persistent training, a 
hound should not be able to find his quarry even under such adverse 
circumstances. 

As an aid to the police in country districts, the hounds could be used 
with considerable advantage, especially in such an instance as the very 
common dinner-hour, country-house, jewellery robbery, and what better 
means of quickly discovering an escaped convict from such an establish- 
ment as Dartmoor could be imagined than a couple of well-trained Blood- 
hounds hunted in leash ? 

The Trials, just held, were promoted by the Association of Bloodhound 
Breeders, for the purpose 
of demonstrating that 
the bloodhound is 
capable of hunting 
man, and that man 
complete stranger, and 
the result was an un- 
qualified success in es- 
tablishing this fact 
beyond doubt, even in 
the mind of the most 
sceptical, and under the 
most adverse conditions 
of scent imaginable. It 
has been stated in print 
that other dogs can do 

Champion Barbarossa. the same thing, and that 
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The Bloodhound 








some spaniels or terriers 
will hunt their masters 
with the ease of a blood- 
hound. Quite so, but it 
is just here that would-be 
critics fall into a griev- 
us error, and they en- 
tirely fail to differentiate 
between a dog hunting 
its master and hunting 
stranger. Let any 
paniel or terrier owner 
try his dog on the 
trail of a stranger with 
a clean boot and watch 
the result. I trow the 
runner would be in x 
little danger of being hunted at all, much less found. 

It has been suggested that obstacles might have been arranged for at 
the Bloodhound Trials, and that the courses might have been longer. 
Both these points had been considered by the Committee, and, with 
regard to the length of the tests, the shortest would have been at least 
a mile, but for the accident of the Hon. Secretary, who alone among 
those present on the moor, early in the morning of the Trials, knew the 
exact tract of country selected and the boundaries of the courses. The 
staking out had to be completed in his absence, under unforseen, adverse 
circumstances, and in an extremely short space of time; the result being 
the courses were somewhat curtailed. With regard to obstacles, these 
could havg been easily arranged for at the expense of a proper view of the 
trials, and it was decided that, in consequence of the vast interest and the 
important gathering of the gentlemen of the Press, that an unbroken tract of 
country should be selected, giving a clear view of the working of the hounds. 
For obvious reasons, it would have been impossible to arrange for the 
competitions to be over stale trails of several hours old: this might easily 
be arranged for in a match between a couple of hounds, but not in a 
general competition. As a matter of fact, a four or six-hour-old trail 
would have been impossible on the day of the Trials, and yet give the 
judge and spectators an opportunity of seeing the runner go over the 











Chatley Regent. 


course. 

The Association. did perfectly right in taking into consideration every 
possibility, and guarding against it, and the result was that, whilst the 
onlookers did not see a specially difficult test, still, they had a clear view of 
a successful exhibition of the wonderful powers of the animal at a’ unique 
meeting, the arrangements for which went off smoothly and without a 
hitch. The Association will shortly arrange for some lengthy tests on a stale 
scent with obstacles-—not that a stone wall is much of an obstacle to a 
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trained hound. The only real obstacle to such a dog is the loss of 
scent, for so long as he detects it, it matters not whether the hound has to 
go over a stone wall, or over a gate, or along a scent-holding meadowed 
field. 

The sight of a bloodhound hunting a trail is pleasing and interesting, 
and the appearance of the noble beast itself is one of such solemnity and 
dignity that it is unrivalled in looks by any other breed, and his melodious 
bay and musical note is as enchanting as his appearance. Sir Edwin 
Landseer gave vent to his appreciation of the sage dignity of the hound 
when he painted the well-known picture of ‘‘ Dignity and Impudence.” 

For a description of the bloodhound, one cannot do better than refer to that 
drawn up by Mr. Edwin Brough and Dr. J. Sidney Turner. He is a very 
powerful hound, and stands over more ground than is usual with hounds of 
other breeds. The skin is thin to the touch and loose, especially about the 
head and neck, where it hangs in deep folds. As toheight, adult dogs will reach 
27 inches at the shoulder and weigh rrolbs., whilst bitches will sometimes 
attain 25 inches and weigh toolbs. The expression of the hound is noble 
and dignified, and characterised by solemnity, wisdom, and power. The head 
is most striking, it is narrow in proportion to its length, tapering but slightly 
from the temples to the end of the muzzle. In profile, the upper outline of the 
skull is nearly in the same plane as the foreface, and the entire length of 
the head, from the posterior part of the occipital protuberance to the end 
of the muzzle, should be at least 12 inches in dogs and 11 inches in 
bitches. The skull is long and narrow with the occipital peak very pro- 
nounced The eyes are deeply sunk in the orbits, the lids assuming a lozenge 
or diamond shape, in consequence of the lower lids being dragged down and 
everted by the heavy flews. The head is furnished with an amount of loose 
skin which, in nearly every position, is superabundant, but more particularly 
so when the head is carried low when on the trail, the skin then falling into 
loose pendulous ridges and folding in this fashion, The ears are extremely 
long, and fall in graceful folds, whilst the stern is long and tapering and 
carried gaily when hunting or exercising. In colour, the hound is 
found black and tan, red and tan, and tawny, whilst a smal] amount of 
white is permissible on the chest, feet, and tip of stern. 

Lastly, in temperament, this popularly supposed savage brute is really a 
hound of the most gentle and friendly disposition ; he is extremely 
affectionate by nature, being neither quarrelsome with his kennel com- 
panions nor with other dogs, and he is acapital guard. It is his nature to 
be somewhat shy, and he is equally sensitive of kindness and correction, in 
fact, so far ishe from being undesirable as a house dog oracompanion that the 
case is exactly the reverse, as he is eminently a docile animal with children, 
an excellent companion to man, and an ornament to the grounds or 
residence of his owner. 
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THE HEROISM OF THE YOUTH. 


BY INGLIS ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY E. F. SKINNER. 


HE average man will face, danger for the girl he loves; it wants a 
hero to incur ridicule for her sake. According to this shewing, the 
Youth should have the V.C. Let the reader judge for himself. 

If his own convictions were reliable evidence, the Youth was in 
love with the Coquette. The Coquette, to do her justice, considered his 
infatuation a youthful folly and nothing more. Perhaps she was right ; 
the Youth, at any rate, by the sacrifice he made, showed the strength of his 
own belief in the illusion. 

The fateful day was a Sunday. The Coquette was lunching with the 
Smiths in Brunswick Square ; so was the Youth, The Youth made sheep’s 
eyes at her across the mahogany, and offered worded worship after lunch in 
the drawing-room. 

‘“* Let me take you home afterwards,”’ he pleaded; ‘‘ I go your way, you 
know.” 

‘““My dear boy,” returned the Coquette, ‘I’m not going home. My 
brother is going to call for me, and we’re going on to the Mandevilles, in 
Cavendish Square. C 

The Youth silently anathematised the brother, and called down the 
wrath of Heaven on Cavendish Square. 

‘ Hang it,”’ he said; “‘ I don’t know the Mandevilles.”’ 

The Coquette was inwardly relieved; boys’ love is amusing and can 
often be made use of, but if taken in too large quantities, it }becomes some- 
what tedious. 

‘“* What a pity,” she sighed, and the Youth felt briefly happy. 

In due course the brother arrived; he shook hands with some of the 
guests, and then joined his sister and the Youth. He carried a straw hat 
and was wearing a club tie which positively cried out with a loud voice. 

“IT am not going to the Mandevilles with you in that awful tie,” said 
the Coquette, decisively. 
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“What rot!” replied the brother, with feeling—*“ it’s my football club. 
Doosid good tie, isn’t it, Ashby ? ” 

‘‘The Youth answered evasively that he liked club ties. 

“IT appeal to Mr. Ashby,” continued the Coquette. ‘Ought my 
brother to pay a formal call on Sunday in a tie like that ?” 

*‘ As he’s got on a serge suit and a straw, I don’t see that it matters his 
wearing a club tie,” hazarded the Youth. 

“‘ Well, I do when it’s a tie like that,”’ returned the Coquette. 

“Well then, you’ll have to lump it,” put in the brother, fraternally, 
*‘ because I can’t change it now.” , 

The Coquette flatly refused to allow it; the Youth’s spirits began to 
rise ; the Coquette was very wilful, not to say obstinate, and he began to 
see an abandonment of the Cavendish Square expedition. But his pleasure 
was short-lived. The Coquette drew him aside. 

“ Kiddy,” she said, using the nickname endearingly, “‘change ties with 
my brother, will you?” 

The Youth, who was wearing a frock-coat, stared at her aghast. 

“* Wear a club tie with a frocker ! ’’ he gasped, in horror. 

“To please me,”’ purred the Coquette. 

‘Oh hang it,”’ said the Youth; “I couldn’t do that.” 

“ Ah, well,” remarked the Coquette, wearily; ‘‘I never thought you 
meant what you were saying just now. You said you’d die for me.” 

“I'd rather die than wear a club tie with a frocker,” said the Youth; 
and there was not much exaggeration in this statement. 

“‘ Oh, very well,” said the Coquette, turning away. 

‘‘ Besides,” put in the Youth, lamely, ‘there's nowhere where we could 
change.” 

“You could do it perfectly easily in the hall,” returned the Coquette ; 
‘but, of course, if you’d rather not do a little thing like that for me, it 
doesn’t matter.” 

‘‘ But, really,” said the Youth, “ there’s no need. Why shouldn’t your 
brother wear a club tie ?” 

“IT do not wish it?” answered the Coquette, unreasonably and 
conclusively. 

‘‘Oh! Maisie, my dear, sweet girl,” said the Youth, ardently, “ you 
know I'd do anything for you; but to wear a club tie ”’—he was going to 
add, ‘‘and a club tie like that,” but checked himself—‘ with a frocker— 
Great Scott!” he broke off in horror. 

“ Well, what would it mean?” said the Coquette, petuantly. ‘‘ You’re 
going straight back to St. John’s Wood, I suppose? It’s merely a question 
of overcoming a silly fad for about half-an-hour ; but, of course, if you don’t 
care enough for me to——” 

*‘ Maisie,” said the Youth, with the light of a holy resolve in his eyes, 
‘you couldn’t have asked a greater sacrifice of me: it’s a frightful thing to 
do—ask any man—it’s quite unnecessary; but I love you, and, if only to 
show you how I love you, I'll do it.” 
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“‘ You're a dear boy,” said the Coquette, in secret triumph. 

The Youth followed his lady-love and her brother downstairs, like a 
lamb led to the slaughter. He had resolved to make this sacrifice, and 
acrifice it undoubtedly was. The Youth was a gentleman; the Youth was 
n undergraduate ; and, what is more, the Youth was a Youth. 

‘“* Take off that tie,” said the Coquette to her brother, when they reached 
the hall. 

‘What on earth—— !” 

“You are going to change ties with Mr. Ashby.” 

The Youth was already removing his black tie with trembling fingers. 
fo have parted with a limb would have been a lesser sacrifice. 

*“Oh! dash it all,” said the brother ; “‘ I’m not going to let Ashby wear 
my tie with a frock-coat.” 

“Come on, old chap, let’s have it,” said the Youth, looking with a sickly 
smile at a creation that might have been designed from a humming: top. 

The brother looked from his sister to the Youth, and from the Youth to 
his sister. The Coquette was accustomed to be obeyed in her own family, 
as elsewhere. 

‘Fred, will you take off that tie?” she said, imperiously. 

Fred removed his tie without further objection. 


you “It’s very good of you, 
Ashby,” he said, as he put 
th : on the Youth’s tie, “ but I 
must say you're a_ beastly 
juggins.’ 
yuld When the change was 
completed, the brother could 
tte; not contain himself. ‘‘Oh! 
>, it my grand-aunt!”’ he yelled, 
“you do look an outsider ”"— 
our and he fell up against the 
wall and rocked with laughter. 
and § The maid, who was wait- 
ing to open the street door 
you for them, giggled audibly. 
x to The Coquette withered 
r— her with a glance. 

‘* Fred,” she said, ‘‘ wait Hill 
u’re for me outside. I want to u lil Ni 
tion speak to Mr. Ashby a minute.” at / 
on't Her brother paused at the )/ 

door, noticing the Youth’s 
yes, pained look. 
+ to “‘T say, old chap,” he said, 
y to ‘I can’t let you do this. It’s 


” 


a b:t too—— Oh hanz it; I couldn’t do that.” 
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‘“‘ Fred,” broke in the Coquette, ‘‘do what I tell you.” 

Fred did. 

“‘ Kiddy, dear,” she said to the Youth, ‘‘ you’re a very good boy, and 
I’m going to reward you. You shall have tue photograph you’ve been 
begging for so long; good-bye,” and she swept out, leaving the Youth 
struggling between joy and misery. 

“Are you going out, sir?” asked the maid, with unconcealed amuse- 
ment. 

The Youth left the house with a futile attempt at dignity. _ 

Outside, he hailed a cab, with the look of a hunted animal, and told the 
man to drive to Gower Street Station. He found that by turning up the 
collar of his frock-coat and buttoning it up—it was 80° in the shade—he 
could exchange the appearance of vulgarity forone of lunacy, which he 
considered preferable. 

At Gower Street he took a third-class ticket to St. John’s Wood; he 
reckoned that, in this way, he would lessen the chance of meeting ac- 
quaintances. 

As he stood on the platform, seeking to efface himself as far as possible, 
he was hailed by an Oxford acquaintance. 

** Which way are you going ?”’ queried the latter. 

** St. John’s Wood,” replied the Youth. 

‘Oh, then, we go together to Baker Street,” said the other man, ‘ I’m 
for Kensington.” 

Accordingly, when the train came in, the Youth had to get in with the 
other into a second-class carriage. 

“I say, what on earth are you buttoned up like that for?” asked his 
ill-met acquaintance. 

‘“‘T have got,” said the Youth, ‘‘ the devil of a cold,” and thanked his 
stars that he was known to be rather subject to influenza. 

“‘T never knew a chap like you for colds,” said the other. 

‘It’s these beastly heat-waves,”’ hazarded the Youth, wildly. 

Now, it is well-known that the Underground Railway Company, with a 
watchful eye for evil-doers, has a very considerable staff of ticket- 
inspectors. It has also been noticed, by habitual travellers by “the 
Sewer,” that it is possible to travel for months, with one’s rightful ticket, 
without encountering any of these gentry, but, as surely as one, owing to 
mischance or, perhaps, design, travels only for one occasion by the wrong 
class, so surely is one overtaken by the relentless hand of ‘‘ Ate” in the 
guise of an inspector. 

The Youth’s case was no exception to the rule. At Portland Road, a 
gold-braided minion of the Company entered the carriage. 

‘“* One penny,” he said, looking at the Youth’s ticket. 

Now the Youth’s money was in his waistcoat pocket. There was no 
help for it; he had to unbutton his coat, and the club tie was revealed in 
all its splendour. 

His companion stared at him aghast, and it suddenly dawned 
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on the Youth that he could give no explanation of his appearance. 

So he merely sat still and felt sick, knowing that the story would be all 
round the ’Varsity in the Christmas term. The other made no comment, 
but remarked: ‘‘I didn’t know you hadn’t got a second-class ticket, or I 
wouldn’t have got in here.” 

“No,” answered the Youth, lamely, cursing his helplessness. He 
thought of saying that the whole thing was being done for a wager but he 
felt that the excuse coming as late as this, would seem rather thin. So he 
simply gave no explanation whatsoever. At Baker Street, he left the other 
man with a curt good-bye. But, as he left the carriage, he recognised a 
figure alighting from a first-class compartment—a familiar figure that 
brought his heart to his mouth. Sewell, the wag; Sewell, the college clown ; 
Sewell who would set the club tie story circulating through every common- 
room in the University, who would post up comments about it on the college 
notice-board, and send ornate and exaggerated accounts of it to “‘ The Isis.” 

There was but one thing to do, and the Youth did it. He turned and 
bolted up the steps and over the bridge as fast as his legs could carry him, 
determined to take his seat in the other train before Sewell, whom he knew 
to live at Harrow, could reach it. 

He saw that the train was just going to start, and raced down the steps, 
but the ticket-collector slammed the barrier in his face with a distinctly per- 
ceptible smile. 

“You might open the gate, I’m 
in a hurry,” gasped the perspiring 
Youth. 

The official’s smile broadened, 
but he said nothing. 

“Confound you, open that 
barrier,? yelled the Youth. 

The _ ticket-collector glanced 
casually at a newspaper. 

The infuriated Youth gave vent 
to a curse, not loud but deep. 

Behind him was the approach- 
ing Sewell, before him, six feet of 
wooden barrier. 

“ Pip-ip,” remarked an epigram- 

matic porter on the other side of 
the gate, who noticed his plight. 
The phrase is both vulgar and 
pointless, but it possesses a power 
of irritation that borders on the 
supernatural. 

Hitherto, the Youth had wavered ; 
the porter’s subtle aphorism settled 
him. He rammed his hat over his He was hailed by an Oxford acquaintance 
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ears, then with a scramble and a clatter was over the barrier. The ticket, 
collector dropped his paper and his smile at the same moment, and made 
for the Youth. The ticket-collector was a little man; the Youth took him} 
with both hands under the arm-pits and deposited him on his back, then 
made for the already moving train. 

The epigrammatic porter was ready to receive him ; on came the Youth 
at the run; the porter was no Rugby football player or he would have 
tackled low; as it was, he went for his man’s neck. The Youth handed him 
off in style and sent the man of epigram reeling backwards. 

The windows of the moving train bristled with excited heads; a school: 
boy, looking out of the last carriage, drew a classical parallel loudly. 

Secure in victory, the Youth seized the handle of the receding door ; the 
schoolboy opened and reached a hand to help himin. But the dauntless 
porter was again to the attack, and grasped the tail of the Youth’s frock- 
coat. Back fell the Youth into the porter’s arms. ‘ As when two lions—” 
yelled the classical and receding boy, but the rest of the allusion was lost as 
the train disappeared. 

Then the Youth turned on his assailants. The porter’s first attempt to 
tackle him had torn open his waistcoat, and the club tie, which was a long 
one, hung down to his waist. 

The Youth saw this and literally foamed at the mouth; the blended 
colours insinuated themselves into his brain; porters, platform, and 
station faded from his sight, and aggressive armies of imaginary club ties 
danced before his gaze. 

“Bang!” went his left into the porter’s face, and down went the 
epigrammatist. On came his old opponent, the ticket-collector. The 
Youth let him have it with his right and the man of tickets went down. 

Then the Youth, by this time a raving maniac, saw a man standing 
by, laughing. The man was wearing a club tie. This roused the Youth’s 
worst passions. He made a rush and aimed a terrific blow at the hitherto 
inactive spectator. This time the man was a boxer; he ducked, and the 
Youth felt a sensation as if all his teeth were being pulled out at the 
same time. Then he remembered nothing till he woke.up with a violent 
pain in his head, and found himself sitting in a hansom cab with a 
policeman at his side. 

He slept, fragmentarily, at Marylebone Police Station that night. 
The one friend to whom he had applied for bail was out of town, and 
he had refused to communicate with his people, fondly hoping that he 

would thus keep from them any knowledge of the affair. 

He say the folly of this in the morning, after an unpleasant interview 
with a facetious magistrate, whose. witticisms were more offensive to the 
Youth than the fine that followed them. 

The affair was a positive windfall for the halfpenny evening papers, 
which had posters on the subject. 

“VIOLENT SCENE AT BAKER STREET STATION, 

AN UNDERGRADUATE RUNS AMOK,” 
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read one, while another summed up matters in a still more ingenious 
headline :— 
“PATRICIAN HOOLIGANISM, 
YouNG OxForRD BLoop AT MARYLEBONE.” 


Their accounts of the incident shewed various degrees of ornate embroidery, 
but not a single paper omitted to give a cruelly accurate description of 
the Youth’s dress. ‘‘ The prisoner,” they said, ‘‘ appeared in court in a 
frock-coat, with which he wore a club tie.” One journal asserted that 
he wore his college colours. 

All this made matters unpleasant for the Youth, next term, at Oxford. 
“If he wants to fight porters,” was the verdict of his college, ‘let him. 
But, to give the ’Varsity away by wearing a club tie with a frocker—!” 
Further, Sewell, who had been in at the death, as it were, and witnessed 
with delight part of the conflict at Baker Street, gave vivid descriptions 
of the tie. “It was an object,” he averred, ‘“‘in comparison with which 
the Union Jack would look funereal.” . 

And all this the Youth suffered patiently and without explanation. 
“‘ Maisie’s photograph,” he thought, ‘‘ will be my reward.” He bought a 
big frame and hung it over his bed. “I will have it enlarged,” he thought, 
‘‘ when it comes, and it shall hang here.” 

He wrote to her and reminded her of her promise. In a fortnight 
he got an answer in which she told him she was engaged. A _ postcript 
informed him that, when she was photographed, he should certainly have 
a copy. 

“Forgive me,” he wrote back, “for reminding you. I know you will 
keep your word and I will wait.” 

Which shows that, if the Youth was a hero, he was a very young 
hero indeed. He is still waiting. 

‘“* Hang it all,” he says; ‘a promise is a promise.” 

Which, after all, is literally true. 
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The Skating Bow! Winners. 


A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY IN DAVOS. 


BY G. WOOD. 


HIPS that pass in the Night’ gave one side of the life in Davos, but 
this fortunately is the side of which the ordinary pleasure-seeker sees 
nothing. The holiday-maker only finds snow, ice, sun, and infinite 
amusement ; for him, a veil is drawn over all other things, and he 

finds neither time nor opportunity to lift the veil. Davos Platz is situated in 
the Grisons of Switzerland, five thousand feet above the sea level, and is easily 
accessible from England after a thirty-six hours’ journey. High as it is, 
yet it lies in a valley, and so is almost completely sheltered from the wind. 
In the old days, the traveller, passing through Basle and Zurich, left the 
train at Chur, and then had a long day’s drive over snow-clad passes, with 
every chance of an avalanche in whieh he might be snowed up for an 
indefinite time; now he trains in comfort straight into Davos itself. 
During the last four hours of the journey, the train climbs round and round 
up the mountains, affording a lovely view of frozen torrents, snow-clad pine 
forests and distant glaciers. The officials on this line are becoming pretty 
well accustomed to English people now, and though they think all English 
mad, make considerable allowance for their eccentricities ; one Swiss guard, 
whose invariable greeting was “‘Guten Morgen, das Wetter ist wundersc shén,’ 
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was persuaded to learn the English equivalent for the special benefit of that 
people, and would, in all good faith, and with a German accent, greet men 
and ladies alike with ‘‘ Good morning, have you used Pears’ soap!” The 
town of Davos is itself simply a mass ot Hotels, German and English, 
with a few very good shops sufficient for all things needful, from soap to a 
fancy dress; the whole is flanked by small pensions and villas, and everywhere 
there is electric light and, thanks probably to the English visitors, all 
modern comforts. 

Generally the first heavy snow falls at the beginning of December; then 
the frost sets in steadily, and in an average season there will not be another 
serious snow-fall till the middle of January. Skating goeson from the 
middle of December till the end of the following February. If the first 
snow falls before the frost sets in seriously, there is perfect skating on the 
Davos Lake, a mile and a half out of Platz, but this does not last very long 
owing to the intense frost, which causes the ice to open in gaping seams 
extending almost from end to end of the Lake. As a rule, skating is 
confined to two constructed rinks lying in the middle of the town. The 
big rink for the general public is three hundred yards long by two hundred 
broad, the Skating Club rink one hundred by ninety. At the beginning of 
the season, water is run into these rinks, which are made in form, of flat 
pits, the sides pierced with the water pipes, to the depth of two or’ three 
feet; this freezes solid, and the surface is renewed once or twice a week 
by flooding to the depth of half an inch or so. 

For the skater, the serious day’s work begins about eleven o’clock : until 
then the cold is too intense for pleasure, nipping hands, feet, and nose ; but 
the sun, rising over the surrounding mountains soon after ten, rapidly 
warms everything, and disperses the cold mist which rises over night. On 
the big rink you see beginners in every stage of falling, Germans with 
wonderful curly skates, tiny Swiss boys skating half the time on their 
ankles, and English 
people, with serious and 
pained expressions, 
practising for admittance 
into the club. On the 
club rink, things are very 
different ; here is real 
skating as compared with 
the bumble puppy of the 
big rink; here flourish 
combined figures; men 
in various aitire, from 
flannels to golf coats and 
scarlet sweaters, shout 
strange commands 
(Germans think us a 
~ San gat" Gay Geom. ‘hard swearing race); in 
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the corners other men, 
and ladies too, revolve 
hour by hour round 
oranges and apples— 
practising ; everywhere 
arms, legs, oranges, 
hoarse cries, wonderful 
contortions of the 
human form—and grace- 
ful skating. 

For all alike, how- 
ever, lunch is the great 
feature of the day; 
sindwiches and cake 
are brought from the 
hotels, drinks procured The Bowl Skating Competition. 
from the restaurant, 
which runs the length of one end of the rink, and, best of all, there is a hot 
sun in which one can sit and bask while enjoying the other luxuries. 
People say that Cricket ‘‘shop” is bad, with its talk of “‘ Coming Back,” 
‘‘ Shooter,” ‘‘ Gaper,”’ and what not, but it is nothing to the skating “shop” 
to be heard on all sides at lunch. Here's strange talk of ‘‘ Twice Back,” 
‘“ Rockers,” “‘ Back two turns and back entire,” ‘‘ Kickers,” and other weird 
phrases, and mingled with it you hear ‘‘ Hog,” “‘ Roarer,” and other terms 
of vituperation from Curlers (these people play a glorified game of bowls) ; 
from snug corners, too, you may overhear the arranging of a programme for 
that night’s dance, and other not quite nice things; and all break off every 
now and then to roar Hock! Hock! (this is the English pronunciation) at 
some speed skater flitting by on record breaking intent. After lunch (meat 
sandwiches chiefly) comes what is generally known as “ Pudding.” This is 
applied to the relaxation of the great skaters, who, for a short time leaving 
their Olympus, condescend to frivol with the common herd on the big rink. 
Frivol, indeed! they are really teaching the young idea to fall, and ladies to 
skate. The derivation of the term ‘‘ Pudding” is a much vexed question, 
but, after all, it naturally follows the meat, and lies evenly between two 
graces—or ought to. Skating goes on till about half-past four, when some 
energetic spirits turn to hockey, but most people depart for tea, either in 
their hotels or at a delightful French shop, where can be procured 
excellent chocolate, tea, or Davos Punth, a speciality of the place. After 
tea, billiards, rehearsals for theatricals or concerts, and so forth, fill up the 
time till dinner at 6.30 or 7. After dinner come theatricals, concerts, 
billiard tournaments, and dances, of which last there are, on the average, 
three each week from Christmas time till the end of January. 

The non-skater turns to tobogganing for his amusement ; they, and some 
few skaters even, say that it is better sport than figure-skating; but this 
seems a matter of opinion and of hardness of head. ‘There are two forms of 
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toboggan, the original Swiss and the new-fashioned American skeleton § 


machines. The former consists of a light wooden framework, forming a seat, 
supported about a foot off the ground by wooden runners which are sheathed 
with iron. The tobogganist sits on this, gripping the sides of the frame- 
work between his knees, and steers himself by means of two stecl- 
tipped sticks which he presses against the frozen snow with one hand or 


the other, according to the direction required. The American machine is 


longer and lower, and the wooden runners are replaced by steel, the seat 
becoming merely a board fastened to the upward curving ends of the 
runners. These ends are held rigid and in position by steel cross bars. 
The rider lies at full length on the seat, face downward and head first, with 
his legs dangling over the end of the machine, and gripping the front cross 
bar or the upper curve of the runners with his hands. The steering is done 
with two steel rakes secured on to the soles of the boots, and by swinging 
the machine into the right course with the hands. The idea in tobogganing 
is to start on a machine from the top of a slope, and by some means to 
arrive at the bottom; it is better if the machine arrives there, too, about the 
same time. In Davos itself, there are several small snow-runs on which 
the tyro can fall about to his heart’s content, and an_ ice-run for 
experts. This is a carefully engineered course, about three-quarters of a 


mile long, laid out with several curves. These curves have to be banked up§ 


to a great height with snow, on the same principle that a bicycle track is 
banked at the turns; and woe to the rider who o’ertops the bank. The 
great run on which the big races take place is on the high road, starting 
from Wolfgang, two stations below Davos, and ending at Klosters, also on 
the line, a distance of four miles. The whole distance can be covered 
without a stop if the course is fast, but the races are, as a rule, run over the 
last two miles only. When one first mounts a Swiss toboggan, the machine 


itself seems to be endued with life, and to be of a most “‘ cussed” nature; 
it refuses entirely to run 


in the required di- 
rection, preferring fre- 
quently to turn com- 
pletely round and pursue 
its uneven course back- 
wards, and it will buck 
the beginner off at every 
corner. Fortunately, on 
the small runs, there 
is a certain amount of 
soft snow into which one 
can fall, and no damage 
is received except from 
the snow, which will get 
in anywhere, up the legs 
Ga tho Statte Ben. or down the neck, for 
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choice. And yet one sees tiny Swiss 
children, hardly able to walk, careering 
gaily down these same runs, apparently 
not even troubling to steer. 

The American machine is a terrible 
affair, a thing of velvet and steel; brave 
indeed is the beginner who will trust 
himself to its tender mercies. Once 
mounted, he will find it, at first, im- 
possible to do more than cling on and 
let it run its own way, praying that it 
may not take him through a hard frozen 
bank, or jump the course altogether 
and carry him, head-first, through some- 
body’s front door or back railings. The 
machine is very heavy too, should it prefer to turn over and lie on the rider. 
The expert will face all these dangers and ride at full speed down the main 
road, passing hay-sleighs and other obstacles on the way, making on the 
average twenty-five miles an hour; but he, too, carries his life in his hands. 
A skid at a corner, an obtuse sleigh-driver,and he may shoot out of the 
course Over a precipice, or crash into a pine forest. Another great amuse- 
ment is to ‘‘ Tail’’ out to the top of one of the runs near Davos, to ride 
down, walk up again, lunch, and again ride down on the way home. The 
“Tail” consists of a long string of toboggans fastened two and two behind 
a pair-horse sleigh; the owner sits on his machine, and is towed to his 
destination. It sounds very nice and easy, but woe to the beginner in 
his confidence. The longer the tail, the more it wags, and wagging it will 
land the rider, if he be near the end of the tail, waist deep in soft snow; at 
every corner, the body, that is the sleigh, goes one way, but the tail prefers 
to go another, its own, until it is brought into the right path with a sudden 
jerk. The unwitting rider promptly falls off, and is fortunate if he does not 
fall between the two lines of toboggans to be whacked and bruised by each 
as It passes. 

The great events of the Davos season are the Skating Bowl Competition, 
the International Toboggan Race, the German Skating Competition, and 
the Belvedere Fancy Dress Ball. As a rule, all these events come off 
during the second and third weeks of January, though the toboggan race 
may have to be postponed sometimes, either from lack, or from super- 
abundance of snow. Several visitors come over to compete in these from 
St. Moritz, which gives opportunity for annual hockey and cur!ing matches. 

With the skating bowl goes the title of Champion of the English 
Skating Club for the season. On the day 6f the performance, the banks of 
the Club Rink are lined with spectators and kodaks, the rink itself being 
cleared except for the competitors, three judges, and one orange. In the 
first stage the competitors have to skate, in order, a selection made from 
the sixteen turns, on either foot; these turns they must make as near the 
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“Calling,” in a combined figure. 
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orange as possible, but they must not touch it. This seems to be very 
trying work: you will see a skater, very good under ordinary circumstances, 
approach towards that orange trembling in every limb, with arms, usually 
held motionless, groping pitifully to find the mark. He finds it, and then— 
falls down. However, some very fine skating in the English style is often 
seen. The second part of the ordeal consists of a short selection of com- 
bined figures, some of which are chosen from the first-class N.S.A. test, 
some constructed by the judges for the occasion. The “calls” are not 
published beforehand ; the skaters, who now perform in pairs, hear them 
for the first time, preliminary to skating them immediately. The judges 
mark on a fixed scale, independently of one another, the highest average 
winning the bowl. 

The International Toboggan Race is run down the two-mile Klosters 
course, and any form of machine, from the homely bath to the giant 
American, is allowed. From Davos itself, eight riders are selected by 
previous time tests, and there are usually St. Moritzers, Germans, Switzers, 
and Americans also competing. The riders draw lots for order of starting, 
since the sun often makes the track grow slower, and are dispatched at 
intervals of one minute. The times of arrival, if they do arrive, are taken 
by another watch set by that used at the start, by which means the time of 
each rider is easily calculated. ‘1he spectators for the most part crowd at 
the last two corners ; both of these are more than right-angled and appear 
at the end of a fairly long stretch of straight run; here it is that accidents 
or mishaps are most frequent, and here the race is either lost or won. At 
the last corner, the most difficult and the most important, there is a useful 
pailing backed by a cabbage garden, to stop the errant rider. There is also 
a race for Swiss machines only, and a Ladies’ Championship arranged in 
the same way. Great are the rejoicings when the “Shield,” badge of 
champion tobogganing honours, is won by a Davoser: the hotel, at which 

he happens to be a visitor, 
is decorated with gaudy 
flags, rockets are sent up 
that evening, and general- 
ly high revel is held. 

The German Skating 
Competition, comprising 
both speed and _ figure 
skating, is one of the 
great local festivals. 
People flock in from the 
surrounding country to 
spectate and applaud local 
champions, and _ com: 
petitors arrive from a 
over Germany an 

Suneteans. Austria, and even fror 
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A continued four. 


Holland, Russia, and Norway. The big rink is reserved for the skaters and 
the committee, the top bend of the racing track is lined with seats, and the 
whole place is gay with bunting, the flags of all nations which have a 
representative being run up. Two excellent bands, playing alternately, help 
to enliven things (in excess of zeal they have been known to strike up 
different tunes together). The race-course is oval, three laps to a mile. 
Two only skate in each heat, alternately taking the inner and outer track, 
due allowance being made for the man who gets more than his fair share of 
the outer. The races are very good to watch; the pace is terrific, and the 
action of the skaters not ungraceful. On one occasion, the leader, when 
ten or twelve yards in front, and from thirty to forty yards from the finish, 
fell, but, sliding on his back, by good luck kept a straight course and won 
by a skate’s length. His opponent, for once, must have thought a stern 
chase not long enough. The ice was very good. The races are 500, 
1,500, 5,000, and 10,000 metres respectively, and he who wins three out of the 
four gains the championship. The figure skating is entirely in the German 
style, with arms and legs flying everywhere, but with a rather graceful 
rythm. There are, first, compulsory figures which are known to the skaters 
beforehand, and then, five minutes’ “ go -as - you - please ’’—“ Figuren- 
Schlittschuhlaufen ”’—during which time the skater shows off all his-pet and 
most difficult feats. Nearly all devote a good deal of this five minutes to 
dancing on skates to the strains of one or other of the rival bands. These 
dance steps are very pretty and very intricate, introducing the ‘‘ spread 
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eagle”” and all sorts of 
“‘ grape vines.” Asa rule, 
the performers finish with 
what is known as the 
“Corkscrew.” This begins 
with a spin on one foot. 
While in motion the un- 
employed leg is wound 
round the employed, the 
knee of which is bent till 
the skater is almost sitting 
on the ice. In this position 
he still goes on spinning, 
and should then gradually 
A fancy dress four. rise again, finishing the 
spin on one toe. One 
trickster, while in this nearly sitting position, did quite sit, still spinning, 
and finally, lying full length on his back, appeared to be hurt. His friends 
rushed to his assistance, but, before they could get to him, he flung his 
legs over his head, and, turning a complete somersault, was standing 
safely on his skates again. Apparently he was accustomed to spinning 
on the ice, doing it purposely and taking precautions thereto, in order 
that he might the better show off his final acrobatic feat. 

The Skating Bowl, Toboggan Shield, and other prizes are generally 
presented at the Belvedere Hotel Fancy Dress Ball. The great feature of 
this is the cotillion. The dresses are very original as a rule, since at Davos 
no one minds much what he or she wears or what other people say. This 
is due to the climate. Other balls and dances there are, too, in profusion— 
fancy dress, poudré, flower, and sheet and bolster. In the last-named the 
sheet is used to drape the figure gracefully, and the bolster either as 
additional security to keep the sheet in place or else as an effective head 





dress. 

Of other amusements, such as bob-sleighing, running on frozen snow 
with skis (pronounced ‘‘ she”), and many other things, there is not room to 
tell, but one last word of warning to all who should think of Davos for a 
holiday: there is a saying, ‘‘ once a Davoser, always a Davoser.” 
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EGERTON HOUSE, NEWMARKET. 
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ILLUSTRATED FROM ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS BY CLARENCE HAILEY, 
NEWMARKET. 


EWMARKET! Newmarket ! Newmarket!” cried out a score of 
porters who ran to open the doors of the train which had just 
wearily made its way from the great Metropolis. 

** Keb, sir! keb, sir! keb, sir!” roared out a host of cabmen 
who vied with each other in shouting their loudest. 

When paying your first visit to Newmarket, do not be disappointed at 
the porters not wearing breeches and gaiters, and at their not swishing a 
whip against those gaiters. Again, do not be pained if the cabs are not 
drawn by thoroughbred racehorses, driven by Jockeys clad in silk; and, above 
all, do not expect to see bookmakers shouting the odds in the road. 

The long summer days had come to an end and the soil, hitherto cracked 
and baked, was softening, the heath, grass, and ploughed land had at 
last been relieved of their intolerable torture; rain had come, at length, 
to arrive almost in the garb of a stranger, but that was sufficient; the 
famine-stricken land was no longer thirsty, and the air was full of 
freshness once more. 

When I arrived at Newmarket, a young man quickly hustled me into 
a dangerous-looking vehicle, and, with a crack of the whip and a swear 
at the horse, he galloped away. They are all the same—thosé young 
drivers—and the Newmarket charioteers closely resemble those that 
hail from a University town. I have two complaints—serious ones 
against young drivers: they are always over-paid, and_ they never change 
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their appearance. You may know them for five or six years, and they 
wi!l remain young, always. Their clothes never change, neither do their 
horses—poor devils !—nor their cabs. One wonders if their money ever 
changes. Perhaps the Newmarket atmosphere, like the University atmos- 
phere, keeps them young; perhaps, too, their increased fares encourage 
that youthfulness. 

Anyhow, I scrambled, or rather, was jostled, into one of these ‘“ open 
flys,” and I had a warning. I had hardly done so before I was seized with 
a horrible sensation, a kind of scraping, and, in a moment, I grasped the 
situation. A protruding nail had greedily seized a fair portion of my 
overcoat, and my shoulder was almost laid bare ; I could have cried aloud 
with distress, but kept quiet. I pressed the disjointed portion into its 
proper place, and asked the driver if there were any more protruding 
nails--anywhere—on the seats. But he answered nothing and drove on. 

It had been raining at Newmarket, and there was mud everywhere, 
but the cab, I thought, was a safe one. It wasn’t—it was very treacherous, 
and I was subjected to repeated volley-firing from all sides of the road, the 
mud making a target of my neck and back. The drive, therefore, through 
Newmarket town, was anything but comfortable, as I was performing 
antics in each of the"four corners to avoid my mocking enemy. However, 
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Photo by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket 
Mr. Marsh H.R.H. Prince of Wales’ “ Florizel II" (Watts up). 
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Photo ty Clarence. Hailey, New nail at 
Egerton! House. 


to my great relief, the road, when nearing the summit of the Heath, 
became tired of sending its sprays in all directions, and, from hence, the 
drive to Egerton House was pleasant enough. 

And it is here that Mr. Marsh, the trainer to H.R.H. Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Devonshire, resides. His house is a great surprise. 
Cut away, as it were, from the heart of the surrounding woods is a clear 
hundred acres of land, on which are erected the largest stables in the 
world, a stud farm, and Mr. Marsh’s own aristocratically-designed hcuse. 
As my eye flashed round, right and left, there was much which interested. 
My Jehu looked magnificent, or pretended to, as he swept up a longish 
drive, which skirts, on the right-hand side, an extensively laid out paddock, 
and, immediately surrounding, well-planned gardens caught the eye till lost 
in the distance. The cab stopped with a jerk and I jumped out, avoided 
the protruding nail, and paid the driver an exorbitant fee; in another 
moment I dashed up to the house, rang the bell, and found myself 
graciously shown into a luxuriously-fitted hall. Mr. Marsh was out, in 
the stables somewhere, and I followed his housekeeper, a really fascinat- 
ing woman, in her endeavours to find him. I implored her to desist 
making these unworthy efforts for one so humble as myself, but it was 
useless; I was shown to the office and I remained there, but only 
for a few moments, for the great trainer, a picture of good looks and 
health, had appeared. He greeted me with a hearty good-morning; at the 
same time, he told me he honestly hadn’t the slightest idea who 
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was, but that made no difference. He talked fifty thousand words to 
the minute, and he walked six times faster than I, and he, meanwhile, 
showed some very fine stables, probably some of the best the world has set 
eyes on. It is difficult to conceive anything better; you stand at one end 
of them and look down the corridor; the other end is visible in the dim 
distance. The stalls I did not count; it did not occur to me to do so, and 
I am glad it didn’t; time was precious. At the moment, though, I was too 
much taken up with the beautiful horses that were being groomed, and 
some which were, on that very day, going to add their names to those “ first 
past the post.” In these stalls nearly all had races in first-class company, 
and when such names as Jeddah, Dieudonné, and Nunsuch; Balsamo, 
Minstrel, and Lucknow; Sallius, Victoria May, and Ortrud are mentioned, 
there is no surprise that, at the time of our visit, Egerton House, had won 
over sixty races this summer. 

It was the day of the Middle Park Plate, one of the greatest two-year old 
races, and the trainer was anxious to get away to the course. He told 
me he was in a hurry and that he was off to Sandringham, but he was, 
as a matter of fact, going to see two of his horses race. He ordered me, 
if I wished it, the best of lunches; and to show that he really had an 
interest in me, he summoned Mr. Fenn, his secretary and right-hand 
man, to show me the domains he was master of. Before he was quite out 
of sight, I mentally set down a few words concerning the man himself. 
will begin by 
stating that it 
does one good to 
have seen Mr. 
Richard Marsh, 
and I feel proud 
to have had 
conversation 
with him. I 
looked upon him 
as a_ splendid 
fellow and great 
type of English- 

g ; man. I am 
ww. hd . told he is at his 
best in tiding 
over troublous 
matters: defeat 
to him is un- 
known. To be 
master of such 
an establishment 

Photo by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket as Egerton 
The Stables. House, requires 
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Photo, Hailey, Newmarket. 
Mr. Smallwood, The Stud Groom. 
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the abilities of no ordinary man. Ten 
ordinary men would not rule that domain, 
so vast are its intricacies, so numerous 
its acres. In Richard Marsh you meet 
one whose administrative powers are ex- 
ceptional, whose word is law, and who 
very rarely goes back on that word. 
You have here a man whom all New- 
market respects and whom the employés 
worship. Well done, Mr. Marsh! right 
well have you earned the impartial praise 
of the disinterested loafer that “‘’e’s one 
o’ the best we’ve got.” 

I was now left alone in Mr. Fenn’s 
charge, and it was not long before we 
went diligently to work. First of all, I 
was shown the office: a very spacious 
room, where photographs of nearly every 
great horse, some rather faded, hang, and 


in this room all the various workings and arrangements of the whole 
establishment are set at work. It was there I saw a list of every 
horse in training; horses which have among their owners the Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Devonshire, Duke of Marlborough, Lord W. Beresford, 
Lord Wolverton, and Mr. J. W. Lamach, the owner of this year’s Derby 
winner, Jeddah; I saw a glass case containing the racing colours of 
some of the first names in the land, and, on a table hard by,a box of 


delightful Havana cigars. 


glance of the stables— 
this time from the out 
side, and a very im- 
posing view was seen; 
the whole centre a 
mass of finely-laid turf 
which was surrounded 
by well-kept hedges. 
Beyond, through an 
archway, was a second 
yard which contains 
the buildings of the 
boys’ quarters, the 
Turkish baths, electric 
light works, and the 
blacksmith’s forge —a 
small village, in fact 
without the church 
steeple. _Harness-rooms 








Passing from this room, I got another 
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Jeddah. O. Madden riding. 
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Photo, Hailey, Newmarket. 





H. Jones, 
The Light-weight Jockey of Egerton House. 
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and drying-rooms were the next objects 
of interest, and the way the contents 
of these were arranged gave the appear- 
ance of one vast puzzle. 

We then made our way to the 
dormitories of the stable lads, where 
beds innumerable abounded, and where 
each presented a picturesque and clean 
appearance by the neat red rugs. Sud- 
denly, we came upon one room where 
we beheld a jockey in real life; he was 
reclining on a chair, with legs on 
the mantelpiece, nearly asleep. He 
started, roused himself, and we had 
conversation with him. Have you ever 
talked to a jgckey, and have you ever 
heard one talk? If you never have 
heard one talk, I will tell you that they 
speak exactly like you or I—a fact, 
I confess, I had no idea of. I always, 
somehow, considered jockeys in, the 


abstract; and froma human point of view, I regarded them as similar to those 
bended forms which swing backwards and forwards once a year in a racing 
boat from Putney to Mortlake. These forms I always considered as part and 
parcel of the actual boat, and, in the same enlightened manner, I had never 
formed any other idea except that a horse and jockey were all one piece. 


It was then a delightful surprise 
to find oneself talking to this 
jockey; to discover that his 
senses aud his power of speech 
were infinitely superior to one’s 
own, and that one quitted his 
presence with the same respect 
as one hurriedly entered it. I 
find out, to-day, that this jockey 
is still quite young and is fast 
rising in his profession. I shall 
find out, to-morrow, that he will, 
in a season or two, possess a fine 
house and a valet. It is certainly 
true nothing succeeds like 
success. 

The clock in the court-yard 
struck twelve, and we turned 
our steps towards the stud farm 
where four sires were- now in 
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Dieudonne. 
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= residence, two of whom—St. Serf and Ayrshire 
—are even now famous. There is a certain 
awe felt in drawing near the private home of 
these magnificent sires, and it was with gentle 
pace and silent tongue that I approached 
their majesties. Mr. Smallwood, the stud 
groom, however, came up and_ smilingly 
encouraged ie to flatter them, and assured me 
that his “troupe” fully appreciated any 
gracious remarks I might have to offer. St. 
Serf is perhaps not so well known to the 
outside world as Ayrshire, though both are 
| within the memory of the present generation. 











ss Photo, Hailey, Newmarket. The last-named horse, however, caused me to 
TS | Se linger awhile, and in my own case I wanted 


to thank Ayrshire. My thoughts rushed back 
to the time when the head boy of my house suggested my taking one 
share in a lottery for the Derby of 1888. He said I was certain 
to draw the winner, and I believed him, till I heard him remark the 
same to another. I entreated earnestly for the return of my shilling, 
but it was not to be, and I drew a blank. Smith had on his ticket 
a horse named Ayrshire, and wanted to sell it for two shillings. I 
was the first he came upon with that amount in hard cash, and I became 
the purchaser—a lucky one, as Ayrshire won the Blue Riband, and landed 
me a winner of some fifteen shillings. Although now ten years since the great 
race was captured by him, it was difficult to realise that he carried nearly 
fourteen years. So proudly did he arch his neck and so exquisitely did his 
soft, black coat glisten, that it seemed a pity to shut out the great green 
world oyer which he had galloped so famously ; many a pleasant memory 
did his visit revive, and 
it was with a sigh of 
regret that the door of 
his loose box was once 
more fastened. 

Adjoining the stables 
was the yard of the 
brood mares, in number 
possibly twenty-five, and 
happy seemed they as 
in twos and threes they 
scampered about  con- 
tinually. It is a habit 
of theirs to collect be- 
neath one particular shed 
in this yard, and to aa ateinis anand 
bring them out it Is Ayrshire. Winner of the Two Thousand and Derby 1888. 
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Photo by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket. 
The Stud Farm. 


necessary, we were told, to clap the hands. I clapped my hands, and 
Mr. Fenn, I believe, clapped his, but there was no notice taken. There 
was yet another clapping of hands, and in a moment the mares understood 
and came scampering together in the middle to show themselves. This 
last clapping of hands appeared similar to our own, but it obviously wasn’t. 
It was Mr. Smallwood who had clapped. 

The stud farm is bounded on the north side by a private gallop which is 
never affected by weather. In the driest temperature, the soft, springy moss 
with which the turf is embedded forms a perfect soil, and horses have an 
advantage here which 
probably no other 
stables can boast of, 
and it is partly on this 
account that Egerton 
House has earned its 
fame. 

The end of this in- 
teresting inspection ter- 
minated by a visit to the 
house, where all _ the 
rooms were of spacious 
size, the dining-room 
being particularly strik- 
ing. Exquisitely panelled 
with a lightly-stained 
oak work, the whole 

PRE Oey presents a tasteful piece 
St. Serf by St. Simon--Feronia. _ of design which 1S 
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especially shown off by the lightly-coloured furniture to match.”- The 
billiard-room and the study are both in the best taste, and, needless to 
say, each was covered with portraits of great racers. Persimmon in the 
dining-room figured very prominently in an oil painting in which he was 
represented as striding the greensward at full gallop, while: the famous 
picture of Florizel II. with its jockey and trainer was equally conspicuous. 

It would be impossible to relate the numerous presents which here 
abound ; it would be equally impossible with limited space to enumerate 
the various objects of historical racing interest. Egerton House, to 
describe fully, would require several weeks of residence and several books 
of description. Each department is a museum of its kind, and the whole 
institution is worked so ingeniously and so harmoniously that the casual 
observer is not in any way astounded. His spirits, damped by pro- 
truding nails and mud bullets, soon recover themselves, and many a day 
elapses before his fiery enthusiasm diminishes after his visit to Egerton 
House. 





















































































































































































































































BY G. S. STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON. 


ETHEL’S SOCIALISM. 


THINK that Carlyle would have admired Mr. Bantock very much. A 
strong, silent man Carlyle would have calledhim. In fact, Mr. Bantock 
very seldom says anything. He is content to do his work in the 
world, from eleven till four every day, with only an hour’s interval for 

lunch—excepting a week, now and then, and two months in the summer 
when he takes his well-earned rest. Even in his relaxations, at whist or 
golf, he indulges in no speech beyond an occasional exclamation. He says 
little at his own table, though he is sometimes prone, as I have said— 
with the object of encouraging poor men like myself—to enlarge on his 
early struggles. Some time ago, however, fate compelled him frequently 
to argue and, finally, to make something like a speech. 

I have mentioned that Ethel Bantock was, at one time, desirous to learn 
Latin. It was a sign of an enquiring mind, and she displayed that quality 
in other directions. Now, an enquiring mind is an excellent thing in its 
way, and I wish to give Ethel every credit for hers, but it is apt, in youth, 
before it is corrected by knowledge and wisdom, to lead its possessor into 
false conclusions. I have also mentioned that, at an earlier stage, she was 
attracted by the terribly unconventional Miss Clavering. This showed 
candour and breadth of view, which, again, are excellent characteristics 
when properly directed, though always a little dangerous. I have reminded 
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you of these things to soften the shock, if possible, when I tell you that, 
at the age of sixteen, Ethel declared herself a convinced Socialist. She 
contrived to get and read most pernicious books on the subject. She 
delivered herself of theories about wealth of which the logical upshot 
would have been that the Bantocks should divest themselves of theirs. 
She found out the number of hours during which omnibus-conductors and 
people of that sort work every day, and reproached Russell, and, by implica- 
tion, her own father, for not working so much. She hinted that poor Tom, 
who did no work, ought to starve. She found out what the cottagers in 
the country had to eat, and instituted ridiculous comparisons between that 
and the food consumed in her own house. I remember that she once, 
taking up the menu, at dinner, complained indignantly of there being eight 
courses. Unfortunately for her, Mrs. Bantock was present, and said at once 
that if she heard any more of that, Ethel should be put on a cottager’s diet 
and not appear in the dining-room—a threat which quenched her zeal for 
equality in that direction. Mrs. Bantock sensibly remarked that cottagers 
neither needed nor could appreciate such cooking as was absolutely 
necessary for herself. 

In her mother’s presence, indeed, Ethel did not dare to ventilate her 
theories. She tried to do so only twice: once on the occasion I have 
mentioned, and once when she said she wished half the money spent on 
her dress to be given to the poor. On this latter occasion, Mrs. Bantock 
told her to leave the room since she would not leave off arguing. But 
one summer, when I was staying in the country, Mrs. Bantock had to go 
away for a week on an errand of kindness and pity: to nurse her aunt, a very 
rich and (I am sure) a most excellent old lady. Then Ethel had a clear 
field and made a most unscrupulous use of it. Mr. Bantock is devoted to 
his children, and, perhaps, too tolerant of their very few and transitory 
faults. He was quite unable in this case to adopt his wife’s kind, but 
unflinching firmness. He began to argue. Now, this was a most unwise 
step, because, like many most sagacious minds, Mr. Bantock’s is somewhat 
slow in its working, whereas Ethel is nimble-witted. So that, although her 
arguments were absurd, and Mr. Bantock’s sound and well-established, 
Ethel invariably had the last word and an illusory appearance of victory. 
At first I endeavoured to assist my host, but Ethel turned on me with 
such rudeness—I might almost say with such savagery—that I was reduced 
to silence—dignified, I trust. 

“Oh, you!” she said: “ you daren’t call your soul your own. You're a 
born slave. So long as you’re comfortable, you don’t care what injustice 
is done in the world. 

‘I beg your pardon,” I said ; ‘“‘ I care very much.” 

“Nonsense. You've no spirit at all. Look at the way you fall flat on 


your face when mother bullies you.” 
I said I thought it was a privilege to be criticised by Mrs. Bantock. 
“That’s humbug,” she returned. 
to box your ears.” 


“You'd say it was a privilege if she were 
I remembered an incident I shall relate anon and was 
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silent. It would have been useless to try to explain my point of view to 
Ethel. She went on: “It’s because you’re cowardly and lazy. You care 
for nothing but being comfortable. You needn’t talk. But look here, 
Father, don’t you see—,” and soon. Of course, after this, I preferred to 
intervene infrequently. Russell was away on a visit. Tom gave his father 
no assistance, and, in fact, seemed to enjoy his perplexity. I am afraid 
that Mr. Bantock, who usually liked his meals, found them an absolute 
torment during this week. 

Ethel returned to the sordid subject of food, and insisted on the 
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inequality between that of the Bantocks and that of the surrounding 
ottagers. In vain Mr. Bantock pointed out that brain-workers required a 
more nourishing diet. Ethel laughed this argument to scorn ; even going 
50 far as to hint a disbelief in her family’s brain-work. She went on to say 
hat if brain-work was the consideration, then great geniuses ought to fare 
better than bankers and brewers, whereas the reverse was notoriously the 
ase. It seemed to her to be shocking that people who produced great 
works of art should be so ill-paid. Literaray people, too, were shamefully 
reated. I rather agreed with this last remark and sighed sympathetically ; 
but Ethel did not welcome my sympathy. 

“Oh,” she said, “I don’t mean you and your silly, rotten writings; 
‘m sure you get quite as much as they deserve. I mean people who 
write really great things—things that make the world better.” 

Mr. Bantock said that, to his certain knowledge, a popular novelist who 
banked with him made five thousand a year, and he had heard of a woman 
hho got a thousand a year by writing an article on Fashion, once a week. 
thel was quite angry, and said, excitedly, that she did not mean those 
eople either. ‘‘ Milton,” she said, “only got ten pounds for ‘ Paradise 
ost,’”” and, to the remark that Milton died a long time ago, she replied that 
he did not believe he would have got much more now. It was monstrous, 
he said, that great poets should be in want while people like themselves 
ved in luxury. Then Mr. Bantock pulled himself together to reply. 

“My dear child,” he said, mildly, “the pecuniary recompense given by 

e community to anybody is in proportion to his usefulness. Your great 
oets are all very well, but they are not useful; they don’t increase the 
rosperity of a country. I have no objection to them, I assure you—none 
hatever ; but it is absurd to suppose that they ought to be paid large 
comes like people who do the work of the world.” 

“Such as successful music-hall singers ?” Ethel forcibly interrupted. 

Mr. Bantock continued with great patience, “It’s impossible to argue 
ith you if you make absurd interruptions. Of course I mean people who 
e really necessary to the world. You see I’m arguing on your own lines. 
say nothing of the rights of property, without which the world could not 
st for a single minute.” 

“Well, but take your case, Father: how are you necessary to the 
brid ? ” 

“T take care of its money.” 
3c2 
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““Yes—but ought you to get, for that, twice as much in a week asa 
clever writer would make in a year—a really clever writer? And three 
times as much a year as a Cabinet Minister ?—not that I think much of 
them.” 

** Well—part of our income is your mother’s.” 

“That’s beer,” said Ethel, contemptuously, forgetting altogether 
Waterloo and Trafaigar. 

** And a very good thing, too,” Mr. Bantock replied with good humour, 

‘* But mother doesn’t make the beer,’”’ Ethel said—an irreverence of 
thought which, I confess, shocked me. 

** Ah, there,” said Mr. Bantock, “‘ you touch on private property. I can‘ 
argue that with you.” 

“Why not?” 

** Because it’s self-evident.” 

**T don’t see it. Won’t you argue it, Father?” 

‘‘No,” said Mr. Bantock, firmly, ‘‘ I will not.” 

Ethel looked as though she had won. I confess I was inclined to blam 
Mr. Bantock for allowing these discussions at all; it was an amiabk 
weakness, but a weakness still. They went on at least twice a day, anj 
since Ethel would not let me speak, I found them tedious. But M, 
Bantock never really put his foot down until the evening before Mrs 
Bantock was to return. Ethel, no doubt aware that her reign of argumen 
would be at an end the next day, had collected all her forces for a field-day 
and, as ill-luck would have it, the morning’s paper gave her a superficial 
good ground for manoeuvres. Some years before, Mr. Bantock, with th 
open-handed generosity natural to him, had advanced six hundred pound 
to the inventor (a young man whom he wished to help) of a new kind \ 
soda-water bottle stopper, to work the patent, on condition of receiving h 
the profits of the venture. It had turned out a great success, and, for so 
time, Mr. Bantock had drawn between three and four thousand a year frot 
it. The affair was then turned into a company, and Mr. Bantock, fearia 
that the invention might at any time be superseded by another, disposed ‘ 
his interest in it for (I think) thirty thousand pounds, a respectable sum, b 
one which Mr. Bantock would not have thought worth while mentioni 
as a special cause for gratulation. But that morning’s paper contained th 
prospectus of the new company. Ethel saw it, and, remembering ti 
invention, put several apparently innocent questions to her father at lund 
which he, pathetically unsuspicious, answered frankly and in good fait 
Ethel seemed thoughtful, and at dinner she opened fire. 

‘‘T don’t quite understand, Father,” she said, still with seemil 
innocence, “‘ about this company: you are to get thirty thousand pount 
aren’t you?” 

Mr. Bantock replied in the affirmative, simply and even a lit 
complacently. He little knew what was to follow! 

‘Why do you get that ?” 

‘‘ Because I invested in the thing originally.” 
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asa “Let’s see,” said Ethel, quite 
thre impertinently judicial, ‘‘that was six 
ch off hundred pounds, wasn’t it ?” 

Mr. Bantock seemed to have a 
dim idea of her drift, an application 
ether of some absurd notion about un- 
| earned increment. ‘‘ Yes, that was 
mourf it,” he said, ‘‘ but of course I might 
ce off have lost it all. It was a speculation.” 

‘Ts that the same as gambling ?”’ 
cani™ Ethel asked. 

Mr. Bantock answered, with a little 
natural irritation: ‘‘ No, of course 
not; quite a different thing.”’ 

Ethel ejaculated: ‘‘ Thirty thou- 
sand pounds! ” 





| 












blam “Well,” said her father, ‘‘if I 
niabif hadn’t advanced the six hundred, 
_ ani there’d be no money for anybody. 
t Mg You don’t understand. I ran the fo GE 

Mn tisk of losing it.” — a 
men “But thirty thousand pounds! | 
j-daga Fifty times as much as you put in, She lookedjup and:met my eyes. 
‘cial and all in six years! It does seem un- 
h ty fair. Without any work!” 
ound ‘“* My dear child, you don’t understand economical questions. | Without 
ind @ brains and directing powers, no amount of work is any good s 
gh ‘‘ But you didn’t direct—your brains didn’t come in at all s 
- $0 ‘“‘My -capital did, and that’s the same thing —the same thing 
r from precisely.” 
earil ‘Then the whole system’s wrong. I call it infamous. If I were you, I 
sed @ couldn’t touch this money.” 
m, b At last, Mr. Bantock’s patience gave way. He had borne much, but he 


joni COUld bear no more. To hear his own child attack the most sacred 
od tg institutions of human society, and to stigmatize his accidentally profitable, 
g ti but originally generous, action as infamous! He was a silent man, but now 
lund his duty compelled him to make a little speech. He raised his voice, 
fait" almost shouted in fact. 
“‘ Be silent, Ethel! Not one word more! I never heard such monstrous 
,emigg ideas, never. If your dear mother had been here, you would not have dared. 
ouny Where you get them from I can’t imagine ; if there are any books of that 
sort in my house, they ought to be burnt. As for what you say, I suppose 
lit’ 2tgument’s wasted on you, but I’ll explain, once for all. ‘It’s such men as 
me, with capital and foresight, who make progress and _ prosperity 
possible. To deny it is to be false to all the principles you have ever been 
taught. The whole Constitution, the Monarchy itself, depend on it. I will 
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not hear another word. What you say is simply contrary to Christianity 
I shall inform your mother of what you say.” 

Ethel had looked down at her plate, but when he had finished hi 
admirable little oration, she looked up and met my eyes. I could nd 
help being amused at her discomfiture—so necessary for her good—and wa 
smiling, and I regret to say she was angry for days and took ever} 
opportunity of annoying me. Tom said “hear, hear!” after Mr. Bantock’ 
remarks, flippantly, I could not help thinking. 

The next day, when Mrs. Bantock returned, Ethel's socialistic book: 
were solemnly burnt in the library. It was an impressive spectacle, and 
Mrs. Bantock’s observations were trenchant and memorable. Ethel neve 
openly talked socialism again, and Mr Bantock was able to return to hi 
usual silence. He had spoken, when duty compelled him, to the point 
and, having spoken, dismissed the matter from his mind with the ease o 
which strong natures, who do not speak, but act, alone are capable. I wish 
Carlyle had met him. 
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He wears a pig-tail, and a happy grin ; 
There’s a beauteous girl aside him, and she droops and pipes her eye, 
Which is the treacle as it’s written in. 
He chucks his arm around her waist, and swears as he’ll be true 
Until White Wings shall safely waft him back 
To splice his faithful Polly, and it ends gay and jolly, 
And the book is kindly called Our Gallant Jack. 


7 seen him in the picture-books, as handsome as he’s high, 


There’s precious little left of that, 
The yarn’s been worked a trifle thin ; 
It’s the sort of lovely lie, as a pensioner’d try, 
A-pumping lady-visitors for gin ; 
When you want to wed, you asts for a Permit, 
And your girl draws half your pay while you're at sea, 
And it’s steam as humps you back, and you ain’t called Nothing Jack, 
They just label you a plain A.B. 


You've been to the theatter, when you donah’s got the dibs, 
And you’ve seen him in the melodrama play ; 

He gets condemned to die, and the donah starts to cry, 
And you feel its worth the bob she had to pay. 

He mugs his Black-Eyed Susan, and she sniffs a last farewell, 
And they march him off to hang him at the yard ; 

He’s a hero ev’ry time, while the chap as did the crime 
Owns up at last, and goes for ten years hard. 
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But it never happens like that now, 
There ain’t no yards, and so he couldn’t hang, 

And a tin and varnish saint’d get punched till he was faint, 
And learnt to talk some other kind of slang. 

And likewise, which is proper, women ain’t allowed aboard, 
So Black-Eyed Sue’d have to do a gee, 

And when officers get drunk, they stop down inside their bunk, 
They don't go sparring with a deck A.B. 


You’ve been and bought a song-book, and you’ve studied all the tunes, 
And you let ’em out at parties when you’re asted, 

And you give ’em Jack’s the Boy, and the Starboard Watch Ahoy ! 
And you calls ’em lubbers, and you roars Avast ! 

Then you let your feet fall heavy and you hitches up your slacks, 
And you dances ’em a horn-pipe mighty slick, 

And you thinks as that’s the way as we earns our bloated pay, 
Behaving like a monkey on a stick. 


There’s precious little Ho! Heave ho! 
They’d soon shut up your ugly mug, 
And life ain’t none too long, to fill your mouth with song, 
When you’ve got a chew of juicy plug. 
And there’s heaps of work we’ve got to do, 
We ain’t no dashed jackasses on the spree, 
We’ve the guns to be kept bright, and the deck to be stoned white, 
And that’s about the life of an A.B. 


The chaps as writes that clammy trash are off their boiling chumps, 
It’d learn ’em things to stow on for a trip, 
When they’d scuttled back to land, they’d begin to understand 
As it ain’t all comic opera on a ship; 
And p’raps they get to talk some better sense, 
And tell the people how we watch and pray, 
And get ’em to believe as we want a lot more leave 
And a few more shiners added to our pay. 


It ain’t all lavender, not much, 
And the words is purple as you want to spout, 
When the Channel’s choked with fog, and there ain’t no chance of grog, 
And you're on the foc’sle-head at the look-out, 
It don’t comfort you to know they all love Jack, 
And your yellow stripes won’t warm you worth a D. 
And you daresn’t try to smoke, and if that’s the time to joke, 
You’re a Hangel, not a fool, A.B. 
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Of course, we’re werry pretty with our landing clobber on, 
Like kids at home wear for their Sunday suits, 

With the cast-iron Sinnett hats, and brown gaiters for our spats, 
What we neatly buckles round our daisy roots; 

And we takes our little go-carts, with a Maxim for a babe, 
To have a game with niggers on the jump, 

It’s a song and dance before us, while our bullets lead the chorus, 
And it does us good and takes away the hump. 


It ain’t so rotten then, I know, 
You never grumble at a chance to fight, 

It’s like fresh meat for lunch, when you’ve got someone to punch, 
It clears your blood and sets your stomach right ; 

And you feels you gets your own bit back again, 
And you're kicking at the Admiralty, 

It’s them you try to bust, when you catch a ’eathen’s crust, 
Which is needful for the health of the A.B. 


And when your playtime’s finished, and you go back to your boat, 
It gives your heart to knuckle down once more, 

And you eats your blooming fill, and you does your small-arms drill ; 
While you’re waiting for a proper kind of war; 

And when it comes, they get the steam well up, 
And the blokes what stop behind cheer till they’re black, 

And you dresses to attention, and you reckons up the pension 
As you ought to get, if ever you come back. 


Hip, Hip, Hurrah! Britannia rules the waves! 
They give you cocoa, and they give you jam, 

So keep your brass-work clean, and just think Gord save the Queen, 
When the order’s rung to clear the decks to ram ; 

And if you get rammed first, well that’s all luck, 
But you’re mighty glad your papers stand V.G., 

And the guns play Home, Sweet Home, and you swim to Kingdom Come, 


And that’s the way to end up an A.B. 
ALFRED SLADE. 
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Two lines to her rod. 
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DO I ASSOCIATE CHRISTMAS WITH MERRIMENT ? 


BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M.P., ARTHUR LAWRENCE, AND G. B. BURGIN. 


Do I associate Christmas with merriment? Such is the 
Tustin McCarthy, M.P. question which THE IpLER propounds to me after the 
affirms reservedly. fashion of his peculiar sd/esse. Well, I must answer the 
question with certain reservations. We are told, on the best 
authority, that the husband of Juliet’s nurse was a merry man, but I doubt whether 
even he, merry although he was, could, had he lived to my time of life, have 
associated Christmas merely with merriment. For, unless his luck was very different 
trom that of most other mortals, he must, at the later returns of his Christmas, have 
come to associate the season with memories of some who were no longer there to join 
in his December revelries, to consume with him the porridge of plums, and to kiss, 
or to be kissed, under his mistletoe. Therefore, I think Mr. Nurse—if I may call 
him so—must have felt his manly eyes dimmed by an unbidden tear as he 
endeavoured to rouse himself into the proper spirit for the high jinks of the 
festival. 

Yet I may hope that the merry man would find himself equal to the occasion, 
and would recognise the fact that, although he was elderly, there were still cakes and 
ale, and that ginger was hot in mouth, too. One must be of melancholic temperament 
indeed who does not find his heart swell with some. feelings of seasonable gladness 
when the dear old Christmas brings its immemorial rejoicing to the boys and girls and 
its bright and sacred thoughts to the minds of the elders. Then surely the most 
doleful and pessimistic of us must have a memory of Christmas seasons that were all 
brightness to him, and may allow his heart—for once in the year at all events—to 
grow young again, even though his looking-glass assures him that he is now a grizzled, 
grim old fogey. The man who cannot blow up that spark among the smouldering 
ashes of his life is not fit to be admitted into any goodly Christmas company, and, 
Mr. IDLER, I am proud to say / am not that man. 

* aa * 


Veritably, from the early days of my biameless youth even unto 
Arthur Lawrence the present time of my ripened young middle-age, I have been 
says “Nol taught that Christmas is indeed the chosen time for that jollification 
and rapturous abandonment to the delight of the moment which is so characteristic 
of British-born subjects. It is the time chosen when no one need fear reproof for a dis- 
position to evince the unrestrained gaiety of the English character, or the inoffensive 
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frivolity of its holiday manners. Such a one, indeed, am I, and if any of my two 
friends and three acquaintances shall observe me dragging myself along as if with 
the care of our foreign policy on my shoulders, with contracted brows and scowling 
visage, methinks that the pleasant and seasonable benediction which shall fall from 
my lips will be evidence that I am in a merry mood. No one will have any doubt 
about that. 

I have heard mere triflers with life speak of unpaid bills as being a possible 
sorrow at this festive season ; but while I have no wish to offend any patient creditor 
by an assurance that I have no unpaid bills, or expect anyone else to believe it, I 
don’t think these can trouble any human creature who has mastered the elements o. 
practical philosophy. If you are able to settle ’em, well and good; if not, I have 
never heard that a perturbed expression will be accepted in lieu of a cheque, and so, 
in either event, such matters need not disturb one’s natural placidity. What does 
trouble one at Christmas time is the strenuous attempt made by those around one— 
no doubt a reflection of one’s own elephantine gambols—to attain merriment at all 
costs. It is a hazardous experimeut and no doubt incurs a physical strain which is 
dangerous to many. There is certainly some reason why one should associate 
Christmas with merriment by force of contrast. When the snow lies thick on the 
ground or is pounded into awful slush by interminable traffic, and the air is bitingly 
keen with (preferably) a weird, soughing wind that whistles and shrieks in a sin-striken 
manner around the four walls of one’s house, then does human nature hug itself for 
very joy at the thought of how merry it is to be shut in from the elements ; and 
human uature not only tries to be gay and festive, but makes a special effort to be a 
little more expensively gay and festive than the neighbour next door. 

But, after all, one must play the game, and perhaps it is not a bad game to play. 
Nor is it reasonable to expect any special expertness on the part of the players when 
it is recollected that the game is only played once a year. It is, moreover, the 
brilliantly, sad, thoughtful man like myself, with the conglomerated weariness of 
centuries within him, who succeeds in seeming a joyful if witless jester, and at these 
times even the fool is blessed for his folly. So, ladies and gentlemen, the beef, and 
the turkey, and the plum pudding are before you. Eat, drink, and be merry. Let 
not the fact that the season and social law insist upon your being merry 
depress you. All honour, indeed, to the man, or woman, who is found generous in 
kindly looks, word, and thought, whose merriment is real, benevolent, strong, and 
infectious ; nor will we enquire too closely if, imperceptible to the rest, there may 
seem to,him or to her to be one vacant chair, or that holly or mistletoe bring 
memories that sting because they can be no more than memories. If it be necessary 
that we shall have aggressive landmarks for our merriment, let us, at all events, hope, 
as we lift our glasses to one another, that we shall not be merely merry in the 
shape of one spasm per annum, but that we retain our generosity of sentiment all the 
year round. 


* * * 


Do I associate Christmas with merriment? Rather! I have hada 
Burgin says chat with the ghost of the late Charles Dickens on the subject of the 
Ibsenitish and Maeterlinkish Christmasses we have endured of late 
years, and we both came to the conclusion that it is about time someone put an 
end to them. Just ask yourself in all seriousness what are you going to look 
forward to after a year of continuous troubles and worries if you can’t anticipate a 
little merriment at Christmas. Of course the bills come in—so does the maiden 
aunt from the country—and refuse to go out again without “a little something on 
account.” But then, when you ordered things, you knew, not being a swindler, that 
you would have to pay for them some day. It isn’t the fault of Christmas. 
I used to feel rather annoyed at Christmas because a certain religious body, to 
which I have the honour to belong, sends me a neat little printed circular at this 
time of the year and wants to know (1) “ clave you made your will? (2) Have you 
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paid your debts? (3) Have you wronged any of your neighbours?” Of course, 
one has to sit down then and-think out things. Did I wrong Jones when he 
sneaked my tennis balls and I ran over his old brown hen with the garden roller by 
way of retaliation? To parody the words of an ancient poem, 

The hen recovered from the roll, 

The roller smashed and died. 
So I did rot wrong Jones. Making a will is, of course, an idle formality with an 
author nowadays ; the Income Tax man always gets all his little savings. I had a 
dividend for five shillings come in the other day, and the Income ‘Tax man, with 
incredible meanness, deducted twopence. I might have lunched on that twopence. 
And as to paying one’s bills, who ever gave tick to a “ literary gent ” ? 

My ancient gardener (next to the Income Tax man, he is the most exacting 
person I know) came in this morning and hinted that he wanted his “ Christmas 
box.” He also intimated his willingness to forgive what he called my “blamed 
stubbornness about them ’olly’ocks last summer.” “Are you looking forward to 
being merry?” was my unfortunate question. “As merry as a lord,” was his 
prompt reply, “if it runs to it.” I gave him two shillings, and he seemed so 
dissatisfied that I had to tell him about the two North-countrymen who were 
discussing the cheapest way of getting drunk. ‘‘ Eh, Geordie,” said one, “ I’ve been 
trying and trying and I canna get drunk under eighteenpence.” ‘‘ Why, mon!” 
said the other, in grieved surprise, “ I'll tak thee to a place where thee can burn tha 
liver out for ninepence.” My gardener said that they managed those things better 
up North. 

But I’m going to be “merry” in another sense. I shall play with the children, 
eat all I can, dance till I haven’t a leg left, do my utmost to remember the poor, 
greet with heartfelt merriment the few dear friends who refrain from criticising my 
books—the race of heroes is not yet extinct—buy the cat a new neck-ribbon, and 
just sit down for a sober five minutes to take the bearings of life and see whether my 
navigation is all right. If I’m drifting on to a lee shore, there’s always a Pilot to 
take me over the bar. What’s that? ‘God bless you, merry gentlemen, may nothing 
you dismay.” “God bless us all,” said Tiny Tim. So shall we be exceeding merry 
and enjoy our Christmas ! 
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